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SOME ACCOUNT 

OF 

SHAKESPEARE'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 



WRITTEN BY N. ROWE, ESQ. 



It seems to be a kind of respect due to the memory of 
excellent men, especially of those whom their wit and 
learning have made famous, to deliver some account of 
themselves, as well as their works, to posterity. For this 
reason, how fond do we see some people of di-coTeriDg any 
little personal story of the great men of antiquity ! Their 
families, the common accidents of their lives, und even their 
shape, make, and features, have been the subject of critical 
inquiries. How trifling soever this curiosity may eeem to 
be, it is certainly very natural ; and we are hardly satiefied 
with an account of any remarkable person, till we have 
heard him described even to the very clothes he wears. 
As for what relates to men of letters, the knowledge of an 
author may sometimes conduce to the better understanding . 
his book ; and though the works of Mr. Shakespeare may 
seem to many not to want a comment, yet I fancy some lit- 
tle account of the man himself may not be thought impro- 
per to go along with them. 

He was the son of Mr. John Shakespeare, and was bom ' 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, in April, 1664. 
His family, as appears by the register and public writings 
relating to that town, were of good figure and fashion there, 
and are mentioned as gentlemen. His father, who was a 
considerable dealer in wool, had so large a family, ten chil- 
dren in all, that though he was his eldest son, he could give 
him no better education than his own employment. He 
had bred him, it is true, fop some time, at a free-school, 
>vhere, it is probable, he acquired what Latin he was mas- 
ter of: but the narrowness of his circumstances, and the 
want of his assistance at home, forced his father <o with- 
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draw him from thence, and unhappily prevented his further 
proficiency in that language. It is without controversy, 
that in his works we scarce find any traces of any thing that 
looks like an imitation of the ancients. The delicacy of 
his taste, and the natural hent of his own great geniug, 
(equal, if not superior, to some of the best of theirs,) would 
certainly have led him to read and study them with so much 
pleasure, that some of their fine images would naturally 
have insinuated themselves into, and been mixed with, hi^ 
own writings ; so that his not copying at least something from 
them, may.be an argument of his never having read them. 
Whether his ignorance of the ancients were a disadvantage 
to him or no, may admit of a dispute : for though the 
knowledge of them might have made him more correct, 
yet it ia not improbable, but that the regularity and defer- 
ence for them, which would have attended that correct - 
ness, might have restrained some of that fire, impetuositj, 
and even beautifiil extravagance, which we admire in Shake " 
speare : and I believe we are better pleased with those 
thoughts, altogether new and uncommon, which his own 
imagmation supplied him so abundantly with, than if he 
had ^ven us the most beautiful passages out of the Greek 
and Latin poets, and that in the most agreeable manner 
that it was possible for a master of the EngUsh language 
to dehver them. 

Upon his leaving school, he seems to have given en- 
tirely into that way of living which his father proposed to 
him ; and in order to settie in the world after a family 
manner, he thought fit to marry while he was yet very 
young. His wife was the daughter of one Hathaway, said 
to have been a substantial yeoman in the neighbourhood 
of Stratford. In this kind of settlement he continued foi 
some time, till an extravagance that he was guilty of, for* 
ced him both out of his country, and that way of hving 
which he had taken up ; and though it seemed at first to 
be a blemish upon his good manners, and a misfortune to 
him, yet it afterwards happily proved the occasion of ex- 
erting one of the greatest geniuses that ever was known 
in dnunatic poetry. He had, by a misfortune common 
enough to young fellows, fidlen into ill company; and 
amongst them, some that made a firequent practice of 
deer-stealing, engaged him more than once in rob* 
binga park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charle* 
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cote, near Stratford. For this he was prosecuted by that 
gentleman, as he thought, somewhat too severely ; and in 
order to revenge that ill usage, he made a ballad upon 
him. And though this, probably the first essay of his po- 
etry, be lost, yet it is said to have been so very bitter, 
that it redoubled the prosecution against him to that de* 
gree, that he was obliged to leave his business and family 
in Warwickshire, for some time, and shelter himself in 
London. 

It is at this time, and upon this accident, that he is said 
to have made his first acquaintance in the playhouse. 
He was received into the company then in being, at first 
in a very mean rank ; but his admirable wit, and the natu- 
ral turn of it to the stage, soon distinguished him, if not as 
an extraordinary actor, yet as an excellent writer. His 
name is printed, as the custom was in those times, amongst 
those of the other players, before some old plays, but with- 
out any particular account of what sort of parts he used to 
play ; and though I have inquired, I could never meet 
with any further account of him this way, than that the top 
of his performance was the Ghost in his own Hamlet, I 
sliould have been much more pleased, to have learned 
from some certain authority, which was the first play he 
wrote.* It would be, without doubt, a pleasure to any 
man, curious in things of this kind, to see and know what 
was the first essay of a fancy like Shakespeare's. Perhaps 
we are not to look for his beginnings, like those of other 
authors, among their least perfect writings ; art had so lit- 
tle, and nature so large a share in what he did, that, for aught 
I faiow, the performances of his youth, as they were the 
most vigorous, and had the most fire and strength of ima- 
gination in them, were the best. I would not be thought 
by this to mean, that his fancy was so loose and extrava- 
gant, as to be independent of the rule and government of 
judgment ; but that what he thought, was commonly so 
great, so justly and rightly conceived in itself, that it want- 
ed little or no correction, and was immediately approved 
by an impartial judgment at the first sight. But though 
the order of time in which the several pieces were written 
be generally uncertain, yet there are passages in some 



* The highest date I can yet And is Borneo and Juliet, In 1597, when the author 
was thirty-three years old; and Richard II. aod lU. la the next year, viz. tba 
thirty-fourth of his a^e. 
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few of them which seem to ^ their dates. So the Chorus 
at the end of the 4th act o£ Henry the Fifth, by a compli- 
ment very handsomely turned to the earl of Essex, shew? 
the play to have been written when that lord was general 
lor the queen in Ireland ; and his elogy upon queen Eliz- 
abeth, and her successor king James, in the latter end of 
his Henry the Eighth^ is a proof of that play's being written 
after the accession of the latter of those two princes to the 
croi^u of England. Whatever the particular times of his 
writing were, the people of his age, who began to grow 
wonderfully fond of diversions of tliis kind, could not but be 
highly pleased to see a genius arise amongst them of s(» 
pleasurable, so rich a vein, and so plentifully capable ot 
furnishing their favourite entertainments. Besides the ad- 
vantages of his wit, he was in himself a good-natured man . 
of great sweetness in his manners, and a most agreeable 
companion ; so that it is no wonder, if, with so many good 
qualities, he made himself acquainted with the best conver- 
sations of those times. Queen EHzabeth had several of 
his plays acted before her, and without doubt gave liim 
many gracious marks of her favour. It is that maiden 
princess plainly whom he intends by 

a fair vestal, throned by the west. 

A Midsuminer'NighV s DreaiH' 

and that whole passage is a compliment very properly 
brought in, and very handsomely apphed to her. She was 
so well pleased witib that admirable character of Falstaff, 
in The Two Parts o£ Henry the Fourth^ that she command- 
ed him to continue it for one play more, and to show him 
in love. This is said to be the occasion of his writing The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, How well .she was obeyed, the 
play itself is an admirable proof. Upon this occasion it 
may not be improper to observe, that this pai:t of Falstafl' 
is said to have been written originally under the name of 
Oldcastle ;^ some of that family being then remaining, tho 
queen was pleased to command him to alter it ; upon which 
be made use of Falstaff. The present offence was indeed 
avoided ; but I do not know whether the author may not 
have been somewhat to blame in his second choice, since 

* 8ee the Epilogue to Henry the Fourth. 
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it is certain that Sir John Falstaff, who was a knight of the 
^rter, and a lieutenant-general, was a name of distinguish- 
ed merit in the wars in France, in Henry the Fifth's and 
]Ienry the Sixth's times. What grace soever the queen 
conferred upon him, it was not to her only he owed the 
fortune which the reputation of his wit made. He had 
the honour to meet with many g^eat and uncommon marks 
of favour and friendship from the earl of Southampton, fa- 
mous in the histories of that time for his friendship to the 
unfortunate earl of Essex. It was to that noble lord that 
}ie dedicated his poem of Fenus and Adonis, There is ono 
instance so singular in the magniiicence of this patrun of 
Shakespeare, that if I had not been assured that the story was 
handed down by Sir William D'Avenant, who was probably 
very well acquainted with his affairs, I should not have ven- 
tured to have inserted, that my lord Southampton at one 
time gave him a thousand pounds, to enable him to go 
through with a purchase which he heard he had a mind to ; 
a bounty very great, and very rare at any time, and 
ulmost equal to that profuse generosity the present age ha? 
ijhewn to French dancers and Italian singers. 

What particular habitude or friendships he contracted 
with private men, I have not been able to learn, more than 
that every one, who had a true taste of merit, and could 
distinguish men, had generally a just value and esteem for 
him. His exceeding candour and good nature must cer- 
tainly have inclined all the gentler part of the world to 
love him, as the power of his wit obliged the men of the 
fnost dehcate knowledge and polite learning to admire him. 

His acquaintance with Ben Jonson began with a remark- 
able piece of humanity and good nature. Mr. Jonson, 
who was at that time altogether unknown to the world, had 
offered one of his plays to the players, in order to have il 
acted ; and the persons into whose hand^ it was put, after 
having turned it carelessly and superciliously over, were 
just upon returning it to hun with an ill-natured answer, 
that it would be of no service to their company ; when Shake- 
speare luckily cast his eye upon it, and found something so 
Nvcll in it, as to engage him first to read it through, and 
a fte lizards to recommend Mr. Jonson and his writings t« 
the public. Jonson was certainly a very good scholar, 
and in that had the advantage of Shakespeare ; though at 
rlir I'.am*' time I believe it must be allowed, that what na- 

Vo!.. T. A 2 
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ture g^ve the latter, was more than a balance for what 
books had given the former ; and the judgment of a great 
man upon this occasion was, I think, very just and pro- 
per. In a conversation between Sir John Suckling, Sir 
William D'Avenant, £ndymion Porter, Mr. Hales of Eton« 
and Ben Jonson ; Sir John Suckling, who was a professed 
admirer of Shakespeare, had undertsdcen his defence against 
Ben Jonson with some warmth ; Mr. Hales, who had sat 
still for some time, told them. That if Mr, Shakespeare had 
not read the ancients, he had likewise not stolen any thing 
from them ; and thai if he would produce any one topic 
finely treated by any one oftkemj he woidd undertake to sheu* 
something i^pon the same subject at least cu u*e// written by 
Shakespeare. 

The latter part of his life was spent, as all men of good 
sense will wish theirs may be, in ease, retirement, and the 
conversation of his friends. He had the good fortune to 
gather an estate equal to his occasion, and, in that, to his 
wish ; and is said to have spent some years before his death 
at his native Stratford. His pleasurable wit and good na« 
ture engaged him in the acquaintance, and entitled him to 
the friendship, of the gentlemen of the ncig'hbourhood. 
Amongst them, it is a story almost still remembered in that 
country, that he had a particular intimacy with Mr. Combe , 
an old gentleman noted thereabouts for his wealth and 
■/' usury : it happened, that in a pleasant conversation among 
their common friends, Mr. Combe told Shakespeare in a 
laughing manner, that he £mcied he intended to write his 
epitaph, if he happened to outlive him ; and since he could 
not kiiow what might be said of him when he was dead, 
he desired it might be done inmiediately : upon whicli 
Shakespeare gave him these four verses : 

TeM in the hundred lies here ingrav'd ; 

^Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not sav'd : 

If any man ask. Who lies in this tomb ? 

Oh ! ho ! quoth the devil, 'tis my John-a-Combe. 

But the sharpness of the satire is said to have stung the 
man so severely, that he never forgave it. 
He died in the 53d year of his age,'^ and was buried on 

* He died on hit birth-dty, AptU fl3» ICIS, asd hsd esacllj coir^lc'ct' 
Ills ll/ty-flecoiid yetr« 
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the north side of the chancel, in the great church at Strat- 
ford, where a monument is placed in the wall. On his 
grave-stone underneath is, 

Good friend, for Jesus' sake fbrhear 
To dig the dust enclosed here : 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves mj bones. 

He had three daughters, of which two lived to be mar- 
ried ; Judith, the elder, to one Mr. Thomas Qjaine j, by 
whom she had three sons, who all died without children ; 
and Susanna, who was his favourite, to Dr. John Hall, 
a physician of good reputation in that country. She left 
one child only, a daughter, who was married, first, to 
Thomas Nashe, Esq. and afterwards to Sir John Barnard of 
Abington, but died likewise without issue. 

This is what I could learn of any note, either relating to 
himself or family : the character of tlve man is best seen 
in his writings. But since Ben Jonson has made a sort of 
an essay towards it in his Discoveries^ I will give it in his 
words : 

*' I remember the players have oflen mentioned it as 
** an honour to Shakespeare, that in writing ^whatsoever he 
** penned) he never blotted out a line. My answer hath 
'^been, FTotifd^Aad&^o^cl a tXu>iuane{/ which they thought 
** a malevolent speech. I had not told posteritfr this, but 
^* for their ignorance, who chose that circumstance to com- 
*' mend their friend by, wherein he most fiiulted : and to 
'' justify mine own candour, fi>r I loved the man, and do 
** honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any. 
^* He was, indeed, honest, aiidofan open and free nature, 
^' had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle cxpres- 
^^ sions ; wherein he flowed with that facility, tiiat somc- 
'* times it was necessary he should be stopped : Snffiam- 
' ' huindus erat, as Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was 
'-* in his own power; would the rule of it had been so 
'^ too ! Many times he fell into those things wliich could 
^^ not escape laughter; as when he said in the person of 
*^ Cssar, one speaking to him, 

'* CiBsar, thou dost me wrong." 

• • He replied : 
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" Caesar did never wrong, but with just cause ;* 

• 
" and such like, which were ridiculous. But he redeemed 
" his vices with his virtues : there was ever more in him 
^' to be praised than to be pardoned." 

As for the passage which he mentions out of Shakespeare, 
there is somewhat like it in Julius Ccesar, but without the 
absurdity ; nor did I ever meet with it in any edition that 
I have seen, as quoted by Mr. Jonson. Besides his plays 
in this edition, there are two or three ascribed to him by 
Mr. Langbaine, which I have neyer seen, and know nothinpr 
of. He writ likewise Fenus and Adonis^ and Tarquin and 
Lucrece, in stanzas, which have been printed in a late col- 
lection of poems. As to the character given of him by 
Ben Jonson, there is a good deal true in it : but I believe it 
may be as well expressed by what Horace says of the first 
Romans, who wrote tragedy upon the Greek models, (or 
indeed translated them,) in his epistle to Augustus. 



'naturd sublimis et acer : 



Nam spirat tragicum satis j etfeliciter audetj 
Sed turpem putat in chartis metuitque lituram. 

As I have not proposed to myself to enter into a lar^o 
and complete criticism upon Shakespeare's works, so I will 
only take the liberty, with all due submission to the jnd«r- 
ment of others, to observe some of those things I have been 
pleased with in looking him over. 

His plays are properly to be disting^shed only into com- 
edies and tragedies. Those which are called historic 5. 
and ev^n some of his comedies, are really tragedies, with 
a run or mixture of comedy amongst them. That way of 



* If ever there was such a line written bf Shakespeare. I should fancy it misht 
have its place. voL 6. Julius Caesar, act 3, scene 8, thus : 

— -^esar has had great wrong. 

a Pieb. Cesar had never wrongt but with just cause ; 

and very humorously in tlte character of a Plebeian.— Doe mi^ht believe Bea 
Josaon^s remark was made upon no better credit than snme blunder of an actor 
in speaking that verse near the beginning of the third act :— • 

Know, Cesar doth nOt wrong; nor without cause 
Will be be satisfied. 

But the verse* as cited by Ben Jonson, does not connect with tviU he ht ta- 
iirfiat. Perhaps this play was never printed in Ben Jonscn*3 tiaic, and &0 be hart 
nothing to judge by but as the actor pleased to sp^ak it. POPF. 
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fr;'£;i-comedy was the common mistake of that age ; and is 
indeed become so agreeable to the English taste, that 
lh(iugh the severer critics among us cannot bear it, yet 
tlie generality of our audiences seem to be better pleased 
^y;th it than with an exact tragedy. Tlie. Merry Wives of 
V/iiidsor^ The Comedy of Errors, and The Tamijig of tfie 
Shrew, are all pure comedy ; the rest, however thej? are 
called, have something of both kinds. It is not very easy 
to determine which way of writing he was most excellent 
in. There is certainly a great deal of entertainment in his 
comical humours ; and though they did not then strike at all 
ranks of people, as the satire of the present age has taken 
the liberty to do, yet there is a pleasing and a well-dis- 
tinguished variety in those characters which he thought fit 
to meddle with. Falstaff is allowed by every body to be 
a master-piece. The character is always well sustained, 
though drawn out into the length of three plays : and eved 
the account of his death, given by his old landlady, Mrs 
Quickly, in the first act of Henry the Fifth, though it be 
extremely natural, is yet as diverting as any part of liw 
life. If there be any fault in the draught he has made of 
this lewd old fellow, it is, that though he has made him a 
thief, lying, cowardly, vain-glorious, and in short every way 
vicious, yet he has given hini so much wit as tb render him 
almost too agreeable ; and I do not know whether some 
people have not, in remembrance of the diversion he had 
formerly afforded them, been sorry to see his friend Hal 
use him so scurvily when he comes to the crown in the 
end of The Second Part of Henry the Fotirth. Amongst 
other extravagances, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, he 
has made him a deer-stealer, tliat lie might, at the sami* 
time, remember his Warwickshire prosecutor, under the 
name o£ Justice Shallow ; he has given him very near the 
!?ame coat of arms, which Dugdale, in his Antiquities of tliat 
county, describes for a family there, and makes the Welsii 
[larson descant very pleasantly upon them. That whole 
play is admirable ; the humours are various and well op- 
posed ; the main design, which is to cure Ford of liis un- 
reasonable jealousy, is extremely well conducted, hi 
The Twelfth-Night there is something singularly ridiculou< 
and pleasant in the fantastical steward Malvolio. The para- 
site and the vain-glorious in ParoUes, in AlVs well that ends 
:veHi ^ ^ S^od as any thing of that kind in Plantas or 
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Terence. Petruchio, in T%e Taming of the Sfirew^ is an un* 
common piece of humour. The conyersation of Benedick 
and Beatrice, in Much Ado about J^othing^ and of Rosalind. 
in Am you like ity have much wit and sprightliness all 
^ong.' His clowns, without which character there was 
hardly any play writ in that time, are all very entertaining ; 
and, I heheve, Thersites in Troilus and Cressida, and 
Apemantus in Timmij will he allowed to he master-pieces 
ol ill-nature and satirical. snarling. To these I mig^tadd, 
tint incomparable character of Shylock the Jew, in The 
Merchant of Venice : but though we have seen that play 
received and acted as a comedy, and the part of the Jew 
performed by an excellent comedian, yet I cannot but think 
it was designed tragically by the author. There appears) 
in it such a deadly spirit of revenge, such a savage fierceness 
and fellness, and such a bloody designation of cruelty and 
mischief, as cannot agree either with the style or 'cha* 
racters of comedy. The play itself, take it altogether, 
seems to me to be one of the most finished of any of Shake- 
speare's. The tale indeed, in that part relating to the 
caskets, and the extravagant and unusual kind of bond giv^ 
en by Antonio, is too much removed from the rules of 

Probability ; but, taking the fact for granted, we must al- 
)w it to be ^ery beautifully written. There is something 
in the friendship of Antonio to Bassanio very great, gc- 
Berotts, and tender. The whole fourth act (supposing, as 
I said, the fact to be probable) is extremely &ie. But 
there are two passages that deserve a particular notice. 
The first is, what Portia says in praise of mercy, and tho 
other on the power of music. The melancholy of Jacques , 
in Ae you like it^ is as singular and odd as U is divetting. 
And, if what Horace says. 

Difficile est proprie communia dicere, 

it will bo a hard task for any one to go beyond him in Uie 
description of the several degrees and ages of man'? life, 
though the thought be old, and common enough. 

-All the world's a stage, 



And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
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liis acts being seven ages. At first, the infimt, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms : 

And then, the whining school-boy with his satchclf 

And shining morning &ce, creepmg like snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then, the lover 

Sighing like famace, with a wofnl ballad 

Made to his mistress' eye-brow. Then, a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Ey'n in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice i 

In hiT round beUy, with good capon lin'd. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 

And 80 he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of alU 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

As you like tt, act 2, 6C. 7. 

His images are indeed every where so lively, that the 
thing he would represent stands Aill before you, and you 
possess every part of it. I will venture to point out one 
more, which is, I think, as strong and as uncommon as any 
thing I ever saw ; it is an image of Patience. Speaking 
of a maid in love, he says. 



-She never told her love. 



But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought, 

And sate like Patience^ on a monument. 

Smiling at Grief. Twelfth- jYight. 

What an image is here given ! and what a task would ii 
have been for the greatest masters of Greece and Rome to 
have oTpressed the passions designed by this sketch of sla^ 
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tuarj ! The style of his comedy is, in general, natural to 
the characters, and easy in itself; and the wit most com« 
monly sprightly and pleasing, except in those places 
where he runs into doggerel rhymes, as in The G>m- 
edy of Errors, and some oQier plays. As for his jingling 
sometimes, and playing upon wonds, it was the common 
vice of the age he Uved in : and if we find it in the pulpit, 
made use of as an ornament to the sermons of some of the 
grayest divines of those times, perhaps it may not be thought 
too light for the stage. 

But certainly the greatness of this author's genius does 
HO where so much appear, as where he gives his imagina- 
tion an entire loose, and raises his fancy to a flight above 
mankind, and the limits of the visible world. Such are his at- 
tempts in The Tempest, A Midsummer'NighCs Dream, MaC" 
beth, and Hamlet. Of these. The Tempest^ however it comes 
(o be placed the first by the publishers of his works, can 
never have been the first written by him : it seems to me 
as perfect in its kind as almost any thing we have of his. 
One may observe, that the unities are kept here, with an 
exactness uncommon to the liberties of his writing : though 
that was what, 1 suppose, he valued himself least upon, 
since his excellences were all of another kind. I am verj' 
sensible that he does, in this play, depart too much from 
that likeness to truth which ought to be observed in thi« 
sort of writings ; yet he does it so very finely, that one is easi- 
ly drawn in to have more faith for his sake, than reason does 
well allow of. His magic has something in it very solemn, 
and very poetical : and that extravagant character of Cali« 
ban is mighty well sustained, shews a wonderful invention 
m the author, who could strike out such a particular wild 
image, and is certainly one of the finest and most uncom- 
mon grotesques that ever was seen. The observation 
which I have been informed three very great men* con- 
curred in making upon this part, was extremely just ; Thai 
Shaktspeare had not only found out a new character in hU 
Caliban, hut had also devised and adapted a new m>anner of 
language for that character. 

It is the same magic that raises the Fairies in A Midsum- 
mer-Night'^s Dream, the Witches in Macbeth, and the GhojSt 
in Ix€L7rdety with thoughts and language so proper to \hv 

• hOTi FalkUid, tonJ C. J. VtughM, aad air. gcl^cn. 
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parts they sustain, and so peculiar to the talent of this wri- 
ter. But of the two last of these plays i shall have occa- 
sion to take notice, among the tragedies of Mr. Shakespeare. 
If one undertook to examine the greatest part of these hy 
those rules which are established by Aristotle, and takes 
from the model of the Grecian stage, it would be no very 
hard task to find a great many faults ; but as Shakespeare liv- 
ed under a kind of mere Ught of nature, and had never been 
made acquainted with the regularity of those written pre- 
cepts, so it would be hard to judge him by a law he knew 
nothing of. We are to consider him as a man that lived in 
a state of almost universal license and ignorance : there was 
no established judge, but every one took the Hberty to 
write according to the dictates of his own fancy. When 
one considers, that there is not one play before him of a 
reputation good enough to entitle it to an appearance on the 
present stage, it cannot but be a matter of great wonder 
that he should advance dramatic poetry so iar as he did. 
The fable is what is generally placed the first, among those 
that are reckoned the constituent parts of a tragic or he- 
roic poem ; not, perhaps, as it is the most difficult or beauti- 
ful, but as it is the first properly to be thought of in the con- 
trivance and course of the whole ; and with the fable ought 
to be considered the fit disposition, order, and conduct of 
its several parts. As it is not in this province of the drama 
that the strength and mastery of Shakespeare lay, so I shall 
not undertake the tedious and ill-natured trouble to point 
out the several faults he was guilty of in it. His tales were 
seldom invented, but rather taken either from the true his- 
tory, or novels and romances ; and he commonly made use 
of them in that order, with those incidents, and that extent 
of time, in which he foimd them in the authors from whence 
he borrowed them. So The Winter* s TaUj which is taken 
from an old book, called The Delectable History of Doras- 
tus and Fawnia, contains the space of sixteen or seven- 
teen years, and the scene is sometimes laid in Bohemia, 
and sometimes in Sicily, according to the original order 
of the story. Almost all his historical plays compre- 
hend a great length of time, and very diflerent and dis- 
tinct places : and in his Antony and Cleopatra^ the scene tra- 
vels over the greatest part of the Roman empire. But in 
recompense for his carelessness in this point, when he 
conres to anb titer part of the drama, f/te manners of his cha- 
2 A 2 
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racters, in acting or speaking zehai is proper for them^ andfi 
to he shewn by the poet, he may be generally justified, and ia 
very many places greatly commended. For those plays 
which he has taken from the English or Roman hi:«tory, let 
any man compare them, and he will find the character as 
exact in the poet as the historian. He seems indeed so far 
from proposing to himself any one action for a subject, that 
the title very often tells you it is The Life of King Jolw. 
King Richardy kc. What can be more agreeable to the 
idea our historians give of Henry the Sixths than the pictart 
Shakespeare has drawn of him ! His manners are every 
where exactly the same with the story ; one finds him still 
described with simplicity, passive sanctity, want of courage, 
weakness of mind, and easy submission to the governance 
of an imperious wife, or prevailing faction : though at the 
same time the poet docs justice to his good qualities, and 
moves the pity of his audience for him, by shewing him pi- 
ous, disinterested, a contemner of the things of this world, 
and wholly resigned to the severest dispensations of God's 
providence. There is a short scene in The Second Pari of 
Henry the Sixth , which 1 cannot but think admirable in its 
kind. Cardinal Beaufort, who had muixlered the Duke of 
Gloucester, is shewn in the last agonies on his death-bed, 
with the good king praying over him. There is so much 
terror in one, so much tenderness and moving piety in the 
other, as must touch any one who is capable either of fear 
OP pity. In his Henry the Eighth, that prince is drawn witli 
that greatness of mind, and all those good qualities which 
are attributed to him in any account of his reign. If his 
faults are not shewn in an equal degree, and tn^ shades in 
this picture do not bear a just proportion to the lights, it 
is not that the artist wanted either colours or skill in the 
disposition of them : but the truth, I believe, might be, that 
he forbore doing it out of regard to Queen Elizabeth, since 
it could have been no very great respect to the memory 
of his mistress, to have exposed some certain parts of her 
fether's life upon the stage. He has dealt much more free* 
ly with the minister of that great king ; and certainly no- 
thing was ever more justly written than the character of 
Cardinal Wolsey. He has shewn him insolent in his pros- 
perity ; and yet, by a wonderful address, he makes his &11 
and ruin the subject of general compassion. The whole 
man, with his vices and virtues, is finely and exactly descri^ 
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bed in the second scene of the fourth act. The distresses 
likewise of Qjueen Katharine, in this play, are very moving- 
ly touched ; and though the art of the poet has screened 
King Henry from any gross imputation of injustice, yet one 
is inclined to wish, the queen had met with a fortune more 
worthy of her birth and virtue. Nor are the manners, pro- 
per to the persons represented, less justly observed, in 
those characters taken m)m the Roman history; and of this, 
the fierceness and impatience of Coriolanos, his courage 
and disdain of the conunon people, the virtue and philoso- 
phical temper of Brutus, and the irregular greatness of 
mind in M. Antony, are beautiful proofi. For the two last 
especially, you find them exactly as they are described by 
Plutarch, from whom certainly Shakespeare copied them. 
He has indeed followed his original pretty close, and taken 
in several little incidents that might have been spared in 
a play. But, as 1 hinted before , his design seems most com-- 
monly rather to describe those g^eat men in the several 
fortunes and accidents of their lives, than to take any sin- 
gle great action, and form his work simply upon that. How- 
ever, there are some of his pieces, where the fable is founds 
ed upon one action only. Such are more especially, Ro^ 
ineo and Juliet^ Hamlet, and Othello, The design in Romeo 
and Juliet is plainly the punishment of their two families, 
for the unreasonable feuds and animosities that had been so 
long kept up between them, and occasioned the effusion of 
so much blood. In the management of this story, he has 
shewn something wonderfully tender and passionate in the 
love-part, and very pitiful in the distress. Hamlet is founds 
ed on much the same tale with the Electra of Sophocles. 
H each of them a young prince is engaged to revenge the 
death of his &ther, their mothers are equally guilty, are 
both concerned in the murder of their husbands, and are 
afterwards married to the murderers. There is in the 
first part of the Greek tragedy, something very moving in 
the grief of Electra ; but, as M . Dacier has observed, there 
is something very unnatural and shocking in the manner^ 
he has ffiven that princess and Orestes in the latter part. 
Orestes mibrues his hands in the blood of his own mother ; 
and that barbarous action is performed, though not imme- 
diately upon the stage, yet so near, that the audience hear 
Clytemnestra crying out to ^gysthus for help, and to her 
son for mercy : while Electra her daughter, and a princess, 
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(both of them characters that ought to have appeared witli 
more decency,) stands upon the stage, and encourages her 
brother in the parricide. What horror does this not raise ! 
Clytemnestra was a wicked woman, and had deserved to 
die ; nay, in the truth of the story, she was killed by her 
own son ; but to represent an action of this kind on the 
stage, is certainly an offence against those rules of manners 
proper to the persons, that ought to be observed there. 
On the contrary, let us only look a little on the conduct ol' 
Shakespeare. Hamlet is represented with the same piety 
towards his father, and resolution to revenge his death, as 
Orestes ; he has the same abhorrence for his mother^s 
guilt, which, to provoke him the more, is heightened by 
incest: but it is with wonderfiil art and justness of judgment, 
that the poet restrains him from doing violence to his 
mother. To prevent any thing of that kind, he makes his 
father's Ghost forbid that part of his vengeance : 

But howsoever thou pursu'st this act. 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. 

This is to distinguish rightly between horror and terror. 
The latter is a proper passion of tragedy, but the former 
ought always to be carefully avoided. And certainly no 
dramatic writer ever succeeded better in raising terror 
in the minds of an audience than Shakespeare has done. 
The whole tragedy of Macbeth^ but more especially the 
scene where the king is murdered, in the second act, %& 
well as this play, is a noble proof of that manly spirit with, 
which he writ ; and both shew how powerful he was, in 
giving the strongest motions to our souls that they are 
capable of. I cannot leave Hamlet^ without taking notice 
of the advantage with which we have seen this master- 
piece of Shakespeare distinguish itself upon the stage, by 
Mr. Betterton's fine performance of that part : a man who, 
though he had no other good qualities, as he has a great 
many, must have made his way into the esteem of all men 
of letters, by this only excellency. No man is better ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare's manner of expression ; and in- 
<{ee'd he has studied him so well, and is so much a master 
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of him, that whatever part of his he performs, he does it 
as if it had been written on purpose for him, and that the 
author had exactly conceived it as he plays it. I must 
own a particular obligation to him, for the most considerable 
part of the passages relating to this life, which I have here 
transmitted to the pubUc ; iiis v^aneration for the memory 
of Shakespeare having engaged him to make a journey in- 
to Warwickshire, on purpose to gather up what remains 
he could of a name for which he had so great a venera- 
tion. • ROWE, 



To ike fortgoing account o/* Shakespeare's Life, I have on 
ly one passage to add^ which Mr, Pope relaiedy as com' 
mtmicated to him by Mr, Howe, 

In the time of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncommon, 
and hired coaches not at all in use, those who were too 
proud, too. tender, or too idle to walk, went on horse-back 
to any distant business or diversion. Many came iM horse- 
back to the play, and when Shakespeare fled to London from 
the terror of a criminal prosecution, his first expedient was 
to wait at the door of the play-house, and hold the horses 
•f those that had no servants, that they might be ready 
again after the performance. In this office he became so 
conspicuous for his care and readiness, that in a short time 
every man as he alighted called for Will Shakespeare, and 
scarcely any other waiter was trusted with a horse, while 
Will Shakespeare could be had. This was the first dawn 
of better fortune. Shakespeare, finding more horses put 
into his hand than he could hold, hired boys to wait under 
his inspection, who, when Will Shakespeare was summoned, 
were inmiediately to present themselves,/ am Shakespeare^ }< 
hoy^ sir. In time, Shakespeare found higher employment ; 
hut as long as the practice of riding to the play-house con- 
tinued, the waiters that held the horses retained the ap- 
pellation of, Shakespeare^ s boys. 

Jqhnson* 
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PREFACE. 



X HAT praises are without reason lavished on the dead, 
and that the honours due only to excellence are paid to an- 
tiquity, is a complaint likely to he always continued hy 
those, who, heing ahle to add nothing to truth, hope for 
eminence from the heresies of paradox ; or those, who, he- 
ing forced hy disappointment upon consolatory expedients^ 
are willing to hope from posterity what the present age 
refuses, and flatter themselves that the regard which is 
yet denied by envy, will be at last bestowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the no- 
tice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries that reverence 
it, not from reason, but from prejudice. Some seem to ad- 
mire indiscriminately whatever has been long preserved, 
without considering that time has sometimes co-operated 
with chance ; all perhaps are more willing to honour past 
than present excellence ; and the mind contemplates ge- 
nius dirough the shades of age, as the eye surveys the sun 
through artificial opacity. The great contention of cri- 
ticism is, to find the faults of the modems and the beauties 
of the ancients. While an author is yet living, we es- 
timate his powers by his worst performance ; and when he 
IS dead, we rate them by his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence is not ab- 
solute and definite, hut gradual and comparative ; to works 
not raised upon principles demonstrative and scientific, hut 
appealing wholly to observation and experience, no other 
test can be applied than length of duration and continuance 
of esteem. What mankind have long possessed they have 
oflen examined and compared, and if they persist to value 
the possession, it is because frequent comparisons have 
confirmed opinion in its favour. As among the works of 
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nature, do man can properly call a river deep, or a moun- 
tain high, without the knowledge of many mountains and 
nany rivers ; so in the productions of genius, nothing can 
be styled excellent till it has been compared with other 
works of the same kind. Demonstration immediately dis- 
plays its power, and has nothing to hope or fear from the 
lux of years ; but works tentative and experimental must be 
estimated by their proportion to the general and collective 
ability of man, as it is discovered in a long succession of 
endeavours. Of tlie first building that was raised, it might 
be with certainty determined that it was round or square ; 
but whetlier it was spacious or lofty must have been re- 
ferred to time. The Pythagorean scale of numbers was 
at once discovered to be perfect ; but the poems of Homer 
we yet know not to transcend the common limits of human 
intelligence but by remarking, that nation after nation, 
and century after century, has been able to do little more 
than transpose his incidents, new name his characters, and 
paraphrase his sentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long subsisted, 
arises, therefore, not from any credulous confidence in the 
superior wisdom of past ages, or gloomy persuasion of the 
degeneracy of mankind, but is the consequence of ac- 
knowledged and indubitable positions, that what has been 
longest known has been most considered, and what is most 
considered, is best understood. 

The poet, of whose works I have undertaken the revi- 
sion, may now begin to assume the dignity of an ancient, and 
claim the privilege of estabhshed fune and prescriptive ve- 
Beration. He has long outlived his century, the term com- 
monly fixed as the test of literary merit. Whatever ad- 
Tants^s he might once derive from personal allusions, 
local customs, or temporary opinioits, have for many years 
been lost ; and every topic of merriment, or motive of sor- 
royf, which the modes of artificial life afforded him, noi*' 
•nly obscure the scenes which they once illuminated. 
The effects of favour and competition are at an end ; the 
tradition of his friendships and his enmities has perished ; 
Ills works support no opinion with arguments, nor supply 
any faction with invectives ; they can neither indulge va- 
vity, nor gratify malignity ; but are read without any other 
reason thaoi the desire of pleasure, and are therefore praii- 
ed only as pleasure is obtained ; yet, thus imassisted by 
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interest or pasaioD, the; have passed through variatiotu 
of taste and chang;ea of manners, and, as they derolTed 
iVotn one generaliou to another, bare received new 
honoun at every transim»ion. 

But because human judgment, though it be gradually 
learning upon certainty, never becomes in&llible ; and ap' 
probation, though long continued, may yet be only the ap- 
probation of prejudice or fashion ; it is proper to inquire, 
by what peculiarities of excellence Shakespeare has gain- 
ed and kept the favour of his countrymen. 

Nothing can please many, and please long, but just re< 
presentations of general nature. Particular manners can 
be knovna to few, and therefore few only can judge how 
nearly they are copied. The irregular combinations of 
fimcinil invention may delight awhile, by that novelty, of 
which the common satiety of life sends ns all in quest ; but 
the pleasures of sudden wonder are soon exhausted, and 
the mind can only repose on the stability of truth. 

Shakespeare is above all writers, at least above all mo- 
dem writers, the poet of nature ; the poet that holds up 
to bis readers a feithful mirror of manners and of life. 
His characters are not modified by the customs of particu- 
lar places, unpractised by the rest of the world ; by the 
Seculiarities of studies or professions, which can operate 
ut upon small numbers ; or by the accidents of transient 
fashions or temporary opinions ; they are the genuine pro- 
geny of common humanity, such as the world will always 
supply, and observation will always find. His persona act 
and speak by tbo influence of those general passions and 
principles by which all minds are agitated, and tha whole 
system of life is continued in motion. In the ivrititigs of 
other poets, a character is too oflen an individuaP, iul' 
of Shakespeare it is commonly a sp«>cie3. 

It is from this wide extension of desi^ that so t 
instruction is derived. It is this which fills the playa o 
Shakespeare with practical axioms and domestic wiMon 
It was said of Euripides, that every verse was a precept; 1 
and it may be said of Shakespeare, that from his workaiMy . 
be collected a system of civil and ecoTiomical pr>i<16ncc. ^ 
Tethia real power is not shewn in the splendour of par- 
ticular passages, but by the progress of bia fable, and the ' 
tenor of his dialogue ; and he that tries to recommend hint 1 
vy lelect quotations, will succeed like the pedant in Uieio- 
Vol. I. 
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cles, who, when he offered his house for sale, carried a 
brick in his pocket as a specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much Shakespe^e ex- 
cels in accommodating his sentiments to real life, but by 
comparing him with other authors. It was observed of 
the ancient schools of declamation, that the more diligently 
they were frequented, the more was the student disquali- 
fied for the world, because he found notliing there which 
he should ever meet in any other place. The same re- 
mark may be appUcd to every stage but tliat of Shake- 
speare. The theatre, when it is under any other direction, 
is peopled by such characters as were never seen, con- 
versing in a language whicii was never heard, upon topics 
which will never arise in the commerce of mankind. But 
the dialogue of tliis author is often so evidently determined 
by the incident which produces it, and is pursued with so 
much ease and simplicity, thai it seems scarcely to claim 
the merit of fiction, but to have been gleaned by diligent 
selection out of common conversation and common occur- 
rences. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is love, by 
whose power all good and evil is distributed, and every ac- 
tion quickened or retarded. To bring a lover, a lady, and 
a rival into the fable ; to entangle them in contradictory 
obligations, perplex them with oppor$itions of interest, and 
harass them with violence of desires inconsistent with 
each other ; to make them meet in rapture, and part in 
agony ; to fill their mouths with hyperbolical joy and out- 
rageous sorrow ; to distress them as nothing human ever 
was distressed ; to deliver them as nothing human ever 
vras delivered, is the business of a modem dramatist. For 
this, probability is violated, life is misrepresented, and lan- 
guage is depraved. But love is only one of many passions, 
and as it has no great influence upon the sum of life, it 
has little operation in the dramas of a poet, who caught 
his ideas from the Cving world, and exhibited only what 
he saw before him. He knew, that any other passion, as 
it was regular or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or 
calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general, were not easily 
discriminated and preserved, yet perhaps no poet ever 
kept his personages more distinct from each other. I will 
not say with Pope, that every speech may be assigned U 
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the proper speaker, because many speeches there are 
which have nothing characteristical ; but, perhaps, though 
some may be equadly adapted to every person, it will be 
difficult to find any that can be properly transferred from 
the present possessor to another claimant. The choice is 
right, when there is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention by hyperbo- 
lical or aggravated characters, by fabulous and unexampled 
excellence or depravity, as the writers of barbarous ro- 
mances invigorated the reader by a giant and a dwarf; and 
he that should form his expectations of human affairs from 
the play, or from the tale, would be equally deceived. 
Shakespeare has no heroes ; his scenes are occupied only 
by men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he 
should himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion : 
even where the agency is supernatural, the dialogue is 
level with life. Other writers disguise the most natural 
passions and most frequent incidents ; so that he who con- 
templates them in the book will not know them in the 
world: Shakespeare approximates the remote, and fami- 
liarizes the wonderful ; the event which he represents will 
not happen, but if it were possible, its effects would pro- 
bably be such as he has assigned ; and it may be said, that 
he has not only shewn human nature as it acts in real exi- 
gencies, but as it would be found in trials, to which it can- 
not be exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, that his dra- 
ma is the mirror of life ; that he who has mazed his ima- 
gination, in following the phantoms which other writers 
raise up before him, may here be cured of his delirious 
ecstasies, by reading human sentiments in human language ; 
by scenes from which a hermit may estimate the transac- 
tions of the world, and a confessor predict the progress of 
the passions. 

His adherence to general nature has exposed him to the 
censure of critics, who form their judgments upon narrower 
principles. Dennis and Rymer think his Romans not suf- 
ficiently Roman; and Voltaire censures his kings as not 
completely royal. Dennis is offended, that Menenius, a 
senator of Rome, should play the buffoon; and Voltaire 
perhaps thinks decency violated when the Danish usurper 
is represented as a drunkard. But Shakespeare always 
makes nature predominate over accident; and if he pre* 
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serves the essential character, is not very careful of dis- 
tinctions superinduced and adventitious. His story re* 
quires Romans or kings, but he thinks only on men. He 
knew that Rome, like every other oity, had men of all 
dispositions ; and wanting a buffoon, he went into the se- 
nate-house for that which the senate -house would certainly 
have afforded him. He was inclined to shew an usurper 
and a murderer not only odious, but despicable ; he there- 
fore added drunkenness to his other qualities, knowing 
that kings love wine like other men, and that wine exerts 
its natural power upon kings. These are the petty cavils 
of petty minds ; a poet overlooks the casual distinction of 
country and condition, as a painter, satisfied with the figure, 
neglects the drapery. 

The censure which he has incurred by mixing comic 
and tragic scenes, as it extends to all his works, deserves 
more consideration. Let the fact be first stated, and then 
examined. 

Shakespeare's plays are not, in the rigorous and critical 
sense, either tragedies or comedies, but compositions of a 
distinct kind ; e^diibiting the real state of sublunary nature, 
which partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, mingled 
with endless variety of proportion and innumerable modes 
of combination ; and expressing the course of the world, in 
which the loss of one is the gain of another ; in which, at 
the same time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, and the 
mourner burying his friend ; in whicli the malignity of one 
is sometimes defeated by the frolic of another ; and many 
Tiischiefs and many benefits are done and hindered without 
design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and casualties, the 
ancient poets, according to the laws which custom had pre- 
scribed, selected, some the crimes of men, and some tiieir 
absurdities ; some the momentous vicissitudes of life, and 
some the hghter occurrences j some the terrors of dis- 
tress, and some the gay e ties of prosperity. Thus rose 
the two modes of imitation, known by the names of trage- 
dy 3xxd comedy J compositions intended to promote different 
ends by contrary means, and considered as so httle allied, 
that I do not recollect among the Greeks or Romans a sin- 
gle writer who attempted both. 

Shakespeare has united the powers of exciting laughter 
and sorrow not only in one mind, but in one oompositioB. 
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Almost all his plays are divided between seriotis and ludi- 
crous characters, and, in the successive evolutions of the 
design, sometimes produce seriousness and sorrow, and 
sometimes levity and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary to the rules of criticism 
will be readily allowed : but there is always an appeal open 
from criticism to nature. The end of writing is to in- 
struct; the end of poetrjis to instruct by pleasing. That 
the mingled drama may convey all the instruction of trage- 
dy or comedy cannot be denied, because it includes both 
in its alternations of exhibition, and approaches nearer than 
either to the appearance of hfe, by shewing how great 
machinations and slender designs may promote or obviate 
one another, and the high and the low co-operate in the 
general system by unavoidable concatenation. 

It is objected, that by this change of scenes the passions 
are interrupteij in their progression, and that the princi- 
pal event, being not advanced by a due gradation of pre- 
paratory incidents^ wants at last the power to move, wnich 
constitutes the perfection of dramatic poetry. - This rea- 
soning is so specious, that it is received as true even by 
those wjio in daily experience feel it to be false. The inter- 
changes of mingled scenes seldom fail to produce the in- 
tended vicissitudes of passion. Fiction .cannot move so 
much, but that tlie attention may be easily transferred ; 
and though it must be allowed that pleasing melancholy be 
sometimes interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet let it be 
considered likewise, that melancholy is often not pleasing, 
and that the disturbance of one man tnay be the relief of 
another ; that different a^uditors have different habitudes ; 
and that, upon the whole, all pleasure consists in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our author's 
works into comedies,, histories, and tragedies, seem not to 
have distinguished the three kinds, by a^ny very exact or 
definite ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the principal persons, 
however serious or distressful through its intermediate in- 
cidents, in their opinion constituted a comedy. This idea 
of a comedy continued long amongst -us, and plays were 
written, which, by changing the catastrophe, were trage- 
dies^ to-day, and comedies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in those times a poetXl of iQS«e ^^ivet^ 
^piity or eJeration thau comedy *, it recjvuted oiA^ ^c*^- 
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lamitous conclusion, with which the common criticism of 
that age was satisfied, whatever lighter pleasure it afford- 
ed in its progress. , 

History was a series of actions, with no other than'chro- 
nological succession, independent on each other, and with- 
out any tendency to introduce or regulate the conclusion. 
It is not always very nicely distinguished from tragedy. 
There is not much nearer approach to unihr of action m 
the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra^ than m the history 
of Richard the Second, But a history might he continued 
through many plays ; as it had no plan, it had no limits. 

Through all these denominations of the drama, Shake- 
speare's mode of composition is the same ; an interchange 
of seriousness and merriment, by which the mind is soften- 
ed atone time, and exhilarated at another. But whatever 
be his purpose, whether to gladden or depress, or to con- 
duct the story, without vehemence or emotion, through 
tracts of easy and familiar dialogue, he never fails to attain 
his purpose ; as he commands us, we laugh or mourn, or 
sit silent with quiet expectation, in tranquillity without in- 
difierence. , . 

When Shakespeare'^ plan is understood, most of the criti- 
cisms of Rymer and Voltaire vanish away. The play of 
Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, by two centinels ; 
lago bellows at Briabantio's window, without injury to the 
scheme of the play, though in terins which a modem au- 
dience would not easily endure ; the character of Polonius 
is seasonable and, useful ; and the g^ave-diggers them- 
selves may be heard with applause. 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatic poetry with the world 
open before him ; the rules of the ancients were yet 
known to few ; the public judgment was unformed ; he 
had no exan^le of such fame as might force him upon imi- 
tation, nor critics of such authority as might restrain his ex- 
travagance : he therefore indulged his natural disposition , 
and his disposition, as Rymer has remarked, led him to 
comedy. In tragedy he often writes with great appear- 
ance of toil and study, what is written at last with little 
felicity ; but in his comic scenes, he seems to produce with- 
out labour, what no labour can iinprove. In tragedy he 
is always struggling after some occasion to be comic, but in 
comedy he seems to repose, or to luxuriate, as in a mode 
of thinking congenial to his nature. In his tragic scenes 
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there is always something wanting, but his .comedy often 
surpasses expectation or desire. His comedy pleases by 
the thoughts and the language, and his tragedy for tibe 
greater part by incident and action. His tragedy seems 
to be skill, his comedy to be instinct. 

The force of his comic scenes has suffered little diminu- 
tion from the changes made by a century and a half, in 
manners or in words. As his personages act upon princi- 
ples ^sing from genuine passion, very little modified by 
particular forms, their {^easures and vexations are conunu- 
nicable to all times and to all places ; they arfe natural; and 
therefore durable ; the adventitious peculiarities of per- 
sonal habits, are only superficial dies, bright and pleasing 
ibr a little while, yet soon feding to a dim tinct, without any 
remains of former lustre ; but the discriminations of true 
passion are the colours of nature ; they pervade the whole 
mass, and can only perish with the body that exhibits them* 
The accidental compositions of heterogeneous modes are 
dissolved by the chance which combined them ; but the 
uniform simpUcity of primitive quaUties neither admits in- 
crease, nor suffers decay. The sand heaped by one flood 
i9 scattered by another, but the rock always continues in 
its place. The stream of time, which is continually wash- 
ing away the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes with- 
out injury by the adamant of Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is in every nation, a 
style which never becomes obsolete, a certam mode of 
phraseology so consonant and congenial to the analogy and 
principles of its respective language, as to remain settled 
and unaltered ; this shrle is probably to be sought in the 
•common intercourse of^^liife, among those who speak only 
to be understood, without ambition of elegance. The po- 
lite are always catching modish innovations, and the learn- 
ed depart from established forms of speech, in liope of 
finding or making better ; those .who wish for distinction 
forsake the vulgar, when the vulgar is right ; but there 
is a conversation above grossness and below refinement, 
where propriety resides, and where this poet seems to 
have gathered his comic dialogue. He is therefore more 
agreeable to the ears of the present age than any other 
author equally remote, and among his other excellencies 
deserves to be studied as one of the original masters of 
oar language. 
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These observations are to be considered not as uner- 
ceptionably constant, but as containing general and pre* 
dominant truth. Shaikespeare's fiuniiiar dialogue is affirm* 
ed to be smooth and clear, yet not wholly without rugged- 
ness or difficulty ; as a country ma^ be eminently fruitful, 
though it has spots unfit for cultiyation : his characters are 
praised as natural, though their sentiments are sometimes 
forced, and their actions improbable ; as the earth upon 
the wholft is spherical, though its surface is varied with 
protuberances and cavities. 

Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise faults, 
and faults sufficient to obscure and overwhelm any other 
merit. I shall shew them in the proportion in whicli 
they appear to me, without envious madignity or super- 
stitious veneration. No question can be more innocently 
discussed than a dead poet's pretensions to renown ; and 
little regard is due to that bigotry which sets candour 
higher than truth. 

His first defect is that to which may be imputed most of 
the evil in books or in men. He sacrifices virtue to con- 
venience, and is so much more careful to please than to 
instruct, that he 'seems to write without any moral purr 
pose. From his writings, indeed, a system of social duty 
may be selected, for he that thinks reasonably must think 
morally ; but his precepts and axioms drop casually from 
him ; he makes no just distribution of good or evil, nor is 
always careful to shew in the virtuous a disapprobation of 
the wicked ; he carries his persons indifferently through 
right and wrong, and at the clo^e dismisses them without 
further care, and leaves their examples to operate by 
chance; This fault the barbarity of his age cannot exte* 
nuate ; for it is always a writer's duty to make the world 
better, and justice is a virtue independent on time or 
place. 

The plots are often so loosely formed, that a very 
slight. consideratiiHi may improve them, and so carelesly 
pursued, that he seems not always fully to comprehend his 
own design. He omits opportunities of instructing or de- 
lighting, which the train of his story seems to force upon 
him, and apparently rejects those exhibitions which would 
be more siffecting, for the sake of those which are more 
easy. 

It may be observed, that in many of his plays, the lattea* 
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part is eyidently neglected. When he found himself near 
the end of his work, and in riew of hia reward, he shorten- 
ed the labour to snatch the profit He therefore remits 
his efforts where he should most yigorously exert them, 
and his catastrophe is improbably produced or imperfectly 
represented. 

He had no regard to distinction of time or place, but 
gives to one s^e or nation, without scruple^ the customs, 
institutions, and opinions of another, at the expense not on- 
ly of likelihood, but of possibility. These fiuilts Pope has 
endeavoured, with more zeal than judgment, to transfer to 
his imagined interpolators. We need not wonder to find 
Hector quoting Aristotle, when we see the loves of The- 
seus and Hippolyta combined with the Gothic mythology of 
fairies. Shakespeare, indeed, was hot the only violator of 
chronology, for in the same age, Sidney, who wanted not the 
advantages of learning, has, in his Jireadiay confounded the 
pastoral with the feudal times, the days of innocence, qui- 
et, and security, with those of turbulence, violence, and 
adventure. 

In his comic scenes he is seldom very successful when 
he engages his characters in recijHrocations of smartness 
and contests of sarcasm ; their jests are commonly gross, 
and their pleasantry hcentious ; neither his gentlemen nor 
his ladies h^e much delicacy, nor are sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from his clowns by any appearance of refined 
manners. Whether he represented the real conversation 
of his time is not easy to determine ; the reign of Elizabeth 
is commonly supposed to have been a time of stateliness, 
formality, and reserve, yet perhaps the relaxations of that 
severity were not very elegant. There must, however, 
have been always some modes of gayety preferable to 
others, and a writer ought to choose the best. 

In tragedy his performance seems constantly to be 
worse, as his labour is more. The effusions of passion, 
which exigence forces out, are, for the most part, striking 
and energetic ; but whenever he sohcits his invention, 
or strains his faculties, the offspring of his throes is tu- 
mour, meanness, tediousness, and obscurity. 

In narration he affects a disproportionate pomp of dic- 
tion, and a wearisome train of circumlocution, and tells the 
incident imperfectly in many words, which might have 
been more plainly delivered in few. Narration in dra- 
3 Vol. I. B 2 
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matic poetry is naturally tedious, as it is nnanimated and 
inactive, and obstructs the progress of the action ; it 
should therefore always be rapid, and enlivened by fre- 
quent interruption. Shakespeare found it an encum- 
brance, and instead of lightening it by brevity, endeavour- 
ed to recommend it by dignity and splendour. 

His declamations or set speeches .are commonly cold 
and weak, for his power was the power of nature ; when 
he endeavoured, like other tragic writers, to catch oppor- 
tunities of amplification, and instead of inquiring what the 
occasion demanded, to shew how much his stores of know- 
ledge could supply, he seldom escapes without the pity 
or resentment of his reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then entangled with 
an unwieldy sentiment, which he cannot well express, and 
will not reject ; he struggles with it awhile, and if it con- 
tinues stubborn, comprises it in such, words as occur^ and 
leaves it to be disentangled and evolved by those who 
have more leisure to "bestow upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intricate, the 
thought is subtle, or the image always great, where the 
line is bulky ; the equality of words to things is very oflen 
neglected, and trivial sentiments and vulgar ideas disap- 
point the attention, to which they are recommended by 
sonorous epithets and swelling figures. ^ 

But the admirers of this.great poet have most reason to 
complain when he approaches nearest to his highest excel- 
lence, and seetias fully resolved to sink t*hem in dejection, 
and molhfy them with tender emotions by the fall of great- 
ness, the danger of innocence, or the crosses of love. 
What he does best, he soon ceases to do. He is not long 
soft and pathetic without some idle conceit, or contempti- 
ble equivocation. He no sooner begins to move, than he 
counteracts himself; and terror and pity, as they are rising 
in the mind, are checked and blasted by sudden frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakespeare, -what luminous vapours 
are to the traveller : he follows it at all adventures ; it is 
sure to lead him out of his way, and sure to ingulf him in 
the mire. It has some malignant power over his mind, 
and its fascinations are irresistible. Whatever be the dig- 
nity or profundity of his disquisition, whether he be en- 
larging knowledge or exalting affection, whether he be 
amusing attention with incidents, or enchaining it in sus- 
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pense, let but a quibble* spring up before him, and he 
leaves his work uofinished. A quibble b the golden ap- 
ple for which he will always turn aside from his career, 
or stoop from his elevation. A quibble, poor and barren 
as it is, gave him such dehgRt, that he was content to pur- 
chase it by the sacrifice of reason, propriety, and truth. 
A quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he lost 
the world, and was content to lose it. . 

It will be thought strange, that, in enumerating the de- 
fects of this writer, I have not yet mentioned his neglect 
of the unities ; hir violation of those laws whiph have been 
instituted and estabUshed by the Joint autheiity of poets 
and of critics. 

For his other deviations firomthe art of writing, I resign 
him to critical justice, without making any other demand 
in his favour, than that which must be indulged to all hu- 
man excellence ; that his virtues be rated with his flings : 
but, from the censure which this iiregularity may bring 
upon him, I shall, with due reverence to that learning 
which I must oppose, adventure to try how I can defend 
him.* 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor comedies, are 
not subject to any of their laws ; nothing more is necessary 
to ail the praise, which they expect, than that the changes 
of action be so prepared as to be understood, that the in- 
cidents be various and affecting, and the character^ con- 
sistent, natural, and distinct'. No other unity is intended, 
and therefore none is tp be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough preserved the 
unity of action. He has not, indeed, an intrigue regular- 
ly perplexed and regularly unravelled ^ he does not en- 
deavour to hide his design only to discover it, for this is 
seldom the order of real events, and Shakespeare is the 
poet of nature : but his plan has commonly what Aristotle 
requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end ; one event is 
concatenated with another, and the conclusion fdllows by 
easy consequence. There are perhaps some incidents 
that might be spared, as in other poets there. is much talk 
that only fills up time upon the stage ; but the general 
system makes gradual advances, and the end of the play is 
the end of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has shewn no re- 
gard \ and perhaps a nearer view of the i^\wc\\i\fe^ wi 
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which they stand will diminish their value, and withdraw 
fitNp them the yeneration which, from the time of Cw* 
neiUe, they have very generally received, hy discoveringy 
that they have given more trouble to the poet than plea« 
sure to tiie auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of time and place 
arises from the supposed necessity of making the drama 
credible. The critics- hold it impossible, that an action of 
months or years can be possibly believed to pass in three 
hounr ; or that the spectator can suppose himself to sit m 
the theatre, while ambassadors go and return between 
distant kings^ 'while armies are levied and towns besieged, 
while an exile wanders and returns, or till he whom they 
flaw courting his mistress, shall lament the untimely fall of 
his son. The mind revolts from evident falsehood,- and fic- 
tion loses its force when it departs from the resemblance 
o£ reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time necessarily arises 
the contraction of place. The spectator, who knows that 
he saw the first act at Alexandria, cannot suppose that he 
sees the next at Rome, at a distance to which not the'dra* 
gons of Medea could, in so short a time, have transported 
him ; he knows with certainty that h'e has not changed his 
place ; and he knows that place cannot change itself; that 
what was a house cannot become a plain ; that what was 
Thebes can never be Persepolis. . 

Such is the triumphant language with which a critic 
exults over the misery of an irregular poet, and exults, 
commonly, without resistance or reply. It is time there- 
fore to tell him, by the authority of Shakespeare, that he 
assumes, as an unquestionable principle, a position, which, 
while his breath is forming it into words, his understanding, 
pronounces to be ^se. It is false, that any representa- 
tion is mistaken for reality ; that any dramatic fable in its 
materiality was ever credible, or, for a single moment, 
was ever credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility of passing 
the first hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, sup- 
poses, that when the play opens, the spectator really ima* 
gines himself at Alexandria, and believes that his walk to 
the theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives 
m the days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he that 
imagines this may imagine more. He that c$ui take the 
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stage at one time for the palace of the Ptolemies, may take 
it in half an hour fi>r the promontory of Actiom. Delu- 
sion, if delusion be admitted, has no certain limitation ; if 
the spectator can be once persuaded, that his old acquaint* 
ance are Alexander and Csesar, that a room illuminated 
with candles is the plain of Pharsalia, or the bank of Gra- 
nicus, he is in a state of elevation above the reach of rea- 
son or of truth, and from the heights of empyrean poetry, 
may despise the circumscription of terrestrial nature. 
There is no reason why a mind thus wandering in ecstacy 
should count the clock, or why an hour should not be a 
century in that calenture of the brain that can make the 
stage a field. 

The truth is, that the spectators are always in their 
senses, and know, from the first act to the last, that the 
stage is only a stage, and that the players are only players. 
They come to hear a certain number of lines recited with 
just gesture and elegant modulation. The lines relate to 
some action, and an action must be in some place ; but the 
different actions that complete a story may be in places' 
very remote from each other ; and where is the absurdity 
of allowing that space to represent first Athens, and then 
Sicily, which was always known to be neither Sicily nor 
Athens, but a modem theatre. 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time may be ex- 
tended ; the time required by the fable elapses for the 
most part between the acts ; for, of so much of the action 
as is represented, the real and poetical duration is the 
same. If, in the first act, preparations for war against 
Mithridates are represented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without absurdity, be represented, 
in the catastrophe, as happening in Pontus ; we know that 
there is neither war, nor preparation for war ; we know 
that we are neither in Rome nor Pontus ; that neither 
Mithridates nor Lucullus are before us. The drama ex- 
hibits successive imitations of successive actions, and why 
may not the second imitation represent an action that hap- 
pened years after the first ; if it be so connected with it, 
that nothing but time can be supposed to intervene ? Time 
is, of all modes of existence, most obsequious to the ima- 
gination ; a lapse of years is as easily conceived as a pas- 
sage of hours, in contemplation we easily contract the 
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time of real actions, and therefore willingly permit it to be 
contracted when we only see their imitation. 

I^ will be asked, how the drama moves, if it is not cre- 
dited. It is credited with all the credit due to a drama. 
It is credited, whenever it moves, as a just picture of a 
real original; as representing^ to the auditor what be 
would hmiselffeel, if he were to do or suffer what is there 
feigned to be suffered or to be done. The reflection that 
strikes the heart is not, that the evils before us are real 
evils, but that they are evils to which we ourselves may 
be exposed. If there be any fallacy, it is not that we fan- 
cy the players, but that we mncy ourselves unhappy for a 
moment ; but we rather lament the possibility than sup- 
pose the presence of misery, as a mother weeps over her 
babe, when she remembcv:? that death may take it from 
her. The delight of. tragedy proceeds from our con- 
sciousness of fiction ; if we thought murders and treasons 
real, they would please no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because they 
-are mistaken for realities, but because they bring realities 
to mind. When the imagination is recreated by a painted 
landscape, the trees are not supposed capable to give us 
shade, or the fountains coolness ; but we consider, how 
we should be pleased with such fountains playing beside 
us, and such woods waving over us. We are agitated in 
reading the history of Henry the Fifth, yet no man take^ 
his book for the field of Agincourt. A dramatic exhibi- 
tion is a book recited witli concomitants that increase or 
diminish its effect. Familiar comedy is oflen more power- 
ful on the theatre than in the page ; imperial tragedj*^ i« 
always less. The humour of Petruchio may be heighten- 
ed by grimace ; but what voice or what gesture can hope' 
to add dignity or force to the soliloquy of Cato ? 

A play read, affecte the mind like a play acted. It is 
therefore evident, that the action is not supposed to be 
real ; and it follows, that between the acts, a longer or . 
shorter time may be allowed to pass, and that no more 
account of space or duration is to be taken by the auditor 
of a drama, than by the reader of a narrative, before 
whom may pass in an hour, the life of a hero, or the revo- 
lutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakespeare knew the unities, and rejectecl 
them by design, or deviated from them by happy igno- 
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ranee, it is, I think, impossible to decide, and useless to 
inquire. We may reasonably suppose, that, when he roso 
to notice,' he did not want the counsels and admonitions of 
scholars and critics, and that he at last deliberately per- 
sisted in a practice, -which he might have begun by chance. 
As nothing is essential to the fable, but unity of action, 
and as the unities of time and place arise evidently from 
false assumptions, and, by circumscribing the extent of 
the drama, lessen its variety, I cannot think it much to be 
lamented, that they were not known by him, or not ob- 
served : nor, if such another poet could arise, should I 
very vehemently reproach him, that his first act passed 
at Venice, and his next in Cyprus. Such violations of 
rules merely positive, become the comprehensive genius 
of Shakespeare, and such censtires are suitable to the mi- 
nute and slender criticism of Voltaire : 

Non usque adeo permiscuit .imis 
Longus summa dies, ut non, si voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a CcBsare tolli. 

Yet when I speak thus slightly of dr&matic rules, I can- 
not but recollect how much wtt and learning may be pro- 
duced against me ; before such authorities I am afraid to 
stand, not that I think the present question one of those 
that are to be decided by mere authority, but because it 
is to be suspected, that these precepts have not been so 
easily received, but for better reasons than I have yet 
been able to find. The result of my inquiries, in which 
it would be ludicrous to boast of impartiality, is, that the 
unities of time and place are not essential to a just drama; 
that though ^ey may sometimes conduce to pleasure, 
they are adways to be sacrificed to the nobler beauties of 
variety and instruction ; and that a play, written with 
nice observation of critical rules, is to be contemplated as 
an elaborate curiosity, as the product of superfluous and 
ostentatious art, by which is shown, rather what is possi- 
ble, than what is necessary. 

^He that, without diminution of any other excellence, 
shall preserve all the unities unbroken, deserves the like 
applause with the architect, who shall display all the or- 
ders of architecture in a citadel, without any deduction 
from its strength ; but the principal beauty of a citadel is 
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to ezclade the enemy ; and the ^atest graces of a play 
are to copy nature, and instroct hfe. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically bat deli< 
berately written, may recall the principles of the dramt 
to a new examination. I am almost frighted at my owb. 
temerity ; and, when I estimate the fame and the strength 
of thosa that maintain the contrary opinion, am readv to 
vink down in revefential silence ; as ^neas withdrew nron 
the defence of Troy, when he saw Neptune shaking the 
wall, and Juno heading the besiegers. 

Those whom my arguments cannot persuade to give 
their approbation to the judgment of Shakespeare, will 
easily, if they consider the condition of his life, make some 
allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's performaiices, to be rightly estimated, 
must be compared with the state of the age in which he 
lived, and with his own particular opportunities ; and 
though to a reader a book be not worse or better for ^c 
circumstances of the author, yet as there is always a silent 
reference of human works to human abiUties, and as the 
inquiry, how far man may c](tend his designs, or. how high 
he may rate his native force, is of far greater dignity than 
in what rank we shall place any particular peiformance, 
curiosity is always busy to discover the instruments, as 
well as to survey the workmanship, to know how much is 
to be ascribed to original powers, and how much to casual 
and adventitious help. The palaces of Peru or Mexico 
were certainly mean and incommodious habitations, if com- 
pared to the houses of European monarchs ; yet who could 
forbear to view them with astonishipent, who remembered 
that they were built without the use of iron ? 

The Enghsh nation, in the time of Shakespeare, was 
yet struggling to emerge from barbarity. The philolog}' 
of Italy had been transplanted hither in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth ; and the learned languages had been' ■ 
successfully cultivated by Lilly, Linacre, and More ;- by ^ 
Pole, Cheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards by Smith, 
Clerk, Haddon, and Ascham. Greek was now taught to 
boys in the principal schools ; and those who united ele-* 
gance with learning, read, with great diligence, the Ita- 
lian and Spanish poets. But hterature was yet confined ' 
to professed scholars, or to men and women of high 
rank. The public was gross and dark ; and to be able 
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to read and write » was an accomplishment still valued for 
its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A peo- 
ple newly awakened to literary curiosity, being yet un- 
acquainted with the true state of things, know not how to 
judge of that which is proposed as its resemblance . What- 
ever is remote from common appearances, is always wel* 
come to vulgar, as to childish creduhty ; and of a country' 
unenlightened by learning, the whole people is the vul^ 
gar. The study of those who then aspired to plebeian 
learning was laid out upon adventures, giants, dragons, 
and enchantments. The Death of Arthur was the fa- 
vourite volume. 

The mind which has feasted on the luxurious wonders 
of fiction, has no taste for the insipidity of truth. A play, 
which imitated only the common occurrences of the 
world, would, upon the admirers of Palmerin and Guy of 
Warwick^ have made little impression ; he that wrote for 
such an audience was under the necessity of looking 
round for strange events and fabulous transactions ; ^d 
that incredibihty, by which maturer knowledge is offend- 
ed, was the chief reconmiendation of writings, to unskil- 
ful curiosity. 

Our author's plots are generally borrowed from novels ; 
and it is reasonable to suppose, that he chose the most 
popular, such as were read by many, and related by 
more ; for his audience could not have followed him 
through the intricacies of the drama, had they not held 
the tluread of the story in their hands. 

The stories, which we now find only in remoter authors, 
were in his time accessible and famihar. The fable of ^.s 
you like it^ which is supposed to be copied from Chaucer\s 
Oamelyn^ was a little pamphlet of those times ; and old 
Mr. Gibber remembered the tale of Hamlet in plain Eng- 
lish prose, which the critics have now to seek in Saxo 
Chramnuxticm. 

Hjb English histories he took from English chronicles 
and English ballads ; and as the ancient writers were made 
known to his countrymen by versions,, they suppfied him 
with new subjects ; he dilated some of Plutarch's lives 
into plays, when they had been translated by North. 

His plots, whether historical or &bulous, are alwayi; 
crowded with incidents, by which the attention of a riidc 
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people was more easily caught than by seDtiment or argu- 
mentation ; and such is the power of the marvellous, even 
over those who despise it, that every man finds his mind 
more strongly seized by the tragedies of Shakespeare than 
of any other writer ; others please us by particular 
speeches, but he always makes us anxious for the event, 

i.mid has perhaps excelled all but Homer in securing the 
first purpose of a writer, by exriting restless and un- 
quenchable curiosity, and compelling him that reads his 
work to read it through. 

The shows ahd bustle with which his plays abound, have 
the same original. As knowledge advances, pleasure 
passes from the eye to the ear, but returns, as it decline?, 
from the ear to the eye. Tliose to whom our author's 
labours were exhibited, had more skill in pomps or pro- 
cessions than in poetical language, and perhaps wanted 
some visible and discriminated events, as conmients on the 
dialogue. He knew how he should most please; and 
whether his practice is more agreeable to nature, or whe- 
ther his example has prejudiced the nation, we still find 
that on our stage something must be done as well as said ; 
and inactive' declamation is very coldly heard, however 
musical or elegant, passionate or sublime. 

Voltaire expresses his wonder, that our author's extra- 
vagancies are endured by a nation, which hks seen the 
tragedy of Cato, Let him be answered, that Addison 
speaks the language of poets, and Shakespeare, of men. 
We find in Cato innumerable beauties which enamour us of 
its author, but we see nothing that acquaints us with hu- 
man' sentiments or human actions ; we place it with the 
f^est and the noblest progeny which judgment propa- 
gates by conjunction with learning ; but Othello is the vigo- 
rous and vivacious offspring of observation impregnated 
by genius. Ckito affords a splendid exhibition of artificial 
and fictitious manners, and delivers just and noble senti- 

. ments, in diction easy, elevated, and harmonious ; but its 
hopes and fears communicate no vibration to the heart ; 
the composition refers us only to the writer : we pro- 
nounce Uie name of CatOj but we think on Addison. 

The work of a correct and regular vmter is a g^den 
accurately formed and diligently planted, varied with 
Bhades, ' and scented with flowers ; the composition pf 
Shakespeare it n forest) in which oaks extend their 
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branches, and pines tower in the air, interspersed some- 
times with weeds and brambles, and sometimes giving shel- 
ter to myrtles and to roses ; filling the eye with awful pomp, 
and gratifying the mind with endless diversity. Other poets 
display cabinets of precious rarities, minutely finished, 
wrought into shape, and polished into brightness. Shake- 
speare opens a mine which contains gold and diamonds in . 
inexhaustible plenty, though clouded by incrustations, de- 
based by impurities, and mingled with a mass of meaner 
minerals. 

It has been much disputed, whether Shakespeare owed 
his excellence to his own native force, or whether he had 
the conmion helps of scholastic education, the precepts of 
critical science, and the examples of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shake- 
speare wanted learning, that he had no regular education^ 
nor much skiU in the dead languages. Jonson, hi^ fricftd, 
affirms, that he had small Ltatin and less Greek ; who, be- 
sides that he had no imaginable temptation to &lsehood. 
wrote at a time when the character and acquisitions of 
Shakespeare were known to multitudes. His evidence 
ought therefore to decide the controversy, unless some 
testimony of equal force could be opposed. 

Some have imagined, that they have discovered deep 
learning in imitations of old writers ; but the examples 
which I have known urged, were drawn from books 
translated in his time ; or were such easy coincidencies of 
thought,, as will happen to al) who consider the same sub^' 
jects ; or such remarks on life or axioms of morality as 
float in Qonversation, and are transmitted through the world 
in proverbial sentences. 

1 have found it remarked, that, in this important sen- 
tence, Go heforej Pll follow, we read a translation of, //?ra, 
neqwtr, I have been told, that when Caliban, afler a 
pleasing dream, says, Icry d to sleep again, the author imi- 
tates Anacreon, who had, like every other man, the same 
wish on the same occasion. 

There are a few passages wliichmay pass for imitations, 
but so few, that the exception only confirms the rule ; he 
obtained them from accidental quotations, or by oral com- 
munication, and as he used what he had, would have used 
more if he had obtained them. 

The Cotnedy of Errors is confessedly taken from the. 
Mencschmi of Plautus; from the only play o£P\wi\.\i^ \<9\i\c^ 
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was then in English. What can be more probable, than 
that he who copied that, would have copied more ; bat 
that those which were not translated were inaccessible ? 

Whether he knew the modem languages is uncertain. 
That his plays have some French scenes proves but little : 
he might easily procure them to be written, and prqba* 
bly, even though he had known the language in the com- 
mon degree, he could not have written it without assist- 
ance. In the story of Romeo and Juliet he is observed to 
have followed the English translation, where it deviates 
from the Italian ; but this, on the other part, proves no- 
thing against his knowledge of the original. He was to 
copy, not what he knew himself, but what was known to 
his audience. 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin sufficiently to 
make hini acquainted with construction, but that he never 
ad^rancAd to an easy perusal of the Roman authors. Con> 
ceming his skill in modem languages, i can fiud no suffi- 
cient ground of determination ; but as no imitations of French 
or Italian authors have been discovered, though the Italian 
poetry was then high in esteem, I am inclined to believe, 
that he read little more than EInglish, and chose for his fa- 
bles only such tales a^ he found translated. 

That much knowledge is scattered over his works is 
very justly observed by Pope, but it is often such know- 
ledge as books did not supply. He that will understand 
Shakespeare, must not be content to study him in the 
closet, he must look for his meaning sometimes among the 
sports of the field, and sometimes among the manufactures 
of the shop. 

There is however proof enough that he was a very dili- 
gent reader, nor was our language then so indigent of 
books, but that he might very Hberally indulge his curi- 
osity without excursion into foreign literature. Many of 
the Roman authors were translated, and some of the^reek ; 
the Reformation had filled the kingdom with theological 
learning ; most of the topics of human disquisition had 
found English writers ; and poetry had been cultivated, 
not only with diligence, but success. This was a stock of 
knowledge mifficient for a mind so capable of appropria- 
ting and improving it'. 

But the greater part of his excellence was the product 
of his own genius. He found the English stage in a state 
of the utmost rud^ess ; no essays either in tragedy o{ 
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cSMttedy had appeared, from which it coald be discorered 
to what degree of delight either one or other might be 
carried. Neither, character nor dialogue was yet under- 
stood. Shakespeare may be truly said to hare introduced 
them both amongst us, and in some of his happier scenes, 
to have carried them both to the utmost height. 

By what g^radations of improrement he proceeded, is 
not easily known ; for the chronology of his worios is yet 
unsettled. Rowe is of opinion, that perhaps we are not 
to look for his beginnings^ like those of other writers^ in hds 
least perfect works ; art had so little^ and nature so large a 
share in what he did^ that for aught I know, says he, the per- 
formances of his youth, as they were the most vigorous, were 
Hie best. But the power of nature is only the power of 
using to any certain purpose the materials which diligence 
procures, or opportunity supphes. Nature gives no man 
Knowledge, and when images are collected by study and 
experience, can only assist in combining or applying them. 
Shakespeare, however favoured by nature, could impart 
only what he had learned ; and as he must increase his 
ideas, like other mortals, by gradual acquisition, he, like 
them, grew wiser as he grew older, could display life bet- 
ter, as he knew it more, and instruct with more efficacy, 
'as he was himself more amply instructed. 

There is a vigilance of observation and accuracy of 
distinction which books and precepts cannot confer ; from 
this sdmost all original and native excellence proceeds. 
Shakespeare must have looked upon mankind with per* 
spicacity, in the highest degree curious and attentive. 
Other writers borrow their characters from preceding 
writers, and diversify them only by the accidental append- 
ages of present manners ; ihe dress is a little varied, but 
the body is the same. Our author had both matter and 
form to provide ; for except the characters of Chaucer, to 
whom I think he is not much indebted, there were no wri- 
ters m English, and perhaps not many in other modem lan- 
guages, which shewed Ufe in its native colours. 

The contest about the original benevolence or maligni- 
ty of man had not yet commenced. Speculation had not 
yet attempted to analyze the mind, to trace the passions to 
their sources, to unfold the seminal principles of vice and 
virtue, or sound the depths of the heart for the motives of 
action. All those inquiries, which from the time th^t 
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human nature became the fashionable study, hare been 
made sometimes with nice discernment, but often with idle 
subtilty, were yet unattempted. The tales, with which 
the infancy of learning was satisfied, exhibited only the 
superficial appearances of action, related the events, but 
omitted the causes, and were formed for such as delighted 
in wonders rather than in truth. Mankind was not then to 
be studied in the closet ; he that would know the world, 
was under the necessity of gleaning his own remarks, by 
mingling, as he could, in its business and amusements. 

Boyle congratulated himself upon his high birth, because 
it favoured his curiosity, by facilitating his access. Shake- 
speare had no such advantage ; he came to London a needy 
adventurer, and Uved for a time by very mean employ- 
ments. Many works of genius and learning have been 
performed in states of life that appear very little favour- 
able to thought or to inquiry ; so many, that he who Consi- 
ders tliem is inclined to think that he sees enterprise and 
perseverance predominating over all external agency, and 
bidding help and hindrance vanish before them. The ge- 
nius of Shakespeare was not to be depressed by the weight 
of poverty, nor limited by the narrow conversation to which 
men in want are inevitably condenmed ; the incumbrances 
ef his fortune were shaken from his mind, as dew-drops 
from a lion^s mane. 

Though he had so many difficulties to encounter, and 
so little assistance to surmount them, he has been able to 
obtain an exact knowledge of many modes of life, and many 
casts of native dispositions ; to vary them with great mul- 
tiplicity ; to mark them by nice distinctions ; and to show 
them in full view by proper combinations. In this part of 
his performances he had none to imitate, but has himself 
been imitated by all succeeding writers ; and it may be 
doubted, whether from aH his successors more miaxims 
of theoretical knowledge, or more rules of practical pru- 
dence, can be collected, than he alone has given to his 
country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of men ; he 
was an exact surveyor of the inanimate world ; his de- 
scriptions have always some peculiarities, gathered by 
contemplating things as they really exist. It may be ob- 
served, that the oldest poets of many nations preserve 
their reputation, and that the following generations of wit, 
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after a short celebrity, sink into oblivion. The first, who* 
ever tiiej be, must take their sentiments and descriptions 
immediately from knowledge ; the resemblance is tiiere- 
fore just, their descriptions are verified by every eye, 
and their sentiments acknowledged by every breast. 
Those whom their fame invites to the same studies, copy 
partly them, and partly nature, tiU the books of one age 
gain such authority, as to stand in the place of nature to 
another, and imitation, always deviating a Uttle, becomes 
at last capricious and casual. Shakespeare, whether life 
. or nature be his subject, shews plainly, that he has seen 
with his own eyes ; he gives the image which he re- 
ceives, not weaJkened or distorted by the intervention of 
any other mind ; the ignorant feel his representations to 
be just, and the learned see that they are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be easy to find any author, except 
Homer, who invented so much as Shakespeare, who so 
inuch advance the studies which he cultivated, or 
effused so much novelty upon his age or country. The 
form, the character, the language, and the shows of the 
£nglish drama are his. He seems, ^ says Dennis, to have 
been the very original of our English tragical harmony , that 
is, the harmony ^ blank verse, diversified often by dissyllable 
and trisyllMe terminations. For the diversity distinguishes 
it from heroic harmony, and, by bringing it nearer to common 
use, makes it more proper to gain attention, and more Jit 
for cLction and dialogue. Such verse we make when we are 
writing prose ; we moke such verse in common conversation. 

I know not whether this praise is rigorously just. The 
dissyllable termination, which the critic rightly appro- 
priates to the drama, is to be found, though, I think, not 
in Gorboduc, which is confessedly before our author ; yet 
in Hieronymo, of which the date is not certain, but which 
there is reason to believe at least as old as his earliest 
plays. This however is certain, that he is 4he first who 
taught either tragedy or comedy to please, there being no 
theatrical piece of any older writer, of which the name is 
known, except to antiquaries and collectors of books, which 
are sought because they are scarce, and would not have 
been scarce, had they been much esteemed. 

To him we must ascribe the praise, unless Spenser may 
divide it with him, of having first discovered to how 
much smoothness and harmony the English languajg^e 
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could be softened. He has speeches, perhaps sometimes 
scenes, which hare all the dehcacy of Rowe, without his 
effeminacy. He endeayour^ indeed commonly to strike 
by the force and rigour of his dialogue, but he neyer 
executes his purpose better, than when he tries to sooth 
by softness. 

Yet it must be at last confessed, that as we owe every 
thing to him, he owes something to us ; that if much of 
his praise is paid by perception and judgment, much is 
likewise given by custom and veneration. We fix our 
eyes upon his graces, and turn them from his deformities, 
and endure in him what we should in another loathe or 
despise. If we endured without praising, respect for the 
^ther of our drama might excuse us ; but 1 have seen, 
in the book of some modem critic, a collection of anoma- 
lies, which show that he has corrupted language by every 
mode of depravation, but which his admirer has accumu* 
latcd as a monument of honour. 

He has scenes of undoubted and perpetual excellence, 
but perhaps not one play, which, if it were now exhibited 
as the work of a contemporary writer, would be heard to 
the conclusion. I am indeed far from thinking, that his 
works were wrought to his own ideas of perfection ; when 
they were such as would satisfy the audience, they satis- 
fied the writer. It is seldom that authors, though more 
studious of fame than Shakespeare, rise much above the 
standard of their own age ; to add a little to what is best 
will always be sufficient for present praise, and those who 
find themselves exalted into fame, are willing to credit 
their encomiasts, and to spare the labour of contending 
with themselves. 

It does not appear, that Shakespeare thought his works 
worthy of posterity, that he levied any ideal tribute upon 
future times, or had any further prospect, than of pre- 
sent popularity and present profit. When, his plays had 
been acted, his hope was at an end ; he solicited no addi- 
tion of honour from the reader. He therefore made no 
scruple to repeat the same jests in many dialogues, or to 
entangle different plots by the same knot of perplexity ; 
which may be at least forgiven him, by those who recol- 
lect, that of Congreve's four comedies, two are concluded 
by a Biarriage in a mask, by a deception, which perhaps 
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nerer happened, and which, whether likely or not, he 
did not invent. 

So careless was this great poet of future &me, that 
though he retired to ease and plenty, while he was yet 
little dtdvud into th^ vale of years^ before he could be 
disgusted with &tigue, or dibbled by infirmify, he made 
Bo collection of his works, nor desired to rescue those 
that had been already published from the depravations 
that obscured them, or secure to the rest a better destiny, 
by giving them to the world in their genuine state. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shakespeare in 
the late editions, the greater part were not published till 
about seven years after his death, and the few which 
appeared in Ins life are apparently thrust into the worid 
without the care of the author, and therefore probably 
without his knowledge. 

Of aU the puyishers, clandestine or professed, the neg- 
ligence and unskilfulness has, by the late revisers, been 
suificiently shown. The fiiults of all are indeed numerous 
and gross, and have not only corrupted many passages 
perhaps beyond recovery, but have brought others into 
suspicion, which are only obscured by obsolete phraseo- 
logy, or by the writer's unskilfulness and affectation. To 
alter is more easy than to explain, and temerity is a more 
commcm quality than diligence. Those who saw that 
they must employ conjecture to a certain degree, were 
willing to indulge it a httle further. Had the aiithor pub- 
lished his own works, we should have sat quietly down to 
disentangle his intricacies, and clear his obscuHties ; but 
now we tear what we cannot loose^ and eject what we 
happen not to understand. 

The fiiults are more than could have happened without 
the concurrence of many causes. The style of Shake- 
speare was in itself ungrammatical, perplexed, and ob- 
scure ; his works were transcribed for the players by those 
who may be supposed to have seldom understood them ; 
they were transmitted by copiers equally unskilful, who 
still multiplied errors ; they were perhaps sometimes mu- 
tilated by the actors, for the sake of shortening the 
speeches ; and were at last printed without correction of 
the press. 

• In this state they remained, not as Dr. Warburton sup- 
poses, because they were unregarded, but \)ec«vi^ ^% 

4 Vol. L O 
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editor's art was not yet applied to modern lan^^agcs, and 
our ancestors were accustomed to so much negligence of 
English printers, that they could very patiently endure 
it At last an edition was undertaken by Rowe ; not be- 
cause a poet was to be pubUshed by a poet, for Rowe seems 
to have thought very little on correction or explanation, 
but that our author's works might appear hke those of his 
fraternity, with the appendages of a life and reconmien- 
datory preface. Rowe has been clamorously blamed for 
not performing what he did not undertake, and it is time 
that justice be done him, by confessing, that though he 
seems to have had no thought of corruption beyond the 
printer's errors, yet he has made many emendations, if 
they were not made before, which his successors have re- 
ceived without acknowledgment, and which, if they had 
produced them, would have filled pages and pages with 
censures of the stupidity by which the faplts were com- 
mitted, with displays of the absurdities which they in- 
volved, with ostentatious expositions of the new reading, 
and self-congratulations on the happiness of discover- 
ing it. 

As of the other editors I have preserved the prefaces, 
I have hkewise borrowed the author's life from Rowe, 
though not written with much elegance or spirit ; it re- 
lates however what is now to be known, and therefore de- 
serves to pass through all succeeding publications. 
■ The nation had been for many years content enough 
with Mr. Rowe's performance, when Mr. Pope made 
them acquainted wiUi the true state of Shakespeare's text, 
showed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave reason to 
hope that there were means of reforming it. He collated 
the old copies, which none had thought to examine be- 
fore, and restored many lines to their integrity ; but, by 
a very compendious criticism, he rejected whatever he 
disliked, and thought more of amputation than of cure. 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. Warburton 
for distinguishing the genuine from the spurious plays. 
In this choice he exerted no judgment of his own ; the 
plays which he received, were given to Hemings and ' 
Condel, the first editors ; and those which he rejected, 
though, according to the licentiousness of the press in 
those times, they were printed during Shakespeare's life, 
with his name, had been omitted by his friends, and were^ 
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rarer added to bis works before the edition of 1664, from 
which they were copied by the later printers. 

This was a work which Pope seems to have thought 
tmworthy of his abilities, being not able to suppress his 
contempt of the dtUl duty of an editor. He understood 
bat half his undertaking. The duty of a collator is in- 
deed dull, yet, like other tedious tasks, is very necessary ; 
but an emendatory critic would ill discharge his duty, 
withottt qualities very different from dulness. In peru- 
sing a corrupted piece, he must have before him all possi- 
bilities of meaning, with all possibihties of expression. 
Such must be his comprehension of thought, and such his 
copiousness of language. Out of many readings possible, 
he must be able to select that which best suits with the 
state, ofHuions, and modes of language preyailing in 
every age, and with his author's particular cast of thought 
and turn of expression. Such must be- his knowledge, 
and such his taste. Conjectural criticism demands more 
than humanity possesses, and he thA exercises it with 
most praise, has very frequent need <^ indulgence. Let 
us now be told no more of the dull duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the common consequence of success. 
They whose exceUence of any kind has been loudly cele- 
brated, are ready to conclude, that their powers are uni- 
versal. Pope's edition fell, below his own expectations, 
and he was so much offended, when he was found to have 
left any thing for others to do, that he passed the latter 
part o£ his life in a state of hostility with verbal cri- 
ticism^ 

I have retained all his notes, that no fragment of so 
great a writer may be lost; his prei^ce, valuable alike for 
elegance of composition and justness of remark, and con- 
taining a general criticism on his author, so extensive that 
little can be added, and so exact, that little can be dispu- 
ted, every editof has an interest to suppress, but that 
every reader would demand its insertion. 

Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a man of narro.w 
comprehension, and small acquisitions, with no native 
and intrinsic splendour of genius, with little of the arti- 
ficial light of learning, but zealous for minute accuracy, 
and not negligent in pursuing it. He collated the ancient 
copies, and rectified many errors. A man so axm.Q\s&V^ 
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tcrupnloiis might have been expected to do more, but 
what little he did was comnoonly right. 

In his reports of copies and editions he is not to be 
(rusted without examination. He speaks sometimes in- 
definitely of copies, when he has only one. In his enu- 
meration of editions, he mentions the two first folios as of 
high, and the third folio as of middle authority; but the 
truth is, that the first is equivalent to all others, and that 
the rest only deviate from it by the printer's negligence. 
Whoever has any of the folios has all, excepting those 
diversities which mere reiteration of editions will produce. 
i collated them all at the beginning, but afterwards used 
only the first. 

Of his notes I have generally retained those which he 
retained himself in his second edition, except when they 
were confuted by subsequent annotators, or were too mi- 
nute to merit preservation. ' I have sometimes adopted 
hifl restoration of a comma, without inserting the pane- 
gyric in which he dblebrated himself for his achievement. 
The exuberant excrescence of his diction I have oflen 
lopped, his triumphant exultations over Pope and Rowe I 
have sometimes suppressed, and his contemptible osten- 
tation I have frequently concealed; but I have in some 
places shewn him, as he would have* shewn himself, for 
the reader's diversion, that the inflated emptiness of some 
notes may justify or excuse the contraction of the rest. 

Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and faith- 
less, thus petulant and ostentatious, by the good luck of 
having Pope for his enemy, has escaped, and escaped 
alone, writh reputation, from this undertaking. So wil- 
lingly does the world support those who sohcit favour, 
against those who conmiand reverence ; and so easily is 
he praised, whom no man can envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands of Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opinion, eminent^ 
qualified by nature for such studies. He had, what is 
the first requisite to emendatory criticism, that intuition by 
Which the poet's intention is immediately discovered, ^md 
that dexterity of intellect which despatches its work by 
the easiest means. He had uudoubtedlv read much ; his 
acquamtance with customs, opinions, and traditions, seems 
to have been large ; and he is often learned without show. 
He seldom passes what he does not understand, without 
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an attempt to find or to make a meaning, and sometime? 
hastily makes what a httle more attention would have 
ibund. He is solicitous to reduce to granunar, what he 
could not be sure that his author intended to be granmia- 
tical. Shakespeare regarded more the series of ideas, 
than of words ; and his language, not being designed for 
the reader's desk, was all that he desired it to be, if it 
conveyed his meaning to the audience. 

Hanmer's care of the metre has been too violently cen- 
sured. He found the measure reformed in so many pas- 
sages, by the silent labours of some editors, with the si- 
lent acquiescence of the rest, that he thought himself al- 
lowed to extend a little further the license, which had 
already been carried so far without reprehension ; and of 
his corrections in general, it must be confessed, that they 
are oflen just, and made commonly with the least possible 
violation of the text. 

But, by inserting his emendations, whether invented or 
borrowed, into the page, without any notice of varying 
copies, he has appropriated the labour of his predeces- 
sors, and made his own edition of little authority. His 
confidence indeed, both in himself and others, was too 
great ; he supposes all to be right that was done by Pope 
and Theobald ; he seems not to suspect a critic of £iUibi- 
hty, and it was but reasonable that he should claim what 
he so hberally granted. 

As he never writes without careful inquiry and dili- 
gent consideration, I have received all his notes, and be- 
lieve that every reader will wish for more. 

Of the last editor it is more difficult to speak. Respect 
is due to high place , tenderness to living reputation, and 
venerati(xi to genius and learning ; but he cannot be justly 
offended at that libei*ty of which he has himself so fre- 
quently given an example, nor very solicitous what is 
Uiought of notes, which he ought never to have consi- 
dered as part of his serious employments, and which, I 
suppose, since the ardour of composition is remitted, he 
no longer numbers among his happy effusions. 

The original and predominant error of his commentary, 
is acquiescence in his first thoughts ; that precipitation 
which is produced by consciousness of quick discernment ; 
and that confidence which presumes to do, by surveying 
the surface, what labour only can perform, by penetrating 
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the bottom. Ifia notes exhibit sometunes perverse inter- 
|Nretations, and sometiines improbable conjectures ; he at 
erne time gives the author more profundity of meaning 
than the sentence admits, and at another discovers absurdi- 
ties, where the sense is plain to every other reader. But 
his emendations are Hkewise often happy and just ; and 
his interpretation of obscure passages, learned and sa- 
gacious. ^ 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejected those, against 
which the general voice of the public has exclaimed, or 
which their own incongruity ipunediately condemns, and 
which, I suppose, the author himself would desire to be 
forgotten. Of the. rest, to j^aH Thaye given the highest 
approbation, by inserting the offered reading in the text ; 
part I have left to the judgment of the reader, as doubt- 
ful, though specious ; and part I have censured without 
reserve, but I am sure without bitterness of maUce, and, 
I hope, without wantonness of insult. 

It is no pleasure to me, in revising my volumes, to ob- 
serve how much paper is wasted in confutation. Whoever 
considers the revolutions of learning, and the various ques- 
tions of greater or less importance^ upon which wit and 
reason have exercised their powers, must lament the un- 
successfillness of inquiry, and the slow advances of truth, 
when he reflects, that great part of the labour of every 
writer is only the destruction of those that went before him. 
The first care of the f>uilder of anew system, is to demo- 
lish the ^brics which are standing. The chief desire of him 
that comments on an author, is to show how much other 
commentators have corrupted and obspured him. The 
opinions prevalent in one age, as truths above the reach 
of controversy, are confuted and rejected in another, and 
rise again to reception in remoter times. Thus the hu- 
man mind is kept in motion without progress. Thus some- 
times truth and error, and sometimes t;ontrarie ties of error, 
take each other's place by reciprocal invasion. The tide 
of seeming knowledge, which' is poured over one gene 
ration, retires and leaves another naked and barren ; the 
sudden meteors of inteUigence, which for >a while appear 
to shoot their beams into the regions of obscurity, on a 
sudden withdrai^ their lustre, and leave mortals again to 
grope their way. 
^ These elevations and depressions of renown, and the 
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contradictions to which all improverff of knowledge mnst 
iR>F eyer be exposed, since they are not escaped by the 
highest and brightest of mankind, may surely be endured 
with patience by critics and annotators, who can rank 
themselves but as the satellites of their authors. How 
canst thou beg for life, says Homer's hero to his captive, 
when thou kno west that thou art now to suffer only what 
must another day be suffered by Achilles ? 

Dr. Warburton had a name suj£cient to confer celebrity 
on those who Could exalt themselves into antagonists, and 
his notes have raised a clamour too loud to be distinct. His 
chief assailants are the authors o{The canons of criticism^ 
and of The revisal of Shakespeare^ s text; pf whom one ridi- 
cules his errors with airy petulance, suitable enough to 
the levity of the controversy ; the other attacks them with 
gloomy malignity, as if he were dragging to justice an as- 
sassin or incendiary. • The one stings like a fly, sucks a 
little blood, takes a gay flutter, and returns for more ; the 
other bites hke a viper, and would be glad lo leave inflam- 
mation and gangrene behind him. When I think on one, 
with his confederates, I remember the danger of Coriola- 
nus, who was afraid that Wr/s with spits, and boys w^ith stones, 
should slay him in puny^bg-ttle ; >^en the other crosses my 
imagination, I. remember the prodigy in Macbeth : 

A falcon towering in his pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and kilVd. 

Let me however do theln justice. One is a wit, and-one 
a scholar.* They have both shewn acuteness sufficient 
in the discovery of faults, and have both advanced some 
probable interpretations of obscure passages ; but when 
they aspire to conjecture and emendation, it appears how 
falsely we all estimate our own abilities, and the little which 
they have been able to perform, might have taught them 
more candour to the endeavours of others. 

Before Dr. Warburton's edition. Critical Observations on 
Shakespeare had been published by Mr. Upton, kman skill- 
ed in languages, and acquainted with books, but who seems 

* It 13 extraordinary that this gentleman should attempt so voluminous a work as 
the r«yiBal of Shakespeare^s Text, when be tells us io iiis preface, ' he was not so 
fortunate as to be furnished with either of the folio editions, much less any of the 
ancient quartos : and even sir Thomas Hanmer^s peru)rn)ance was known to him 
ocly by Dr. Warburton's representation.* i*AUMER> 
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to hai^ bad no g^reat vigour of genins or nicety of taste. 
Manj of his explanations are curious and useAil, but he 
likewise, though he professed to oppose the licentious con- 
fidence of editors, and adhere to the old copies, is unable 
to restrain the rage of emendation, though his ardour is 
ill seconded by his skill. Every cold empiric, when his 
heart is expanded by a successful experiment, swells into 
a theorist, and the laborious collator at some unlucky mo- 
ment frolics in conjecture. 

Critical, historical, and explanatory notes hare been like- 
wise published upon Shakespeare by Dr. Grey, whose di- 
ligent perusal of the old English writers has enabled him 
to make some useful observations. What he undertook 
he has well enough performed, but as he neither attempts 
judicial nor emendatory criticism, he employs rather his 
memory than his sagacity. It were to be wished that all 
would endeavour to imitate his modesty, who have not 
been able to surpass his knowledge. 

I can say with great sincerity of all my predecessors, 
what I hope will hereafler be said of me, that not one has 
left Shakespeare without improvement, nor is there one 
to whom I have not been indebted for assistance and infor- 
matron. Whatever I have taken from them, it was my in- 
tern ion to refer to its original author, and it is certain, that 
what I have not given to another, I believed when I wrote 
it to be my own. In some perhaps I have been anticipa- 
ted ; but if I am ever found to encroach upon the remarks 
of any other commentator, I am willing that the honour, be 
it more or less, should be transferred to the first claimant, 
fojr his right, and his alone, stands above dispute; the se- 
cond can prove his pretensions only to himself, nor can 
himself always distinguish invention^ with sufficient cer- 
tainty, from recollection. 

They" have all been treated by me with candour, which 
they have not been careful of observing to one another. 
It is not easy to discover from what cause the acrimony of 
a scholiast can naturally proceed. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed by him are of very small importance ; they involve 
neither property nor liberty ; nor favour the interest of 
sect or party. The vai'ious readings of copies, and differ- 
ent interpretations of a passage, seem to be questions that 
might exercise the wit, without engaging the passions. 
But whether it be, that small things make mean men proud » 
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I vani^ty catches small occasions ; or that all contrarrety 
opinion, even in thoise that can defend it no longer, 
kes proud men angrj ; there is often fl^tmd m commen- 
ies a spontaneous strain of invective and contempt, more 
jer and venomous- than is vented by the Most furious 
kjtTQvertist in politics against' those whom he is hired to 
faaie. 

Perhaps the lightness of the matter may conduce to the 
bemence of the agency; ^hen the truth to be investi^ 
ted is so near to inexistence, as to escape attention, its 
Ik is to be enlarged by rage and exclamation : that to^ 
dch sdl Would l?e indideren£ in its original state, may 
ract notice wh^en the fate of a name is appended to it. 
commetotor has indeed gpreat temptations to supply by 
rbi^ence what he wants of dignity, to beat his Kttle gold 
a spacious surface, to Dirork that to foam which no^H 
^diligencie can exalt to Spirit' 

The notes which I have borrowed or wrftt6n are either 
istrative^ b}^ which difficulties are explained ; or judi- 
I, by which faults and beauties aae remarked ; or emen- 
lory, by which depravations, are corrected. 
The explanations transcribed from others, if I do ndt 
jjcnn any other interpretation, L suppose commonly to 
right, at least I intend by acquiescence to confess, that 
lave no thmg better to propose. 

After tl^e labours of all the editors, I found many pas- 
^8 which appeared to me Kkely to obstruct the greater 
mber of readers, and thought it. my duty to facilitate 
liv paiissage. It is impossible for an expositor not to 
ite too little for some, and too much for others. He 
1 only judge what is necessary by his own 'experience ; 
i how long soever he majr deliberate, will at last ex-^ 
lin many lines which the learned will think impossible 
be mistaken, and omit many for wliich the ignorant wiH 
int his help. These are censures merely relative, and 
ist be guietly endured. I have entleavoured to be nei- 
3r superfluously copious, nor scrupulously reserved, ( . 
d hope that ITiave made my author's meaning accessible 
many, who before were frighted from pertising Wm, 
d contributed something to the public, by diffusing in-' 

cent and rational pleasure. 

The complete explanation of an author pot. systematic 
d conseqViential but desultory and vagrant; aboundinj^ in 

\oh I C2 
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casual allQsiona and light hints, is not to be expected from 
any single scholiast All personal reflections, when names 
are suppressed, most be in a few years irrecoverably db 
literated ; and customs, too minute to attract the notice of 
law, such as modes of dress, formalities of conyersatton. 
rules of visits, dispositions of furniture, and practices or 
ceremony, which naturally find places in famihajr dialogue, 
are so fugitive and unsubstantial, that they are not eaaly 
retained or recovered. What can be known will be col* 
iected by chance, from the recesses of obscure and obso- 
lete papers, perused commonly with some other view. 
Of this knowledge every man has some, and none has 
much ; but when an author has engaged the public atten« 
tfon, those who can add any thing to his illustration, com- 
municate their discoveries, and time produces what had 
eluded diligence; 

To time 1 have been obliged to resign man^ passiuges , 
which, though 1 did not understand them, will perhaps 
hereafter be explained, having, I hope, ilbstrated some, 
which others have neglected or mistaken, sometimes by 
short remarics, or marginal directions, such as eveiy edi- 
tor has added at his will, and often by comments more la« 
borious than the matter will seem to deserve ; but that 
which is most difficult is not always most important, and 
to an editor nothing is a trifle by which his author is ob- 
scured. 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not been very 
diligent to observe. Some plays have more, and some 
fewer judicial observations, not in proportion to their 
difletence of merit, but because I gave this part of my de^ 
sign to chance and' to caprice. The reader, I believe, i^ 
seldom pleased to find hiis opinion anticipated ; it is natural 
to delight more in what we find or make, th^ in what wc 
receive. Judgment, like other faculties, is improved by 

Sractice, and its advancement is hindered by submission to 
ictatorial decisions, as the memory grows torpid by the 
use of a table-book. Some initiation is however necessa- 
ry ; of all skill, part is infused by precept, and part is ob- 
tained by habit ; I have therefore shewn so much as may 
enable the candidate of criticism to discover the rest. 

To the end of most plays I have added short strictures, 
containing a general censure of faults, or praise of excel- 
lence ; in which I know not how much I have concurred 
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with the current opinion ; bot I liaye not, by any affecta- 
tion of siiq^arity, deviated firom it. Nothing is minutel}* 
^nd particulariy examined, and therefore it ia to be sop- 
posed, that in the plays which are condemned, there iff 
much to be praised, and in those which are praised, much 
to be condemned. 

The part of criticism in which the whole succession of 
editors has laboured with the greatest diligence, which has 
occasioned the most arrogant ostentation, and excited the 
keenest acrimony, is the emendation of corrupted passages, 
to which the pubHc attention haying been first drawn by 
the violence of the contention between Pope and Theobald, 
has been continued by the persecution, which, with a kind 
of conspiracy, has been since raised against all the publish- 
ers of Shakespeare. 

That many passages have passed in a state of deprava- 
tion through all the editions is indubitably certain; of 
these the restoration is only to be aittempted by collation 
of copies, or sagacity of conjecture. The collator's pro- 
vince is safe and easy, the conjecturer's perilous and dif- 
ficult. Yet as the greater part of the plays are extant 
<H^ in one copy, the peril must not be avoided, nor the 
difficulty refused. ' ^ 

Of the readings which this emulation of amendment 
has hitherto produced, some from the labours of every 
publisher I have advanced into the text ; those are to be 
considered as in my opinion sufficiently supported; some 
I have rejected without mention, as evidentiy erroneous ; 
some I have left in the notes without censure or approba- 
tion, as jesting in equipoise between objection and de- 
fence ; and some, which seemed specious but not right, I 
have inserted with a subsequent animadversion. 

Having classed the observations of others, I was at last 
to try what I could substitute for their mistakes, and how 
I could supply their omissions. I collated such copies as 
1 could procure, and wished for more, but have not found 
the collectors of these rarities very communicative. Of 
the editions which chance f>T kindness put into my hands, I 
have given an enumeration, that I may not be blamed for 
neglecting what I had not the power to do. 

By examining the old copies, I soon found that the lat- 
ter publishers, with all their boasts of diligence, suffered 
many passages to stand unauthorized, and contented them- 
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selves with Rowe's reflation of the texjt, erea where 
they knew it to be arbitrarj^ and with a litde cwksideni'* 
tion might hare found it to be wrong. Some of these al* 
terati(ms are only the ejecticm of a word for one that «p- 
peared to him more elegant or more intelligible* These 
corruptions I have often silently rectified ; for the history 
of onr language, and the true force of our words, can only 
be preserved, by keeping Uie text of authors free from 
adulteration. Others, and those very frequent, smoothed 
the cadence, or regulated the measure ; on these I have 
not exercised the same rigour ; if only a word Was trans- 
posed, or a particle inserted or omitted, I have sometimes 
suffered the line to stand ; for the inconstancy of the copies 
is such, as that some liberties may be easily permitted. 
But this practice I have not suffered to proceed &r, hav- 
ing restored the primitive diction wherever it could for 
any reason be preferred. 

The emendations, which comparison of copies supplied.. 
I have inserted in the text ; sometimes, where the im- 
provement was slight, without notice, and sometimes with 
an account of the reasons of the change. 

Conjecture, though it be sometimes unavoidable, I have 
not wantonly nor licentiously indulged. It has been my 
settled principle, that the reading of the ancfent books is 
probably true, and therefore is not to be disturbed for the 
sake of elegance, perspicuity, or mere improvement of 
the sense. For though much credit is not due to the fide- 
lityv nor any to the judgment of the first publishers, yet 
they who had the copy before their eyes were more like- 
ly to read it right, than we who read it only by imagina- 
tion. But it is evident that they have often made strange 
mistakes^ by ignorance or negligence, and that therefore 
something may be properly attempted by criticism, keep- 
ing the middle way between presumption and timidity. 

Such criticism 1 haye attempted to practise, and where 
any passage appeared inextricably perplexed, have en- 
deavoured to discover how it may be recalled to sense, 
with least violence. But my fiif t labour is, always to turn 
the old text on every side, and try if there be any inter-' 
stice, through which light can find its way; nor would 
Hue tins himself condemn me, as refusing the trouble of re- 
seaiich, for the ambition of alteration. In this modest in- 
dustry I have not been unsuccessfiil. I have rescued many 
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lines from the violations of temerity, and Becnred many 
scenes from the inroads of correction. I have adopted the 
Roman sentiment, that it is more honourable to save a citi- 
zen, than to kill an enemy, ai^d have been more careful to 
protect than to attack. 

I have preserved the common distribution of the plays 
into acts, though I believe it to be in aknost all the plays 
void of authofity. Some of those which are divided in 
the later editions have no division in the first folio, and 
some that are divided in the folio have no division in the 
preceding copies. The settled mode of the theatre re- 
quires four intervals in the play ; but few, if any, of our 
author's compositions can be properly distributed in that 
manner. An act is so much of the drama as passes with- 
out intervention of time, or change of place. A pause 
makes a new act. In every real, and therefore in ever}' 
imitative action, the intervab may be more or fewer, 
the restriction of five acts being accidental and arbitrary. 
This Shakespeare knew, and this he practiced ; his plays? 
were written, and at first printed in one unbroken con- 
tinuity, and ought now to be exhibited with short pauses 
interposed as often as the scene is changed, or any con- 
siderable time is required to pass. This method would 
at once quell a thousand absurdities. 

In restoring the author's works to their integrity, I 
have considered the punctuation ^ wholly in my power ; 
for what could be their care of colons and commas, who 
corrupted words and sentences ? Whatever could be done 
by adjusting points, is therefore silently performed, in some 
plays, with much diligence, in others with lefes ; it is hard 
to keep a busy eye steadily fixed upon evanescent atoms, 
or a discursive mind upon evanescent truth. The same 
liberty has been taken with a few particles, or other 
words of slight effect. I have^ sometimes inserted or 
omitted them without notice. I have done that some- 
times, which the other editors have done always, and 
which indeed the state . of the text may sufficiently 
justify. 

The greater part of readers, instead of blaming us for 
passing trifles, will wonder that on mere trifles so much 
labour is expended, with such importance of debate, and 
fcuch solemnity of diction. To these I answer with conij- 
dence, that they are judging of an art which they do no^ 
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understuid ; yet cannot much reproach them with their 
igoorance, nor promise, that thej would beeome in ge- 
neral, by leammg criticism, more usefbl, haj^er, or 
wiser. 

As I practised coiljectare more, I learned to trust it less ; 
and afler I had printed a few plays, resolved to insert none 
of my own readings in the text Upon this caution I now 
congratulate myself, for ereiy day mcreases my doubt of 
my emendations. 

SiAce I have confined my imagination to the mamn, it 
must not be considered as very reprehensible, if I haye 
suffered it to play some freaks in its own dominion. There 
is no danger in conjecture, if it be proposed as conjecture ; 
and. while the text remains uninjured, those changes may 
l>e safely offered, which are not considered even by him 
that offers them as necessary or safe. ' 

If my readings are of little value, they have not been 
ostentatiously displayedf or importunately obtruded. I 
could have written lon^r notes, for the art of writing notes 
is not of difficult attainment. The work is performed, 
first by railing at the stupiditv, negligence, ignorance, and 
asinine tastelessness of tiie rormer editors, and shewing, 
from all that goes before and all that follows, the inele- 
gance and absurdity bf the old reading ; then by proposing 
something, which to superficial readers would seem spe- 
cious, but which the editor rejects with indignation ; then 
by producing the true reading, with a long paraphrase, 
and concluding with loud acclamations on the discovery, 
and a sober wish for the advancement and prosperity of 
genuine criti/cism. ' 

All this may be done, and perhaps done sometimes with- 
out impropriety. But I have always suspected that the 
reading is right, which requires many words to prove it 
wrong ; and the emendation wrong, that cannot without so 
much labour appear to be right. The justness of a happy 
restoration strikes at once, and the moral precept may be ; 
well applied to criticism, ^t^oc^ dubitas ne feceris. 

To dread the shore which he sees spread with wrecks, 
is natural to the sailor. I had before my eye, so many 
critical adventures ending in miscarriage, that caution was 
forced upon me. I encountered in every page wit strug- 
gling with its own sophistry, and learning confused by the 
multiplicity of its views. I was forced to censure those 
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whom I admired, and could not but reflect, while I was 
dispossessing their emendations, how soon the same fiite 
might happen to my own, and how many of the readings 
which I haye corrected may be by some other editor de- 
fended and established. 

ChiHci I MOW, that other* 9 names ^ace^ 

Andfix their oivfi, mth labour, in the place ; 

Their own^ like others, soon their place resigned, 

Or disappear* dy and lefi thejirst behind* Pope . 

That a conjectural critic should often be mistaken, can- 
not be wonderful, either to others or himself, if it be con- 
sidered, that in his art there is no system, no principal 
and axiomatical truth that regulates subordinate positions. 
His chance of error is repewed at every attempt ; an 
oblique view of the passage, a slight misapprehensionof a 
phrase, a casual inattention to the parts connected, is suf- 
%cien^ to make him not only &il, but fail ridiculously ; and 
when he succeeds best he proiluces perhaps but one read- 
ing of many probable, and he that suggests another will 
always be able to dispute his claims. 

It is an unhappy state, in which danger is hid under 
pleasure. The sdlurements of emendation are scarcely 
resistible. Conjecture has all the joy and all the pride of 
invention, and he that has once started a happy change, is 
too much delighted to consider what objections may rise 
against it. 

Yet conjectural criticism has been of great use in tlie 
learned world ; nor is it my intention to depreciate a study, 
that has exercised so many mighty minds, from the revi- 
^val oi'leaming to our own age, from the Bishop of Aleria 
to English Bentley. The critics on ancient authors have, in 
the exercise of their sagacity, many assistances, which the 
editor of Shakespeare is condemned to want. They art- 
employed upon grammatical and settled languages, whoso 
construction contributes so much to perspicuity, that Ho- 
mer has fewer passages unintelligible than Chaucer. The 
words have not only a known regimen, but invariable quan- 
tities, which direct and confine the choice. There are 
conmionly more manuscripts than one ; and tliey do not 
often conspire in the same mistakes. Yet Scaliger could 
confess to Salmasius how little satisfaction his emendatiwis . 

i 
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gave him. nindunt nobis conjectunz nostrm^ qvarum nos 
pudet, posteaqucun in melio res codices incidimus. And Lipai- 
us could complain, that critics were making faults, by try- 
ing to remove them, Ut olim vitiis, ita nunc remediie to6e» 
ratur. And indeed, where mere conjecture is to be used, 
the. emendations of ScaUger and Lipsius, notwithstanding 
their wonderful sagacity and erudition, are often vag^e and 
disputable, like mine or Theobald's. 

Perhaps I may not be more censured for doing wrong, 
than for doing little ; for raising in the public expectations 
which at last I have not answered. The expectation of 
ignorance is indefinite, and that of knowledge is often ty- 
rannical. It is hard to satisfy those who know not wf 
to demand, or those who demand by design what they th 
impossible to be done. I have indeed disappointed 
Opinion more than my own ; yet 1 have endeavoure 
perform my task with no slight solicitude. Not a sii 
.passage in the whole work has appeared to me corijrapt, 
which I have not attempted to restore ; or obscure ^fM^ch 
I have not endeavoured to illustrate. In many r^ have 
Ailed like others ; and from many, after all my efi^Ms, I 
have retreated^ and confessed the repulse. I ha^l^e not 
passed over, with affected superiority, what is i Vqaally 
difficult to the reader and to myself, but where I cdKald not 
instruct him, have owned ray ignorance. I raighft easily 
have accumulated a mass of seeming learning upc\ii> easy 
scenes ; but it ought not to be imputed to negligenfce, that 
where nothing was necessary, nothing has been dJone^ or 
that, where othei-s have said enough, I have rsaiS HO' 
more; \ -• 

Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary^ evils. 
Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the po^fers o{ 
Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest pleat^ure 
that the drama can give, read every play, from the first 
scene to the last, with utter negligence of all his commen- 
tators. When his fancy is once on the wijig, let it not 
stoop at correction or explanation. When his attention 
is strongly engaged, let it disdain aUke to turn aside to the 
names of Theobald and of Pope. Let him read on through 
brightness and obscurity, through integrity and corruption ; 
let him preserve his comprehension of the dialogue and 
his interest in the fable. And when the pleasures of no- 
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Telly have ceased, let him attempt exactness, and read the 
commentators. 

Particular passages are cleared by notes, but the gene- 
ral effect of the work is weakened. The mind is refri- 
gerated by intermption ; the thoughts are diverted from 
the principal subject ; the reader is weary, he suspects 
not why ; and at last throws away the book which he has 
too diligently studied. 

Parts are not to be examined till the whole has been 
surveyed ; there is a kind of intellectual remoteness ne- 
cessary for the comprehension of any great work in its full 
design and in its true proportions ; a close approach 
shows the smaller niceties, but the beauty of the whole is 
discerned no longer. 

It is not very grateful to consider how little the suc- 
cession of editors has added to this author's- power of 
pleasing. He was read, admired, studied, and imitated. 
while he was yet deformed with all the improprieties 
which ignorance and neglect could accumulate upon him : 
while the reading was yet not rectified, nor his allusions 
understood ; yet then did Dry den pronounce, that Shake- 
speare was the man, who, of all modem and perhaps an- 
cient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. 
All the images of nature were still present to him, and he 
drew them not laboriously, but luckily : when he describes 
any thing, yon more than see it, you feel it too. Those, 
who accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the 
greater commendation ; he was naturally learned ; he 
needed not the spectacles of books to read nature ; he 
looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he is 
every where alike ; were he so, I should do him injury 
to compare him with the greatest of mankind. He is ma- 
ny times flat and insipid ; his comic wit degenerating into 
clenches, Jiis serious swelUng into bombast. But he is 
always g^eat, when some great occasion is presented to 
him : no man can say, he ever had a fit subject for his wit, 
and did not then raise himself as high above the rest of 
poets, 

Quantum lenta solent inter vibuma cupressi. 

It is to be lamented, that such a writer should want a 
commentary ; that his language should become obsolete, 

5 Vol. I. j 
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or his sentiments obscure. But it is vain to carry wisL i 
beyond the condition oif human things; that which must 
happen to all, has happened to Shakespeare, by accident 
and time ; and more than has been suffered by any other 
writer since the use of types, has been suffered by him 
through his own negligence of fame, or perhaps by that 
superiority of mind, which despised its own performances, 
when it compared them with its powers, and judged those 
Works unworthy to be preserved, which the critics of fol- 
lowing ages were to contend for the faihe of restoring and 
explaining. 

Among these candidates of inferior fame, I am now to 
stand the judgment of the public ; and wish that I could 
confidently produce my commentary as equal to the en- 
couragement which I have had the honour of receiving. 
Every work of this kind is by its nature deficient, and I 
should feeLlittle solicitude about the sentence, were it to 
be pronounced only by the skilful and the' learned. 
' Of what has been performed in this revisal, an account 
is given in the following pages by Mr. Steevens, who might 
have spoken both of his own diligence and sagacity, in 
terms'of greater self-approbation, without deviating fh)in 
modesty or truth.* 

Johnson. 

* This paanse relates to the edition published in 1773, by George Steeveni, Es^ 

Halohs. 

other ptasages in this Preface allude to the edition of 1793. with Notes br Samael 
Johnson and George Steevens, Esq. Johnson^s Preface is preserved in this edhioB 
(without alteration) for its beauty of diction, and the happy turn of reasopiBS 
throughout the whole 
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SHAKESPEARE," says a brother of the craft, <«i8 a 
rast garden of criticism :" and certainly no one can be fa-* 
Toured with more weeders gratis. 

Bnt how often, my dear sir, are treeds and flowers torn 
up indiscriminately-^the ravaged spot is replanted in a 
moment, and a profusion of critical thorns throwii over it 
for security. 

** A prudent man, therefore, would not venture his 
fingers amongst them." « 

Be however in little pain for your friend, who regards 
himself sufficiently to l!e cautious : — ^yet he asserts with 
confidence, that no improvement can be expected, whilst 
the natural soil is mistaken for a hot-bed, and the natives 
of the banks of .^ron are scientifically choked with the cul- 
ture of exotics. 

Thus much for metaphor ; it is contrary to the statute 
to fly out so early : but who can tell, whether it may not 
be demonstrated by some critic or other, that a devia« 
tion from rule is peculiarly happy in an Essay on Shake- 
speare ! r 

You have long known my opinion concerning the li- 
terary acquisitions of our immortal dramatist; and re- 
member how I congratulated myself on my coincidence 
with the last and best of his editors. I told you however, 
that his smaH Latin and less Greek would still be litigated, 
and you see very assuredly that I was not mistaken. The 
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trumpet hath been sounded against ** the darling project 
of representing Shakespeare as one of the illiterate vul- 
gar;" and indeed to so good purpose, that I would by all 
means recommend the performer to the army of the brof- 
ing faction, recorded by Cervantes. The testimony of 
his contemporaries is again disputed ; constant tradition is 
opposed by flimsy arguments ; and nothing is heard, but 
confusion and nonsense. One could scarcely imagine this 
a topic very likely to inflame the passions: it is asserted 
by Dryden, that *' those who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, give him the greatest commendation ;" yet an 
attack upon an article of faith hath been usually received 
with more temper and complacence, than the unfortunate 
opinion, which I am about to defend. 

But let us previously lament with every lover of Shake* 
speare, that the question was not fully discussed by Mr. 
Jonson himself: what he sees intuitively, others must ar- 
rive at by a series of proofs ; and I have not time to teach 
with precision : be contented therefore with a few curso- 
ry observations, as they may happen to arise from the 
chaos of papers, you have so often laughed at, *' a stock 
sufficil^nt to set up an editor inform,** I am convinced of 
the strength of my cause, and superior toany httie advan* 
tage from sophistical arrangements. 

General positions without proofs will probably have no 
great weight on either side, yet it may not seem fair to 
suppress them : take them therefore as their authors oc* 
cur to me, and we will afterward proceed to particulars. 

The testimony of Ben stands foremost : and some h^ve 
held it sufficient to decide the controversy : in the warm* 
est panegyric, that ever was written, he apologizes for 
what he supposed the only defect in his *' beloved friend,— 

Soul of the ag« ! 

Xh' applause ! delight ! ilie woader of our stage !— 

whose memoiy he honoured almost to idolatry :" and, 
conscious of the worth of ancient literature, like any other 
man on the same occasion, he rather carries his ac^tuire- 
ments above , than below the truth. ^< Jealousy !" cri«6 
Mr. Upton ; " people will allow others any qualities, bat 
those upon which they highly value ^Aewis«/re«." Yes, 
where there is a competition, and the competitor formid* 
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Sble : but, I iMDk, ^is critic bimdelf hath scaFCelj set 
in opposution &e kaffoing of ShakespeaFe and Jonson. 
When a superiorify k mmereMy ^"azi^, it by no means 
appears a man's literary interest to depress die reputation 
of hisjtttagonist. 

In tru&, Mie received ojHnion of the pride and malig- 
nity j[^ J^ason, at least in the earlier part of life, is abso* 
lutely groundless : at this time scarce a {day or a poem 
appeared without Ben's encomium', from* Ae original 
Shakespeare to tiie translator of Du Bartas. 

BxA Jonson is hy no means our only authority. Dray- 
ton, the countryman and acquaintance of Shakespeare, 
determines his excellence to the ruUurall braine only. 
I^igges,*'a Tiit of the town before our poet left the stage, 
is very steong to the purpose , 

. . I>telii«e only belpt bini) for looke tfaorow, 
This whole book, thou shalt'find be doth not borow, 
One phrase froni Greekes, nor Latines imitate, 
r^or once from vnlgar langnages translate. 

Suckling opposed his €amr ^ratn to the smeat rf the 
learned Jonson. Denham assures us that all he had was 
from old mother'Wit. His native wood-notes mid, every 
one remembers to be celebrated by Milton. Dryden ob- 
serves prettily enough, that "he wanted not the specta- 
cles ofbo(^ to read nature. He came out of her hand, 
as some one else expresses it, like Tallas out of Jove^s 
head, at full growth and mature. 

The ever memorable Efales of Eton, (who, notwith- 
standing his epithet, is, I fear, almost forgotten,) had too 
great a knowledge both of Shakespeare and the ancients 
to allow much acquaintance between them : and urged 
very justly x>n the part of genius in opposition to pedan- 
try, that " if he had not read the clatesics, he had likewise 
not stolen from them ; and if any topic was produced from 
a poet of antiquity he would undertake to show somewhat 
on the same subject, at least as well written by Shake- 
speare." 

Fuller, a diligent and equal searcher afler truth and 
quibbles, declares positively, that " his learning was very 
little, — nature was all the art used upon him, as he him" 
:elf, if alive, would confess." And may we. not say, he 
did confess it, when he apologized for his urUtttored lines 
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to his noble patron the Earl of Southampton ?•— this list of 
witnesses might be easily enlarged ; but I flatter myself, 
I shall stand in no need of such evidence. 

One of the first and most vehement assertors of the 
learning of Shakespeare was the editor of his poems, the ^ 
well-known Mr. Gildon ; and his steps were most punctu- I 
ally taken by a subsequent labourer in the same depart- 
ment, Dr. Sewell. 

Mr. Pope supposed " httle gpround for the common 
opinion of his want of learning : once indeed he made 
a proper distinction between Uaming and languages^ as I 
would be understood to do in my title-page ; but unfor- 
tunately he forgot it in the course of his disquisition, and 
endeavoured to persuade himself that Shakespeare's ac- 
quaintance with the ancients might be actually proved by 
the same medium as Jonson's. 

Mr. Theobald is '* very unwilling to allow him so poor 
a scholar, as many have laboured to represent him ;" and 
yet is *' cautious of declaring too positively on the other 
side of the question." 

Dr. Warburton hath exposed the weakness of some ar- 
guments from suspected imitations ; and yet offers others, 
which, I doubt not, he could as easily have refuted. 

JVIr. Upton wonders " with what kind of reasoning any 
one could be so far imposed upon, as to imagine that 
Shakespeare ,had no learning ;" and lashes with much 
zeal and satisfaction '' the pride and pertness of dunces, 
who under such a name would gladly shelter their own 
idleness and ignorance." 

He, like the learned knight, at every anomaly in gnm* 
mar or metre, . 

Hath hard words ready to show why, ' ' 

And tell what rule he did it by. ^ 

How would the old bard have been astonished to have 
found, that he had very skilfully given the trochaic dime' 
ter brachycatalectic, commonly called the ithyphallic mea- 
sure to the witches in Macbeth ! and that now and then a 
halting verse afforded a most beautiful instance of the pes 
proceleusmaticus ! 

" But," continues Mr. Upton, ** it was a learned age ; 
Roger Ascham assures us, that queen Elizabeth read more 
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Greek ^very day, than some dignitaries of the church did 
Latin in a whole week." This appears very probahle ; 
and a pleasant proof it is of the general learning of the 
times, and of Shakespeare in particular. I wonder he did 
not corroborate it with an extract from her injunctions to 
her clergy, that " such as were but mean readers should 
peruse over before, once or twice, the chapters and ho- 
milies, to the intent they might read to the better under- 
standing of the people." 

Dr. Grey declares, that Shakespeare's knowledge in the 
Greek and Latin tongues cannot reasonably he caUed in 
question. Dr. Dodd supposes it proved, that he was not 
such a novice in learning and antiquity as some people would 
pretend. And to close the whole, for I suspect you to be 
tired of quotation, Mr. Whalley, the ingenious editor of 
Jonson, hath written a piece' expressly on this side the 
question : perhaps from a very excusable partiality, he 
was willing to draw Shakespeare from the field of nature 
to classic ground, where alode, he knew, his author could 
possibly cope with him. 

These critics, and many others their coadjutors, have 
supposed themselves able to trace Shakespeare in the 
writings of the ancients } and have sometimes persuade^d 
us of their own learnings whatever became of their au- 
thor's. Plagiarisms have been discovered in every natural 
description and every moral sentiment. ^ Indeed by the 
kind assistance of the various Excerpta, SententicB^ and 
Floresy this business may be. effected with very little ex- 
pense of time or sagacity ; as Addison hath demonstrated 
in his comment on Chevy-chase, and Wagstaflf on Tom 
Thumb ; and I myself will engage to give you quotations 
from the elder English writers (for, to own the truth, I 
was once idle enough to collect such,) which shall carry 
with them at least an equal degree of similarity. But 
there can be no occasion of wasting any future time in 
this department : the world is now in possession of th# 
Marks of Imitation, 

" Shakespeare however hath frequent allusions to the 
facts and fables of antiquity." Granted : — and as Mat. 
Prior says, to save the eflfusion of more Christian ink, I 
will endeavour to show, how they came to his acquaint 
ance. 

It is notorious, that much of his mdittr of fact V»ovf 
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ledge is deduced fromi Plutarch : but in what langua^ 
he read him, hath yet been the question. Mr. Upton is 
pretty confident of his skill in the original, and corrects 
accordingly the errors of kis copyists by the Greek stan- 
dard. Take a few instances, which will elucidate this^ 
matter sufficiently. 

In the third act of Antony and Cleopatra^ Octavius 
presents to his courtiers the imperial pomp of those illus-' 
trious lovers, and the arrangement of Uieir dominion, 

Unto ber 

He gave the 'st^blithment of Egypt, made her 
or lower Syria, Cypras, L^fdiOy 
Abfolute queen. 

Read Ldbya^ says the critic authoritatively ^ as is plain from 
Plutarch, Up&rffl fU9 tnri^u KAf»s-«r^y /3«o-f A<«Y«y Aiyvir/Ii 

This is very true : Mr. Heath accedes to the correc- 
tion, and Mr. Johnson admits it into the text : but turn 
to the translation, from the French of Amyot, by Thomas 
North, in folio, 1579, and you will at once see the origin 
of the mistake. 

*' First of all he did establish Cleopatra queene of 
iEgypt, of Cyprus, o£ Lydia^ and the lower Syria." 

Again, in the fourth act : 

My messenger ' 

He hath wbipt witli rods, dares me to personal combat, 
Csesar to Antony. Let tb' old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die ; mean time 
Laugh at his challenge. . . . 

•* What a reply is this ?" cries Mr. Upton, ** 'tis ac- 
knowledging he should fall under the unequal combal. 
But if we read 

Let the old ruffian know 

He hath many other ways to die ; mean time 
/ laugh at his challenge. . . . 

we have the poignancy and the very repartee of Caesar in 
Plutarch." 

This correction was first made by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
and Mr. Johnson hath received it. Most indisputably it «■ 
the sense of Plutarch, and given so in the modern traasla- 
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tion : but Shakespeare was misled by the ambiguity of the 
old one : ** Antonius sent again to challenge Caesar to fight 
him: CaBsar answered, That he had many other ways to 
die, than so." 

' In the third act Of Julius Coesar^ Antony, in his well- 
Imown harangue to the people, repeats a part of the em- 
peror's will : 

. . . To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. . • • 

Moreover he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arboars, and new-pdanted orchards, 

On ikis side Tiber. . . . . 

*• Our author certainly wrote," says Mr. Theobald, — 
" On that side Tiber— 

m 

Trans Tiberim — prope Csesaris hortos. 

And Plutarch, whom Shakespeare very diligently studied, 
expressly declares, that he lefl the public his gardens and 
walks, viptif rs Ilsrflt^, beyond the TyherJ^^ 

This emendation likewise hath been adopted by the sub- 
sequent editors ; but hear again the old translation, where 
Shakespeare's study lay : " He bequeathed unto every 
citizen of Rome seventy-five drachmas a man, and he left 
his gardens and arbours unto the people, which he had on 
this side of the river of Tyber." I could furnish you with 
many more instances, but these are as good as a thousand. 

Hence had our author his characteristic knowledge of 
Brutus and Antony, upon which much argumentation for 
his learning hath been founded : and hence literatim the 
epitaph on Timon, which, it was once presumed, he had 
corrected from the blunders of the Latin version, by his 
own superior knowledge of the original. 

I cannot howevej omit a passage from Mr. Pope. " The 
speeches copied from Plutarch in Coriolantts may, I think, 
be as well made an instance of the learning of Shakespeare, 
as those copied from Cicero in Catiline, of Ben Jonson's." 
Let us inquire into this matter, and transcribe a speech for 
a specimen. , Take the famous one of Volunmia ; 



Should we be silent and not speak, our raiment. 
And state of bodies woukl bewray what life 
WeVe l0d since thy exile. Thinlc with thyself. 

Vol. I. P 
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" How more anfurtdnate than all living women 
Are we come hitlier ; since thy fight, which should 
Make our eyes flow withjoy, hearts claiice willi comforts, 
Constrains them weep, and shakp with fear and sorrow } 
Making tlie mother, wife, ami child to see 
Tiie sou, the husband, and the lather tearing. 
His country's bowels out : and to poor we 
Thy enmity's most capital ; thou barr'st us 
Our prayers to the gods^ which is a comfort 
'ITiat all but we enjov. For how can we, 
Alas ! how can we, for our country pray, ^ 
Whereto we're bound, together with thy victory, 
Whereto we're bound 1 Alack ! or we must lose, 
The country, our dfar nurse : or else thy person, 
Our comfort in the country. \Ve must find 
An eminent calamity, though we had 
Our wishi which side should win. For either thou 
Must, as a ibreifn recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our streets ; or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin. 
And bear the palm, for having bravely shed. 
Thy wiJ'e and children's blood. For myself, son, 
I putpose not to wait on fortune, till 
These wars determine : If I can't persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts. 
Than seek the end of one; thou shall no sooner 
Marcii to assault thy country, than to tread 
TTrust to't, thou shalt not,) on thy mother's womb. 
That brought thee to this world. 

I will now give you the old translation, which shall ef- 
fectually confute Mr. Pope : for our author hath done lit- 
tle more, than tlirow the very words of North into blank 
verse : 

"If we helde our peace (my sonne) and determined 
uot to dpeake, the state of our poore bodies, and present 
sight of our rayment, would easily bewray to thee what 
life we haue led at home, since thy exile and abode 
abroad. But thinke now with thy selfe, how much more 
Unfortunately, then all the women liuinge we are come^ 
hether, considering that the sight which should be most 
pleasaunt to all other to beholde, spiteful! fortune hath 
made most fearfuU to us : making my seWe to see my sonne, 
and my daughter here, her husband, besieging the walles 
of his natiue countrie. So as that which is the only com- 
fort to all other in their adversitie and miserie, to pray un- 
to the goddes, and to call to them for aide ; is the onely 
thinge which plongeth us into most deepe perplexitie. For 
we cannot' (alas) together pray, both forvictorie, for our i 
countrie, and for safety of thy life also: but a worlde of ' 
grievous curses^ yea more Uiaa any mortall enesue caa ^ 
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appc uppon us, are forcibly wrapt up in our prayers. 
IF the bitter soppe of most bsLrde.choyce is offered thy 
fe and children, to foregoe the one of the two ; either to 
e the persone of thyselfe, or the nurse of their natiue 
intrie. For my selfe (my sonne) I am determined not 
tarrie, till fortune in my me time doe make an ende of 
s warre. For if I cannot persuade thee, rather to doe 
od unto both parties, then to ouerthrowe and destroye 
I one, preferring loue and nature before the mahce and 
ami tie of warres : thou shalt see, my sonhe, and trust 
to it, thou shalt no soner inarche forward to assault thy 
mtrie, but thy foote shall tread upon thy mother's 
mbe, that brought thee first into this world." 
The length of this quotation will be e:s;cused for its cu- 
sity ; and it happily wants not the assistance of a com- 
nt. But matters may not 'always be so easily mana- 
d u — a plagiarism from Anacreon hath been detected. 

Tb« sun's a thief, and with his great attraction 

Robs the vast sea. The moon's an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire slie snatches from the sun. 

The sea's a thief, whose hquid surge resolves 

The moon into salt tears. Xiie earth's a thief, * 

That feeds and breeds by a coraposture stol'n 

From gen'ral excrement : each thing's a thief. 

" This (says Dr. Dodd) is a good deal in the manner 
• the celebrated' drinking Ode, too well known to be 
erted." Yet it may be alleged by those, who ima- 
te Shakespeare to have been generally able to think 
himself, that the topics are obvious, and their applica- 
n is different. — But for argument's «ake, let the parody 
granted ; and' " our author (says some one) may be 
zzled to prove, that there was a Latin translation of 
acre on at the time Shakespeare wrote his Tiinon of 
icn*." This challenge is peculiarly unhappy ; for I do 
t at present recollect any other classic, (if indeed, with 
eat deference to Mynheer de Pauw, Anacreon may be 
mbered amongst them,) that was originally published 
th two Latin translations. 

But this is not all. Puttenham in his Arte of English 
esie, 1589, quotes some one of a " reasonable good fa- 
itie in translation, who finding certaine of Anacreon's 
les very well translated by Ronsard, the French poet — 
mes our minioo> and translates the same out of French 
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into English :" and his strictures upon hini evince 
publication. Now this identical ode is to be met wi 
Ronsard ; and as his works are in few hands, I will 
the liberty of transcribing it : 

La terre Ie« eaux va boivanty 
* L' arbre la boit par sa raciaei 

La mer salee boit le vent, 
£t le soleil boil la marine. 
Tout boit soit en haut oa en bai : , 
Suivant ceste reigle commune) 
Pourquoi done oe boirons-nous pas ? 

Edit. Fol. p. 507. 

I know not whether an observation or two relative t< 
author's acquaintance with Homer, be worth our inv 
gation. The ingenious Mrs. Lenox observes on a pas 
of Troilus and Cressiday where Achilles is roused to b 
by the death of Patroclu8,that Shakespeare must here 
had the Riad in view, as " the old story, lyhich in i 
places he hath faithfully copied, is absolutely silent 
respect to this circumstance." 

And Mr. Upton is positive that the sweet oblivious 
dote, inquired after by Macbeth, could be nothing bul 
nepentfte described in the Odyssey, 

1 will not insist upon the translations by Chapman ; a 
lirst editions are without date; and it may be dilHciilt t 
certain the exact time of their publication. But the 
iner circumstance might have been learned from Ale 
der Barclay ; and the latter more fully from Spenser, 
from Homer himself. 

** But Shakespeare," persists Mr. Upton, " hath j 
Greek expressions. "^^ Indeed! — ** We have one inCoriola 

....'..... h is held 
That valour is the cliiefest virtue, and 
Most dig;aifies the havtr. 

and another in Macbeth^ where Banquo addressee 
weiVc? sisters, 

My noble partner 

Toh ^reet with present grace, and great prediction. 
O(nob\&kaajing. 

Gr. *^Ex(teb, — arid ^"k r)ur ^E;^;«rr», to the haver, ^* 
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This was the con^on language of Shakespeare's time. 
*' Lye in a water-bearer's house!" says Master Matthew 
of Bobadil, *' a gentleman of his havings /" 

Thus likewise John Davies in his Pleasant Descantupon 
English Prqverbs^ printed with his Scourge of Folly ^ ahout 
1612: _ 

Do neU and have neU ! — neyther so still : 
For some are good doersj whose havings are ill. 

and Daniel the historian uses it frequently. Having seems 
to be synonymous with behaviour in Gawin Douglas and 
the elder Scotch writers. 

ITaverym the ger.sc of coasfl&sor, is everywhere met with : 
though unfortunately the ^poi rof *'Zxj^t» of Sophocles, 
produced as an authority for it, is suspected by Kuster, a» 
good a critic in these masters, to have absolutely a different 
meamng. * ' ' ' . 

But what shall we say 16 the learning of the Cloivn in 
Hamlet, ** Ay, tell me that, and unyoke /" alluding to the 
3ifXvroi of the Greeks: and Homer and his scholiast are 
quoted accordingly I * 

If it be not sujfccient to say, with Dr. Warburton, that 
the phrase mighf have been taKen from husbandry, with- 
out much depth of reading ; we may produce it from a 
Dittie of the workmen of Dover, preserved in the additions 
to Holinshedi p. 1646 : 

• My bow is broke» I would unyoke, ^ 

My ibot is sore, ] can' worke ao inore. 

An .expression of my Dame Quickly is next fastened upon, 
which you may look for in vain in the mQdem text; sihe 
calls some of the pretended fairies in Tlie Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 

.... Orphan heirg of fixed Destiny. 

• 

" And bow elegant is this," quoth Mr. Upton, supposing 
the word to be -used as a Grecian would have used it! 
" if^auli ab i^^fU — acting in darkness and pbscurity." 
. Mr. Heath assures us, that the bare mention of such an 
interpretation is a sufficient refutation of ij ; and his criti- 
'^1 word will be rather taken in Greek than in English : in 
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the same hands therefore I will venture to leave all our 
author's knowledge of the old comedy ^ and his etymological 
learning in the word, Desdemona, 

Surely poor Mr. Upton was very little acquainted with 
fairies, notwithstanding his laborious study- of Spenser. 
The last authentic account of them is from our country- 
man William Lilly ; and it by no means agrees with the 
learned interpretation : for the angelical creatures appear- 
ed in his Hurst wood in a most illustrious glory, — '* and in- 
deed, (says the sage,) it is not given to many persoqs to 
endure their glorious aspects^ 

The only use of transcribing these things, is to shew what 
absurdities men for ever run into, ivhen they lay down an 
hypothesis, and afterward seek fbr arguments in the sup- 
port of it. What else could induce this man, by no means 
a bad scholar, to doubt whether Truepenny might not be 
derived from Tpv9-€tfov ; and quote upon us with much pa- 
rade an old scholiast on Aristophanes ? — I will not stop to 
confute him : nor take any notice of two or three -more 
expressions, in which he was pleased to suppose some 
learned meaning or other; all which he might have found 
in every writer of the time, or still more easily in the vul- 
gar translation of the Bible, by consulting the Concordance 
of Alexander Cruden. 

But whence have we the plot ofTiman, except from the 
Greek of Lucian ? — ^The editors and critics have been 
never at a greater loss than in their inquiries of this sort; 
and the source of a tale hath been often in vain songht 
abroad, which might easily have been found at home : my 
good friend, the very ingenious editor of the Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry , hath shewn our author to have 
been sometimes contented with a legendary ballad. 

The story of the misojnthrope is told in almost e¥eiT 
collection of the time ; and particularly in two books, with 
which Shakespeare was intimately acquainted ; the Palace 
of Pleasure, and the English Plutarch. Indeed, from a 
* passage in an old play, called Ja^k Drum*s_ Entertainment, 
I conjecture that he had before made his appearance on 
the stage. 

Were this a proper place for such a disqoisitioQ, I 
could give you many cases of this kind. We are^ent^fbr 
instance, to Cinthio for the plot of Measure for Meature, 
and Shakespeare's judgment hath been attacked for some 
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deviatioiis from him in the conduct of it : when probably 
all he knew of the matter was from madam Isabella in the 
Heptameron of Whetstone. Ariosto is continually quoted 
for the fable of Mttch ado about Nothing ; but I suspect 
our poet to have been satisfied with the Geneura of Tur- 
berville. As you like it was certainly borrowed, if we be- 
lieve Dr. Grey, and Mr. Upton, from the Cokeys Tale of 
Gamelyn; which by the way was not printed till a century 
afterward : when in truth the old bard, who was no hun- 
ter of MSS^ contented himself solely with Lodge's Rosa- 
lynd^ or Euphues' Golden Legacye, quarto, 1690. The 
story o£AWs well that ends well, or, as I suppose it to have 
been sometimes called, Lovers Labour Wonne^ is originally 
indeed the property of Boccace, but it came immediately 
to Shakespeare from Painter's Giletta of Karbon, Mr. 
Langbaine could not conceive, whence the story o£ Peri- 
cles could be taken ; " not meeting in history with an}- 
such Prince of Tyre ;" yret his legend may be found at 
large in old Gower, under the nanle ofAppolynus. 

Pericles is one of the plays omitted in the latter editions, 
as well as the early folios, and not improperly ; though it 
was published many years before the death of Shakespeare, 
with his name in the title-page. Aulus Gellius informs us, 
that some' plays are ascribed absolutely to Plautus, which 
he only re-touched and polished ; and this is undoubtedly 
the case with our author likewise. The* revival of this 
performance, which Beti Jonson calls stale ^ndmouldy, wag 
probably hia earliest attempt jn the drama. I know, that 
another of these discarded pieces. The Yorkshire Tragedy, 
hath been frequently called so ; but most certainly it was 
not written by our poet at all : nor indeed was it printed 
in his life-time. The fact on' which it was built, was per- 
petrated no sooner than 1604 : much too late for so mean 
a performance from the hand-of Shakespeare. 

Sometimes a very little matter detects a forgery. You 
may remember a play called The Double Falshood, which 
Mr. Theobald was desirous of palming upon the world for 
a posthumous one of Shakespeare : and I see it is clas^sed 
as such in the last edition of the Bodleian catalogue. Mr 
Pope himself, after all the^strictures of Sct-iblerus, in a let- 
ter to Aaron Hill, supposes it of that age ; but a mistaken 
accent determines it to hav^ been written since the mid- 
(fle of the last century : 
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. > Thii late example 

or base Henriquez, bleeding in me now, 
From each good Atped takes aviray my tnnt. 

And in another place, 

You have an Atpedf sir, of wond'rous nnsdom. 

The word aspect ^ you perceive, is here Accented on the 
Jirst syllable, which, I am confident, in any sense of it, was 
never the case in the time of Shakespeare ; though it may 
sometimes appear to be so, when we do not observe a 
preceding elision. 

Some of the professed imitators of our old poets have 
not attended to this and many other minutifp : I could point 
out to you several performances in the respective styles 
of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare, which the imdta* 
ted bard could not possibly have either read or construed. 

This very accent hath troubled the annotators on Mil- 
ton. Dr. Bentley observes it to be a tone different from the 
present use. Mr. Man waring, in his Treatise of Harmotiij 
and Numbers^ very solemnly informs us, that " this vets^ 
is defective both in accent and quantity, B. III. v. 266 ; 

His words here ended, but his meek asptd 
Silent yet spake 

Here (says he) a syllable is acuted and long, whereas it 
should be short and graved /" 

And a still more extraordinary gentleman, one GreeD» 
who published a specimen of a new version of the Paradise 
Losty into BLANK verse, '* by which that amazing work is 
brought somewhat nearer the summit of perfection,*' be- 
gins with correctmg a blunder in the fourth book, v. 540 : 

The setting sun 

Slowly descended, and with right oqi^oC— 
Leveu'd his evening rays->- 

ATot so* in the new version : 

' I' 

Meanwhile the fcttin^ sun descending slow— ^ 

Leveird with i^Mct right his evening rays. 

Enough of such commentators. — The celebrated Dr. Dee 
had a spirit, who would sometimes condescend to correct 
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m, when peccant in quantity: and ithad been kind of him to 
Te a Uttle assisted the wights aboYementioned. — ^Milton 
*ected the antique ; but,it may seem more extraordinary. 
Bit the old accent should be adopted in Hudibras. 
Afler all, The Double Falshood is superior to Theobald, 
le passage, and one only in the whole play, he pretended 
hare written : 

Strikeup, my mastere; 

Bttt touch the strings with a relijHous softness : 
Teach sound to languish through the nieht^s dull ear. 
Till melancholy start from her lazy coudi, 
And carelesness grow convert to attention. 

These lines were particularly admired ; and his vanity 
ild not resist the opportunity of claiming them : but hi$' 
im had been more easily allowed to any other part of the 
rformance. 

To whom then shall we ascribe it? — Somebo.dy hath 
d us, who should seem to be a nostrum-monger by his 
^ment, that let accents be how they will, it is called an 
ginal play of William Shakespeare in the King^s Patem 
ifixed to Mr. Theobald's edition, 1728, and consequent- 
there could be no fraud in the matter. Whilst, on the 
itrary, the Irish laureat, Mr. Victor, remarks, (and wero 
rue, it would be certainly decisive) that the plot is bor- 
ved from a novel of Cervantes, not published till the 
ir after Shakespeare's death. But unluckily the same 
^el appears in a part of Don Quixote^ which was printed 
Spanish, 1605, and in English by Shelton, 1612.— The 
le reasoning however, which exculpated our author 
m The Yorkshire Tragedy ^ may be appUed on the present 
^asion. 

8ut you want my opinion : — and from every mark of 
le and manner, I makie no doubt of ascribing it to Shirley. 
. Langbaine informs us, that he left some plays in MS^ 
ese were written about the time of the Restoration, 
en the accent in question was more generally altered. 
Perhaps the mistake arose fromi an abbreviation of the 
ae. Mr. Dodsley knew not that the tragedy ofAndro- 
na was Shirley's, from the very same cause. Thus a 
ole stream of biographers tell us, that Marston's plays 
re printed at London, 1633, by the care of William 
jkespeare^ the famous comedian. — ^Here again I suppoie 
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in some transcript, the real Jpnblisher's name, fVilliain 
SheareSf wa» abbreviated. No one hath protracted the life 
of Shakespeare bejond 1616, except Mr. Hume ; who is 
pleased to add a year to it, in contradiction to all manner of 
evidence. 

Shirley is spoken of with contempt in Mac Flechmoe , 
but his imagination is sometimes fine to an extraordinary 
degree. I recollect a passage in the fourth book of the 
Paradise Lost^ which hath been suspected of imdtcffiaa^ as 
a prettiness below the genius of Milton : I mean, where 
Uriel glides backward and forward to heaven on a sun^bmm. 
Dr. Newton informs us, that this might possibly be hinted 
by a picture of Annibal Caracci in the King of France's 
cabinet : but I am apt to believe that Milton had been 
struck with a portrait in Shirley. Fernando, in the come- 
dy of Tlie Brothers, 1662, describes Jacinta at vespers : 

Her eye did seem to labour wHb a tear, 
Which suddenly took birth, but overweigU'd 
Willi its own swelling, drop'd upon her bosome 3 
Which by reflexion ol' her light, appear'd 
As nature meant her ^rrow tor an ornament : 
After, her looks grew cheerful!, and 1 saw 
A smile shoot graceful! upward from her eyes, 
As if they had gain'd airiclory o'er grief, 
And with it many beams twisted themselves, 
Upon wh^se golden ihrtads the angels walk 
To and again from heaven. — 

You must not think me infected with the spirit of Lau- 
der, if I give you another of Milton's imitations : 

Tlie swan niih arched neck 

Between her white wings mantling proudly, row^s 
Her state with oary feet. 

Book VII. V.438, &c. 

** The ancient poets,*' says Mr. Richardson, *« have 
not hit upon this beauty; lavish as they have been in 
their descriptions of the swan. Homer calls the swan 
long-necked, JWA/;^oA/]Pflt; ; but how much more pittoresque;, 
if he had arched this length of neck !" 

For this beauty, however, Milton was beholden to 
Donne ; whose name, I believe, at present is bettei 
known than his writings ; 
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. . . . . Like a fhip in ber fall trim, 
A jnony 80 white that yoa may unto him 

Compare all whitnesse, but himselfe to none, 
Glided eAonjg, and as he glided watch'd, 
And with his ardud nedt tliis poor fish catch 'd.— 

Pngnsst 9f fhz Soul, st. 24. 

Those highly finished landscapes, the Seasons^ are in- 
deed copied from nature, hut Thomson sometimes recol- 
lected the hand of his master : 

..... The stately saih'ng swan 
Gives oat his snowy plumage to the gale ; 
' Jnd arching proud ha nrek, niik oar^ fed, 
Bears forward fierce, and guards his osier isle, 
Protective of his young— 

« 

Bat to return^ as we say on other occasions. — Perhaps 
tlie advocates for Shakespeare's knowledge of the Latin 
language may he more successful. Mr. Gildon takes the 
van. *' It is plain, that he was acquainted with the fa- 
bles of antiquity very well : that some of the arrows of 
Cupid are pointed with lead, and others with gold, he 
found in Ovid ; and what he speaks of Dido, in Virgil : 
nor do I know any translation of these poets so ancient as 
Shakespeare's time." The passages on which these sa- 
gacious remarks are made, occur in Tfie J[pdsnmmer 
JSPighVs Dream; and exhibit, we see, a clear proof of ac- 
quaintance with the Latin classics. iBut we are not an- 
swerable for Mr. Gildon's ignorance ; he might have been 
told of Caxton and Douglas, of Surrey and Stanyhurst, of 
Phaer and Twyne, of Fleming and Golding, of Turber- 
ville and Churchyard I but these fables were easily knoii^a 
without the help of either the originals or the translations. 
The fate of Dido had been sung very early by Gower, 
Chaucer, and Lydgate ; Marlowe had even already intro- 
duced her to the stage : and Cupid's arrows appear with 
their characteristic dififerences in Surrey, in Sidney, in 
Spenser, and every sonnetteer of the time. Nay, their 
very names were exhibited lon*^ before in The Rornaunt of 
the Rose : a work you may venture to look into, notwith- 
standing Master Prynne hath so positively assured us, on 
the word of John Gerson, that the author is most certainly 
damned, if he did not care for a serious repentance. 

Mr. Whalley argues in the same manner, and with the 
same success. He thinks a passage in The Tempest ^ 
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High oueen oTi 

Great Juno comes ; 1 know her by her fsif— 

a remarkable instance of Shakespeare's knowledge of au- 
cient poetic story ; and that the hint was furnished by the 
divUm incedo regina of Virgil. 

Yon . know, honest John Taylor, the WcUer-poet, de- 
clares that he never learned his Accidence, and that Latin 
and French were to him Healhen-Greek ; yet by the help of 
Mr. Whalley's argument, I will prove him a learned man, 
in spite of every thing he may say to the contrary ; frr 
thus he makes a gallant address his lady : 

*' Most inestimable magazine of beauty — ^in whom the 
port and majesty of Juno, the wisdom of Jove's braine-bred 
girle, and the feature of Cytherea, have their domestical 
habitation." 

In 7%c Merchant of Venice we have an oath " By two- 
headed Janus ;" and here, says Dr. Warburton, Shake- 
speare shews his knowledge in the antique : and so again 
does the Water-poet, who describes Fortune, 

Like a Jamu witli a douhlt face. 

But Shakespeare hath somewhere a Latin motto, quoth 
Dr. Sewell ; and so hath John Taylor, and a whole poem 
upon it into the bargain. . • •■^}*\. 

You perceive, my d^>-Sir, how vague and indetermi- 
nate such arguments must be : for in fact this sweet swan 
o/* Thamjes, as Mr. Pope calls him, hath more scraps of 
Latin, and allusions to antiquity, than are any where to be 
met with in the writings of Shakespeare. I am sorry to 
trouble you with trifles, yet what must be done, when 
grave men insist upon them ? 

It should seem to be the opinion of some modem critics,- 
that the personages of classic land began only to be known 
in England in the time of Shakespeare ; or rather, that he 
particularly had the honour of introducing them to the no- 
tice of his countrymen. 

For instance, — Rumour painted full of tongues, gives us 
a prologue to one of the parts of Henry the Fourth ; and, 
says Dr. Dodd, Shakespeare had doubtless a view to either 
Virgil or Ovid in their description of Fame. 

But why so ? Stephen Hawes, in his Pastime of Pleasure, 
had long before exhibited her in the same manner, 
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A. poodiy lady envyroned about 
With langua of Tyre 

and 80 had Sir The mas More in one of his Pageants : 

Fmub I am called, men'ayle you nothing 
Tboogh with tengaea I am compassed all roaude. 

not to mention her elaborate portrait by Chaucer, in Tlif 
Boke cfFame ; and by John Higg^s^ one of the assistants 
in The Mirrour for Magistrate$, in his Legend of King 
Albanacte. 

A rery hberal writer on the Beauties of Poetry, who had 
been more conversant in the ancient hterature of other 
countries than his own, cannot but wonder, that a poet, 
whose classical images are composed of the 6nest parts. 
and breathe the very spirit of ancient mythology, should 
pass ibr being illiterate : 

See, what a grace was seated on lliis brow I 
Hypwion's curls: Uic front of Jove himself: 
An eye like. Mars to tiireaten and command . 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 

Hamltt. 

lUtteraie is an ambiguous term : the question is, whether 
poetic history could be only known by an adept in lan- 
guages. It is no reflection on this ingenious gentleman, 
when I say, that I use on this occasion the words of di bet- 
ter critic, who yet was not willing to carry the illiteracy 
of our poet too far: — ** They who are in such astonish- 
ment at the learning of Shakespeare, forget that the pa- 
gan imagery was familiar to all the poets of his time ; and 
that abundance of this sort of learning was to be picked 
up from almost every English book that he could take into 
his hands." For not to insist upon Stephen Bateman's 
Golden Booke of the Leaden Goddes, Ibll, and several other 
laborious compilations on the subject, all this and much 
more mythology might as perfectly have been learned 
£rom the Testament of Creseide, and the Fairy Queen, as 
from a regular Pantheon or Polymetis himself. 

Mr. Upton, not contented with heathen learning, when 
he finds it in the text, must necessarily superadd it, when 
it appears to be wanting ; because Shakespeare most cer- 
tainly hath lost it by accident I 
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In Much ado about Nothings Don Pedro says of the in- 
sensible Benedict, '* He hath twice or thrice cut CapidV 
bow-string, and the little hanginati dare not shoot at him.'' 

This mythology is not recollected in the ancieiits, and 
therefore the critic hath no doubt but his author wrote — 
'* Henchman, — a page^ pusio : and this word seeming too 
hard for the printer, he translated the little urchin into a 
iutngman, a character no way belonging to him." 

But this character was not borrowed from the ancients ; 
— ^it came from the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney : 

Millions of yeares this oFd drivcll Cupid lives ; 

While still more wrotch, more wicked he doth prove : 

-Till now at length that Jove au office gives, 

(At Juno's suite who much did Argus love) 

in this our world a hangman for to he 

Of all tliose fooles that will have all they see. 

B.II.C.14. 

I know it may be objected, on the authority of sucb 
Wographers as Theophilus Gibber, and the writer of the 
Life of Sir Philip, prefixed to the modem editions, that the 
Arcadia W2iS not published before 1613, and consequently 
too late for tliis imitation : but I have a copy in my own 
possession, printed for W. Ponsonbie, 1590, 4to. which 
hath escaped the notice of the industrious Ame^, and the 
rest of our typographical antiquaries. 

Thus likewise every word of antiquity is to he cut down 
to the classical standard. 

In a note on the Prologue to Troilus and Cressida. 
(which, by the way, is not met with in the quarto,) Mr. 
Theobald informs us, that the very names of the gates oi' 
Troy have been barbarously demolished by the editors : 
and a deal of learned dust he makes in setting them right 
ag^in ; much however to Mr. Heath's satisfaction. In- 
deed the learning is modestly withdrawn froip the later 
editions, and we are quietly instructed to read, 

Pardan, and Thymbria, Ilia, Scsea, Troian, 
And Antenorides. 

But had he looked into the Troy hoke of Lydgate, instead of 
puzzling himself with Dares Phrygius, he would .have 
found the horrid demolition to have been neither the work 
of Shakespeare nor his editors : 
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Therto bis cyte I compaised enuyrowne 
Hadde gates VI to entre into tlie towne : 
The first of all | and streng^st eke with all; 
Laigest also | and moste pryncypall, 
Of myghty byldjng I alone perelcss, 
Was by tlie kynge called I Dardanydes ; 
And in storye I lyke as it is fotinde, 
Tjrmbria I was named the seconde; 
iUd the thyrde | called Helyas, 
The fourth^ gate | hyghte also Cetlieas ; 
Tlie fyfthe Trqjana, I the syxlli Antlionjde^, 
Strongeand myghty j both in w'erre aqd pes. 

Lond. empr. by R. Pynsoni 15\S, fol. B. fl. ch. xi 

Oar excellent friend, Mr. Hurd, hath borne a noble tes- 
timony on our side of the question. ** Shakespeare," sayh 
this true critic, " owed the felicity of freedom from the 
bondage of classical superstition, ta the zvant of what is 
Called the advantage of a learned education. — This, as 
well as a vast superiority of genius, hath contributed to 
lifl this astonishing man to the glory of being esteemed 
the most original thinker and speaker^ since the times oi 
Homer." And hence indisputably the amazing variety of 
style and manner, unknown to all other writers : an argu- 
ment of itself sufficient to emancipate Shakespeare from 
the supposition of a classical training. Yet, to be honest, 
one imitation is fastened on our poet ; which hath been in« 
sisted upon Hkewise by Mr. Upton and Mr. Whalley. You 
remember it in the famous speech of Claudio in Measure 
for Measure : 

Ay, but to die and go we know not where ! &c. 

Most certainly the ideas of '* a spirit bathing in fiery 
flbods," of residing ** in thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 
ice," or of being ** imprisoned in the viewless winds," are 
not original in our author ; but I am not sure that they 
came from the Platonic hell of Virgil. The monks also 
had their hot and their cold hell : ** The fyrste is fyre that 
ever brenneth, ' and never gyveth lighte," says an old 
homily : — ^* The seconde is passyng colde, that yf a grete 
hylle of fyre were casten therein, itsholdetome toyce." 
One of their legends, well remembered in the time of 
Shakespeare, gives us a dialogue between a bishop and a 
soul tormented in a piece of ice, which was brought to cure 
a grete brenning heate in his foot : take care you do not in- 
terpret this the gouty for I remember M. Menage quotes a 
canon upon us : 
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Si quis dixerit epitcopum podagra laborare, anaUiema sit. 

Another tells us of the soul of a monk fastened tc i 
rock, which the winds were to blow about for a twelv !- 
month, and purge of its enormities. Indeed this doctrine 
was before now introduced into poetic fiction, as you may 
see in a poem, *' where the lover declareth his pains, to 
exceed far the pains of hell," among the many mis^ellan'e- 
ous ones subjoined to the works of Surrey. Nay, a very 
learned and inquisitive Brother- Antiquary, our Greek Pro- 
fessor, hath observed to me on the authority of Blefkenius, 
that this was the ancient opinion of the inhabitants of Ice- 
land ; who were certainly very little read either* in the 
poet or the philosopher* 

After all, Shakespeare's curiosity might lead him to 
translations, Gawin Douglas really changes the Platonic 
hell into the "punytion of saulie in purgatory:" and it is 
observable, that when the Ghost informs Hamlet of his 
doom there, 

■ Till the foul crimeii done in his days of nature 
Are burnt and purg''d away — 

the expression is very- similar to the bishop's : I will give 
you his version as concisely as I can ; *' It is a nedeful 
thyng to suffer panis and torment — sum in the wyndis. 
sum under the watte r, and in the fire uthir sum : — thus 
the mony vices — 

Contrakkit in the corpls be done arta^ 

AndpwrgU, 

SixU Booke of Eneados, fol. p. 101. 

, It seems, however, " that Shakespeare himself in the 
Tempest hath translated some expressions of Virgil : wit- 
ness the O dea certe.** I presume, we are here directed 
to the passage, where Ferdinand says of Miranda, after 
hearing the songs of Ariel, 

Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend. 

and so very small Latin is sufficient for this formidable 
translation, that if it be thought any honour to our poet, 
I am loath to deprive him of it ; but his honour is not 
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built on such a sandy foundation. Let us turn to a real 
irarulaior^ and examine whether the idea might not be 
fully comprehended by an English reader ; supposing it 
necessarily borrowed from Virgil. Hexameters in our own 
language are almost forgotten ; we will quote therefore 
this time from Stanyhurst : 

O to thee, fayre virgin, what terme may rightly be fitted ? 

Thy tongue, thy visage no mortal frayltie resembletb. 

No doubij a god^ ! Edit. 1683. 

Gabriel Harvey desired only to be '* epitaph^d, the in- 
ventor of the English hexameter ^^^ and for awhile ever> 
one would be halting on Roman feet ; but the ridicule of 
our fellow-collegian Hall, in one of his Satires, and the 
reasoning of Daniel, in his Defence of Rhyme ag^ainst Cam- 
pion, presently reduced us to our original Gothic. 

But to come nearer the purpose, what will you say, if 
I can shew you, that Shakespeare, when, in the favourite 
phrase, he had a Latin poet in his eye, most assuredly 
made use of a translation ? 

Prospero, in the Tempest, begins the address to his at- 
tendaiit spirits, 

Yc ielves of biHf , of standing lakes, and groves. 

This speech, Dr. Warburton rightly observes to be 
borrowed from Medea in Ovid : and " it proves," says 
Mr. Hoh, '* beyond contradiction, that ShaJcespeare was 
perfectly acquainted with the sentiments of the ancient^ 
on the subject of enchantments." The original lines arc 
these : 

Auneque, ft venti, montesque, ainnesque, lacusque, 
Diique omnes nemorum, diique omnes noctis, adeste. 

It happens, however, that thie translation by Arthur 
Goldingis by no means literal, and Shakespeare hath closely 
followed it , 

Te ayres and winds ; ye ^Ives of k^, of brookes, of woods alone, 
0/ standing lakes, and of the night approche ye everych one. 

I think it is unnecessary to pursue this any further ; es- 
pecialty as more powerful anpiments await us. 
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In The Merchant of Venice, the Jew, as an apology for Lis 
cmelty to Antonio, rehearses many sympathies and antipa" 
iJiies for which no reason can he rendered: 

Some love not a gaping P'ff— 

And others whrn the bagpipe siniers i' th' nose. 

Cannot contain their urine tor affectum. 

This incident Dr. Warburton supposes to be taken from 
a passage in Scaliger's Exercitations against Cardan : *' Nar* 
rabo tibi jocosam sympathiam Reguli Vasconis equitis : is 
dum viveret audito phorrningis sono, urinam illico fitcere 
cogebatur." — " And," proceeds the Doctor, " to make this 
jocular story still more ridiculous, Shakespeare, 1 sup- 
pose, translated phorminx by bagpipesy 

Here we seem fairly cauglit ; — ^for Scaliger's work was 
never, as the term goes, done into English. But luckily, 
in an old translation from the French of Peter le Loier, 
entitled, A Treatise of Specters, or straunge Sights^ Visions, 
and Apparitions appearing sensibly unto Men, we have this 
identical story from Scaliger : and what is still more, a 
marginal note gives us in all probability the very &ct allu- 
ded to, as well as the word of Shakespeare : *' Another 
gentleman of this quality liued of late in Deuon neere £x- 
cester, who could not endure the playing on a bagpipeJ* 

We may just add, as some observation hath been made 
Xipon it, that affection in the sense of sympathy was formerly 
technical ; and so used by Lord Bacon, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
and many other writers. 

A single word in Queen Catherine's character of Wol* 
sey, in Henry VIU. is brought by the Doctor as another «"•* 
gument for tiie learning of Shakespeare : 

.... He Heas a man 
or an anbounded stomach, ever ranking* 
Himself with princes ; one that by sugg^tian 
Ty'd all the kingdom. Simony wasTair play. 
His own opinion was his law : i'tb' presence 
H« would say untruths, and he ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never; 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as lie now is, nothing'. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The tAaegy ill example. 

^' The word Wfggestim^^^ says the critic^ <« is here nfed 
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with great propriety, and seeming knowledge of the Latin 
tongue :" and he proceeds to settle the sense of it from 
the latfi Roman writers and their glotsers. But Shake- 
speare's knowledge was from Holinshed, whom he fol- 
lows veriatim : 

" This cardinalWas of a great stomach, for he compted 
himself equal with princes, and, by craftie suggestion got 
into his hands innuinerable treasure : he forced little on 
simonie, and was not pitifall, and stood affectionate in his 
own opinion : in open presence he would lie and seie un- 
truth, and was double both in speech and meaning : h6 
would promise much and performe little : he was vicious 
of his bodie. and gaue the clergie eyil example." Edit. 
1687, p. 922. 

Perhaps, after this quotation, you may not think that 
Sir Thomas Hanmer,' who reads Ty^'rf-^instead of — Ty^d 
all the kingdom, deserves quite so much of Dr. Warbur- 
ton's severity.— -Indisputably the passage, like every other 
in the speech, is intended to express the meaning of the 
parallel one in the chronicle : it cannot therefore be cre- 
dited, that any man, when the original was produced, 
should ^till choose to defend a cant acceptation ; and in- 
form us, perhaps, seriously, ih?it in gAww'/ig language, from 
I know not what practice, to tye is to equal ! A sense of 
the word, as far as I have yet found, unknown to our old 
writers ; and, if A:no2a>», would not surely have been used 
in this place by our author. 

But let us turn from conjecture to Shakespeare's autho- 
rities. Hall, from whom the above description is copied 
hy Holinshed, i^ very: explicit in the demands of the Car- 
dinal : who- having insolently told tl^ Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, "For sothe I thinke, tnat kalfe your sub- 
staunce were to htle," assures them by way of comfort at 
the end of his harangue,' that upon an average the tythe 
should be sufficient ; "Sers, speake not to bresJte that 
thyng that is concluded, for some sh?\ not paie the tentJi 
parte, and some more."— -And again ; *' Thei saied, the 
Cardinall by visitacions, makyng of abbottes, probates of 
testamentes, gfaunting of faculties, licences, and other pol- 
lings in his courtes legantines, had made his threasore 
egcUl with ihekinges.'' Edit. 1648, p. 138, and 143. 

Skelton, in his FFJ^y come ye not to Court, gives us, after 
hJs nmbUngmsameT, a carious character o{^^6\^e^ \ 
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. . By and by 
He *»ill drynke us so dry 
And sucke us so nye 
That men sliall scantly 
Haue penny or lialpennyc 
God saue hys noble crvtce 
And graunt liiiu a place 

Eiidlesiseto dwel ' j 

Wifli tliedenillofhel l 

For and he were there j 

We need neuer feare 
OfiliA feendes blacke 

For I undertake i 

Me wold «o brag and crake i 

Tliat i)e wold than make j 

The deuils toQuake 
To shudder and to shake 
lA'ke a tier <irakc 
And with a cole rake 
Briise them on a brake 
And binde tiK>m to a slake 
And set hcl on tyre 
At his owiie desire 
He IS such a grym sj-re ! £dU. 156SL 

Mr. Upton and some other critics have thought it very 
^ckolar-like in Hamlet to swear the Centinels on a sword. 
but this is for ever met with. For instance, in the Pasm 
Primus of Pierce Plowman : 

Dauid in his date? dubbed kDigt)tes, 

And did hem snere an her srvora to serue truth euer. 

And in Hierowtfino^ the common butt of our author, and the 
wits of the time, says Loreuzo to Pedringano, 

Swear on tbis cross, that what thou sayst is true~ 
But if I prove ^^ perjured and unjust. 
This very sMwraTwheroon thou took st Utine oaih, 
Shall be Uie worker oi' thy tragedy ! 

We have therefore no occasion to go with BIr. Garrickas 
far as the French of Brantome to illustrate this ceremofiy : 
a gentlematiy who will be always allowed the Jlrst commeH- 
tator on Shsikespeare, when he does not carry us beyond 
hifMtlf, 

Mr. Uptoni, however, in the next place, produces a pafl* 
sagie from Henry VL whence he argues it to be very plau^, 
that our author had not only read Cicero* $ Officen^ bat even 
more critically than maby of the editor^ 
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• • . • . . This villain kerei 
Seing captain of a pirmacey threatens more 
Than Bargulus, the strong lllyrian pirate. 

So the mght, he obserres with great exultation, is named 
by Cicero in the editions of Shakespeare's time, " Barga- 
ins Illyiius latro ;" though the modem editors have chosen 
to call him Bardyhs : — ** and thus 1 found it in tpo MSS." — 
And thus he might have found it in two translations, before 
Shakespeare was bom. Robert Whytinton, 1533, calls 
him, " Bargulus, a pirate upon the see of Illiry ;'* and 
Nicholas Grimald, about twenty years afterward, ** Bar- 
gulus the lllyrian robber." 

But it had been easy to have checked Mr. Upton's ex< 
ultation, by observing, that Bargulus does not appear in 
the qucBrto, — Which also is the case with some fragments 
of Latin Verses, in the different parts of this doubtful per- 
formance. 

Jt is scarcely worth mentioning, that two or three more 
Latin passages, which are met with in our author, are im- 
mediately transcribed from the story or chronicle before 
him. Thus, in Henry V. whose right to the kingdom of 
France is copiously demonstrated by the Archbishop : 

There is no l)ar 

To make against your highness* claim to France, 
But this wliicl) they produce from Pharamond : 
In terrain Salicam rauliercsi ne suecedant; 
No woman shall succeed in "^ alike land : 
Which Salike land the French .unjnstly gloze 
To be the realm of France, and l^liaramond 
The founder of this law and femah* bar. 
Yet their own authors faithfully ailirm, 
That the land Salike lies in German^', 
Between the floods of sala and of JLlvC; &c. 

Archbishop Chichelie, says Holinshed, " did much inueie 
against the surmised and false fained law Salike, which the 
Frenchmen alledge euer against the kings of England in 
barre of their just title to the crowne of France. The very 
words of that supposed law are these. In terram Salicam 
mulieres ne sucdedant, that is to ftaie, Into the Salike land 
let not women succeed ; which the French glossers ex- 
pound to be the realm of France, and that this law was 
made by king Pharamond : whereas yet their owne authors 
a^rme, that the land Salike is in Germanic, beWeenethei 
rivers of Elbe and Sala," &c. p. 645, 
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It hath lately been repeated from Mr. Guthrie's Est 
upon English Tragedy , that the portrait of Macbeth's Ttife 
is copied from Buchanan, *' whose spirit, as well as words, 
is translated into the play of Shakespeare : and it had sig- 
nified nothing to have pored only on Holinshed for/oc^." 

*' Animus etiam, per se ferox, prope quotidianis con* ' 

viciis uxoris (quae omnium consiliorum ei erat conscia) sti- 
mulabatur." — This is the whole, that Buchanan says of the 
htdy ; and truly I see no more spirit in the Scotch, than in 
the Enghsh chronicler. *' The wordes of the three weird 
sisters also greatly encouraged him, [to the murder of Dun- 
ran] but specially his wife lay sore upon him to attempt the 
thing, as she that was very ambitious, brenning in un- 
quenchable desire to beare the name of a queene. Edit. 
1577, p. 244.. 

This part of Holinshed is an abridgment of Johne Bel- 
lenden's translation of the noble clerk. Hector Boece^ im- 
printed at Edinburgh, in fol. 1541. I will give the pas- 
sage as it is found there. *' His wyfe impacient of fang 
tury (as all rxewen are) specially quhare they ar desirus 
ofony purpos, gaif hym gret artation to pursew the thrid 
weird, that sche micht be anc queue, calland hym ofl tymis 
febyl cowart and nocht desyrus of honouris, sen he durst 
Botassailze the thing with manheid and curage, quhilk is 
offerit to hym be beniuolence of fortoun. Howbeit sindiy 
otheris hes assailziet sic thinges afore with maist terribyl 
jeopardyis, quhen tliey had not sic sickerness to succeid 
in the end of thair lauboris as he.had." P. 173. 

But we can demonstrate^ that Shakespeare had not the 
story from Buchanan. According to him, the weird-sisters 
salute Macbeth, " Una Angusiaj Thamum, altera Moriaviae, 

tertia regem."*^ Thane of Angus, and of Murray, &c. 

but according to Holinshed, immediately from Bellenden, 
as it stands in Shakespeare : " The first of them spake and 
sayde, All hayle Makbeth, thane of Glammis, — the second 
of them said, Hayle, Makbeth, thane of Cawder; but the 
third sayde. All hayle Makbeth, that hereafter shall be 
king of Scotland.'' P. 243. 

1 Hitch. All hail, Macbeth ! Hail to thee, thane of Glamis ! 

2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! Hail to thee, thane of Cawdor ! 

3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! that shalt be king hereafter ! 

Mere too our poet found the equivocal predictions, on 
which his hero so fatally depended. '< He had learned if 
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certain wysards, how that he ought to take heede of Mac* 
duffe ; — =— 4uid surely hereupon had he put Macduffe to 
death, hut a certaine witch whom he had in great trust, 
had tolde, that he should neuer he slain with man bom of 
any woman^ nor vanquished till the wood of Bemane came 
to the castell of Dunsinane." P. 244. And the scene 
between' Malcolm and Macduff in the fourth act is almost 
literally taken from the Chronicle. 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shakespeare's latest pro- 
dactiond, and it might possibly have been suggested to 
him by a little performance on the same subject at Ox- 
ford, before king James, 1605. I will transcribe my no- 
tice of it -from Wake's Rex Platonicus : ^^ Fabulae ansam 
dedit antiqua de RegiS, prosapid, historiola apud Scotp- 
Britannos celebrata, quae narrat tres ohm Sibyllas oc* 
currisse duobus Scotiae proccribus, Macbetho k Banchoni, 
^& iUum prsedixisse Regem futurum, sed Regem nullum 
genitarum ; hunc Regem non futurum, sed Reges geni- 
tumm multos. Vaticinii veritatem rerum eventus com- 
probavit. Banchonis enim e stirpe potentissimus Jacobus 
oriundus." P. 29. 

A stronger argument hath been brought from the plot 
of Hamlet Dr. Grey and Mr. Whalley assure us, that 
for this, Shakespeare must have read Saxo Grammaticus in 
Latin, for no translation hath been made into any modem 
language. But the truth is, he did not take it from Saxo 
at all ; a novel called The Hijstorie of Hamhlet, was his 
original : a fragment of which, in black letter , 1 have be^n 
favoured with by a very curious and intelligent gentle- 
man, to whom the lovers of Shakespeare will some time 
or other owe great obligations. 

It hath indeed been said, that ** If such on history ex- 
istSy it is almost impossible that any poet unacquainted 
with the Latin language (supposing his perceptive facul- 
ties to have been ever so acute,) could have caught the 
characteristical madness of Hamlet,described by Saxo Gram" 
moHcus, so happily as it is delineated by Shakespeare." 

Very luckily, our fragment gives us a part of Hamlet's 
speech to his mother^ which sufficiently replies to this ob- 
servation : — ** It was not without cause, and juste occa- 
•ion, that my gestures, countenances and words seeme to 
proceed from a madman, and that 1 desire to haue all men 
esteeme mee wholly depriued of sence and reasonable nn- 
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deivtanding, bycause I am well assured, that he tl 
nade no conscience to kill his owne brother, (ace 
tomarthers, and allured with desire of gouememe 
out controll in his treasons,) will not spare to sa 
selfe with the like crueltie, in the blood and flesl 
loyns of his brother, by him massacred : and thei 
is better for me to fayne madnesse then to use i 
sences as nature hath bestowed tl^em upon mc 
bright shining cleames thereof 1 am (breed to hid 
this shadow of dissimulation, as the sun doth hii 
vnder some great cloud, when the wether in 
time oaercasteth : the face of a mad man, seruet 
aer my gallant countenance, and the gestures < 
aie fit for me, to the end that guiding myself wise 
in I may preserue my life for the Danes and the 
of my late deceased rather, for that the desire of re 
his death is so ingrauen in my heart, that if I 
shortly, I hope to take such and so great vengean 
these counttyes shall for euer speake thereof. Nc 
less I must stay the time, meanes, and occasion, 
making ouer great hast, I be now the cause of m 
•odaine ruine and ouerthrow, and by that mean 
before I beginne to effect my hearts desire : bee tl 
to. doe with a wicked, disloyall, cniell, and discc 
man, must vse crafl, and politike inuentions, sue! 
witte can best imagine, not to discouer his interpi 
seeing that by force 1 cannot effect my desire, re 
loweth me by dissimulation, subtiltie, and secret j 
to proceed therein." 

But to put the matter out of all question, my 
nicative friend above mentioned, Mr. Capell, (i 
should I not give myself the credit of his nam< 
been fortunate enough to procure from the colle 
the duke of Newcastle, a complete copy of the 
of Hamblet, which protes to be a translation f 
French of Belleforest ; and he tells me, that « 
chief incidents of the play, and all the capital ch 
are there in embryo, after a rude and barbarous i 
sentiments indeed there are none, that Shakespeai 
borrow ; nor any expression but one, which is. 
Hainlet kills Polonius behind the arras : in doin 
he is made to cry out as in the play, " a rat, a 
So much for Saxo Grammaticus ! 
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It IB scarcely conceivable, how indnstriously the puri- 
[anical zeal of the last age exerted itself in destroying, 
unongst better things, the innocent amusements of the 
(bimer. Numberless Tales and Poems are alluded to in 
>ld books, which are now perhaps no where to be found. 
tfr. Capell informs me, (and he is, in these matters, the 
aost able of all men to give in£>rmation,) that our author 
ippears to have been beholden to some novels, which he 
bath yet only seen in French or Itahan : but he adds, 
''to say they are not in some Enghsh dress, prosaic or me- 
trical, and perhaps with circumstances nearer to his sto- 
ries, is what 1 will not take upon me to do : nor indeed is 
irhat 1 believe ; but rather the contrary, and that time 
ind accident will bring some of them to light, if not all."— ^ 

W. Painter, at the conclusion of the second Tome of his 
PaUice of Pleasure, 1567, advertises the reader, " bicause 
U>daynly (contrary to expectation) this volume is risen to 
Sk greater heape of leaues, I doe omit for this present time 
mndry nouels of mery deuise, reseruing the same to be 
[oyned with the rest of another part, wherein shall suc- 
seede the remnant of Bandello, specidly sutch (suffrable) 
IB the learned French man Francois de Belleforest hatli 
selected, and the choysest done in the Itahan. Some also 
out ofErizzOf Ser Giouanni Florentino Parabosco, CynihiOf 
Straparoley Sansouino, and the best liked out of the Qiaeene 
of yVofiarre, and other authors. Take these in good 
part, with those that haue and shall come forth." — But I 
un not able to find that a third Tome was ever published : 
and it is very probable, that the interest of his booksellers, 
smd more especially the prevailing mode of the time, 
might lead him afterward to print his sundry novels sepa- 
rately. If this were the case, it is no wonder, that such 
fugitive pieces are recovered with difficulty ; when the 
two Tomes^ which Tom Rawlin'son would have called justa 
vdumdna^ are almost annihilated. Mr. Ames, who search* 
ed after books of this sort with the utmost avidi^, most 
Certainly had not seen them, when he published his Typo^ 
graphical Antiquities ; as appears from his blunders about 
them : and possibly I myself might have remained in the 
same predicament, had I not been &voured with a copy 
by my geperous friend Mr. Lort. 

Mr. Colman, in the Preface to his elegant translation of 
Terence, hath offered some arguments for the learning of 
7 Vol. I. E 
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Shakespeare, which have been retailed with much eaoEr 
dence, since the appearance of Mr. Johnson's edition. , 

<' Besides the resemblance of particular passages Mat- 
tered up and down in different plays, it is well known, that 
the Comedy of Errors is in great measure founded on the 
MencBchmi of Plautus ; but 1 do not recollect ever to have 
seen it observed, that the disguise of the Pedant in TV 
Taming of the Shrew ^ and his assuming the name and cha- 
racter of FincerUio, seem to be evidently taken firom the 
disguise of the Sycophanta in the Trinummus of the said au- 
tlior ; and there is a quotation from the Euntuh of Terence 
also, so familiarly introduced into the dialogue of The To' 
ming of the Sftrew, that I think it puts the question of Shake- 
speare's having read the Roman comic poets in the original 
language out of all doubt, 

<< Rcdime te captum, quam queas, min'uno." 

With respect to resemblances^ I shall not trouble joxx any 
further. — That the Comedy of Errors is founded on the Mh 
iKBchmi, it is notorious : nor is it less so, that a translatioa 
of it by W. W. perhaps William Warner, the author of ^ 
hion^s England, was extant in the time of Shakespeare ; 
though Mr. Upton, and some other advocates for his learn- 
ins:, have cautiously dropt the mention of it. Besides this, 
(ii indeed it were different,) in the Gesta Grayorum^ the 
Christmas Revels of the Gray's Inn Gentlemen, 1694, "a 
Comedy of Errors hke to Plautus his Meneechmus was play- 
ed by the Players." And the same hath been suspected to 
be Uie subject of the goodlie Comedte ofPlautuSy acted at 
Greenwich before the King and Queen in 1520 ; as we 
learn from Hall and Holinshed : — ^Riccoboni highly com- 
pliments the £nglish on opening their stage so well ; but 
imfortunately. Cavendish in his Life of Wolsey, calls it an 
excellent Interlude in Latins, About the same timeit was 
exhibited in German at Nuremburgh, by the celebratud 
Hanssackf the shoemaker. 

" But a character in The Taming of ike Shrew is borrowed 
from the Trinummus^ and no translation of that yna extant" 

Mr. Cohnan indeed hath been better employed : but if 
he had met with an old comedy, cMed Supposes^ tnoMei 
from Ariosto by George Gascoigne, he certainly vroiild not 
have appended to Plautus. Thence SliAkespeare boirow- 
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ed this part of the plot, (as well as some of the phraseolo- 
gy,) though Theobald pronounces it his own invention : 
there likewise he found the quaintname oiPetruchio. My 
young master and his man exchange habits and characters, 
an^ persuade a Scensse, as he is called, to personate the 
father^ exactly as in the Tamdng of the Shrew^ by the pre- 
tended danger of his coming from Sienna to Ferrara con- 
trary to the order of the government. 

Still, Shakespeare quotes a lin^ from the Eunuch of 
Terence : by memory too, and what is more, *' purposely 
alters it, in order to bring the sense within the compass of 

one line."- This remark was previous to Mr. Johnson's ; 

or- indisputably it would not have been made at all. 

" Our author had this line from Lilly ; which i mention 
that it may not be brought as an argument of his learning." 

" But how," cries an unprovoked antagonist, " can you 
take upon you to say, that he had it from Lilly, and not 
from Terence ?" 1 wiir answer for Mr. Johnson, who is 
above answering for himself.— Because it is quoted, as it 
appears in the grammarianydndi not as it appears in the 
poet» — ^And thus we have done with the purposetf altera- 
tion. Udall, hkewise, in his Floures for Latin speaJdng, 
gathered out of Terence, 1660, reduces the passage to a 
single line, and subjoins a translation. 

We "have hitherto supposed Shakespeare the author of 
the Taming of the Shrew, but his property in it is extreme- 
ly disputable. I will give you my opinion, and the reasons 
oaVirhich it is founded. 1 suppose then the present play 
not originally the work of Shakespeare, hut restored by 
him to the stage, with the whole Induction of the Tinker, 
and some other occasional improvements ; espet^ially in 
the character of Petruchio. It is very obvious, that the 
induction and the play were either the works of different 
hands, or written at a great interval of time ; tb^ former 
is in our author's iiest manner, and the greater part of the 
lixtter in his worst, or even below it. Dr. Warburton de- 
clares it to be certainly spurious : and without doubt, sup- 
posing it to have been written by Shakespeare^ it must have 
been one of his earliest productions ;. yet it is not mentioned 
Ih the list of his works by Mer6s in 1598. 

I have met with a facetious piece of Sir John Haring 
ton, printed in 1696, (and possibly there may be an earlier 
edition,) called. The Metamorphosis of Jljax, where J sust 
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pect an allusion to the oid play : *' Reade tlie hooke of Ta^ 
ming a Shrew, which hath made a number of us so perfect, 
that now every one can rule a shrew in our countrey, save 
he that hath hir." — 1 am aware, a modem linguist may ob- 
ject, that the word book does not at present seem dranuUiCj 
but it was once almost technically so : Gosson, in his Schoole 
of Abuse, " contayninga pleasaunt inuective against PoeU^ 
Pipers, Players, Jesters, and such like Caterpillars of a com- 
mon-wealth," 1679, mentions " twoo prose bookes plaied 
at the Belsauage ;" and Hearnc tells us in a note at the 
end of William of Worcester, that he had seen " a MS. in 
the nature of & play or interlude, intitled, The Booke of Sir 
Tlwinas MooreJ*'* 

And in fact, there is such an old anonymous play in Mr. 
Pope's list. " A pleasant conceited History, called Thi 
Taming of a Shrew — sundry times acted by the Earl of Pem- 
broke his Servants." Which seems to have been repab* 
lished by the remains of that company in 1607, when Shake- 
speare's copy appeared at the Black-Friars or the Globe.-— 
Nor let this seem derogatory from the character of our 
poet There is no reason to believe, that he wanted to 
claim the play as his own ; it was not even printed tili 
some years ailer his death : but he merely reWved it on 
his stage as a manager, — Ravenscrofl assures us, that this 
was really the case with Titm Andronicus ; which, it may 
be observed, hath not Shakespeare's name on the (iUe-page 
of the only edition published in his life-time. Indeed, 
from every internal mark, I have not the least doabt but 
this horrible piece was originally written by the author of 
the lines thrown into the mouth of the player in HamUt, 
and of the tragedy o{ Locrine : which likewise, from some 
assistance perhaps given to his friend, hath been unjustly 
and ignorantly charged upon Shakespeare. 

But the shect-ancltor holds fast : Shakespeare himself 
hath left some translations from Ovid. '< The Epistles," 
says one, *' of Paris and Helen, give a sufficient proof of 
his acquaintance with tJiat poet :" '< And it may be con- 
cluded," says another, '^ that he was a competent judjge 
o( other authors, who wrote in the same language." 

This hath been the universal cry, from Mr. Pope him- 
self to the critics of yesterday. Possibly, however, the 
gentlemen will hesitate a moment, if we tell them, that 
Shakespeare was not the author of thcic trandsUioDS. 
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Let them turn to a forgotten book, by Thomas Heywood, 
called, Britaines Tray^ printed by W. Jaggard in 1609, 
fol. and they will find these identical Epistles, *' which 
being so pertinent to our historie,"' says Heywood, *' / 
thought necessarie to translate/' — ^(low then came they 
ascribed to Shakespeare ? We will tell them that like- 
wise. The same Yoluminous writer published an Apology 
for Actors, 4to. 1612, and in an Appendix, directed to his 
new printer, Nic. Okes, he accuses his old one, Jaggard, 
of '* taking the two Epistles of Paris to Helen and Helen to 
Pdris^ and printing them in a less volume, and under the 
namp. of another : — but he was much offended with Master 
Ja^^ard, that alto^tUpr unknown to him, he had pre- 
sumed to make so bold with his name/' In the same 
work of Heywood are all the other translations, which 
have been printed in the modem editions of the poems of 
Shakespeare. 

Toil now hope for land : We have seen through little 
matters, bat what must be done with a whole book ? — 
In 1761, was reprinted, '* A compendious or briefe Exa- 
mination of certayne ordinary Complaints of diuers of our 
Comitrymen in these our Days : which although they are 
in some Parte unjust and friuolous, yet are they all by 
way of Dialogue throughly debated and discussed by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Gentleman.*' 8vo. 

This extraordinary piece was originally published in 
4to. 1681, and dedicated by the author, '^ To the most 
vertuous and learned lady, his most deare and soveraigne 
princesse, Elizabeth ; being inforced by her Majesties 
fate and sin^lar clemency in pardoning certayne hh un- 
duetifuU misdemeanour." And by the modem editors, 
to the late King; as '* a treatise composed by the most 
extensive and fertile genius, that ever any age or nation 
produced." 

Here we join issue with the writers of that excellent, 
though ▼ery unequal work, the Biographia Britannica : 
" If," say they, " this piece could be written by our 
poet, it would be absolutely decisive in the dispute about 
his learning ; for many quotations appear in it from the 
Greek and Latin classics." 

The concurring circumstances of the name^ and the 
misdemeanour^ which is supposed to be the old story of 
deer-stealing t seem fairly to challenge our poet for the 
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author : but they hesitate. — His claim may appear to be 
coEd^ted by the date 1581, when Shakespeare was only 
seventeeuy and the long experience, which the writer talks 
of. — ^But I will not keep you in suspense : the book was 
not written by Shakespeare. 

Strype, in his Annals , calls the author some learned mati, 
and this gave me the first suspicion. I knew v^erv^ weD, 
that honest John (to use the language of Sir Thomas 
Bodley) did not waste his time with such baggage books 
as plays and poems; ^et I must suppose, that he had 
heard of the name of Shakespeare. Ailer awhile I met 
with the original edition. Here in the title-page, and at 
the end of the dedication, appear only the inftials, W. S. 
Gent, and presently 1 was informed by Anthony Wood, 
that the book in question was written, not by Williaiii 
Shakespeare, but by William Stafford, Gentleman : which 
at once accounted for the misdemeanour in the dedication.. 
For Stafford had been concerned at that time, and was in- 
deed aflerward, as Camden and the other annalists inforn^ 
us, with some of the conspirators against Elizabeth; 
which he properly calls his unduetifull behaviour^ 

1 hope by this time, that any one open to conyiction 
may be nearly satisfied ; and I will promise to g^ye you 
on this head very little more trouble. 

The justly celebrated Mr. Warton hath favoured us, 
in his Ldfe of Dr. Baihurst, with some hearsay particulars 
concerning Shakespeare from the papers of Aubrey, 
which had been in the hands of Wood ; and I oueht not 
to suppress them, as the last seems to make agamst my 
doctrine. They came originally, I find, on consulting 
the MS. from one Mr. Beeston : and I am sure Mr. 
Warton, whom 1 have the honour to call my friend, and 
an associate in the question, will be in no pain about their 
credit. 

" William Shakespeare's father was a butcher, — ^whilc 
he was a boy he exercised his father's trade, but when he 
killed a silf h^. would do it in a high style, and make a 
speech. This William being inclined naturaUy to poetiy 
and acting, came to L ndon, I guess, about eighteen^ and 
was an actor in one of tiie playhouses, and did act exceed' 
ingly well. He began earitj to make essays in dramatiqae 
poetry. — The humour of the Constable in the Midswhmer 
Nighfs Dream he happened to take at Crendon in Bucks.—- 
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I think, I have been told, that he lefl near three hundred 
pounds to a sister, "—He understood Latin pretty well, for he 
had been in his younger yeares a schoolmaster in the country,^' 

I will be short in my animadyersions ; and take them 
in their order. 

The account of the trade of the family is not only con- 
trary to all other tradition, but, as it may seem, to the 
instrument from the Herald's Office, so frequently re- 
printed. Shakespeare most certainly went to London, 

and conmienced actor through necessity, not natural in- 
clination. — ^Nor hare we any reason to suppose, that he 
did act exceeding well. Rowe tells us, from the informa- 
tion of Betterton, who was inquisitive into this point, 
and had very early opportunities of inquiry from Sir W. 
D'Ayenant, that he was no extraordinary actor ; and 
that the top of his performance was the Ghost in his own 
Hamlet. Yet this chef-d'ceuvre did nut please : I will 

ffive you an original stroke at it. Dr. Lodge, who was 
for ever pestering the town with pamphlets, published in 
the year 1696, Wits Aliserie, and the Worlds Aladnesse, 
discovering the Devils incamat of this Age, 4to. One of 
these devils is Hate-virtue, or Sorrow for another 7nun\* 
good successe, who, says the Doctor, is " a foule lubber, 
and looks as pale as the visard of the Ghost, which cried 
60 miserably at the theatre, like an oister-wife, Hamlet 
revenge. ^^ -Thus you see Mr. Holt's supposed proof ih 
the Appendix to the late edition, that Hamlet was written 
afler 1697, or perhaps 1602, will by no means hold good ; 
whatever might be the case of the particular passage on 
which it is founded. 

Nor does it appear, that Shakespeare did begin early 
to make essays in dramatic poetry : The Arraignment rf 
Paris, 1584, which hath so ofleii been ascribed to him 
on the credit of Kirkman and Winstanley, was written 
by George Pcele ; and Shakespeare is not met with, 
even as an assistant, till at least seven years afterward. — 
Nash, in his Epistle to the Gentlew en Students of both Uni- 
versities, prefixed to Green's Arcadia, 4to. black letter, 
recommends his friend, Peele, " as the chiefe supporter 
of pleasance now living, the Atlas of poetrie, and primus 
verborum artifex : whose first increase. The Arraignment 
of, Paris, might plead to their opinions his pregnant dex- 
teritie of wit, and manifold varietie of inuention." 
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In the next place, unfortunately, there is neither 
a character as a Conttable in the Midtummer M 
Dream : nor was the three hundred pounds legacy 
sister, but a daughter. 

And to close the whole, it is not possible, accordi 
Aubrey himself, that Shakespeare could have been 
years a schoolmaster in the country : on which circumsl 
only the supposition of his learning is professedly foui 
He was not surely very young, when he was employ 
kill calves, and commenced player about eighteen /— 
truth is, that he left his father, for a wife, a year soc 
and had at least two children bom at Stratford befoi 
retired from thence to London. It is therefore suffici 
clear, that poor Anthony had too much reason fo 
character of Aubrey. You will find it in his own ac< 
of his life, published by Heame, which I would earn 
recommend to any hypochondriftc : 

*' A pretender to antiquities, roving, magotie-he; 
and sometimes little better than erased ; and bein: 
ceedingly credulous, would stuff his many letters sc 
A, W. with/o//t'rte^ and misinformations.'' P. 677. 

Thus much for the learning of Shakespeare wit 
spect to the ancient languages : indulge me with a 
nervation or two on the supposed knowledge of the 
dem ones, and I will promise to release you. 

■" It is evident,^* we have been told, " that he wa 
unacquainted with the ItaUan :" but lot us inquire int 
evidence. 

Certainly some Italian words and phrases appear i 
works of Shakespeare ; yet if we had nothing else t 
serve, their orthography might lead us to suspect 
to be not of the writer's importation. But we ca 
further, and prove this. 

When Pistol " cheers up himself with ends of ve 
he is only a copy of .Hanniball Gonsaga, who rantc 
yielding himself a prisoner to an English captain ii 
Low Countries, as you may read in an old collecti< 
tfiles called Wits, Fits, and Eancies, 

Si fortuna me tonnenta, 
II ftperanza me contenta. 

IP 

And Sir Richard Hawkins, in his voyage to the Ii 
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Sea, 1593, throws out the same jingling distich on the 
loss of his pinnace. 

" Master Page, sit ; good Master Page, sit ; Trofact 
What you want in meat, we'll hanre in drink," says Jus- 
ticjs. Shallow's yac totum^ Davy, in the Second Part of 
jHiwry IF. 

Preface^ Sir Thomas Hanmer observes to be Italian, 
from profaccia, much good may it do you, Mr. Johnson 
rather thinks it a mistake for perforce. Sir Thomas how- 
ever is right ; yet it is no argument for his author's Italian 
knowledge. 

Old Heywood, the epigrammatist, addressed his read- 
ers long before. 

Readers, reade tliis thus : for preface, proface, 
Much ^ood do it you, the pocNre repast liere, &c. 

TVoorkes, Lond. 4to. 1563. 

And D^kker in his play, ^it be not good^ the Demi is in it, 
(which is certainly true, for it is full of devils,) makes 
Shackle -soule, in the character of Friar Rush, tempt his 
brethren with *' choice of dishes," 

To which prqfau ; with bl^-the lookes sit yee. 

Nor hath it escaped the quibbling manner of the Water' 
poetf in the title of a poem prefixed to \ns Praise of Hemp" 
seed : " A Preamble, Preatrot, Preagallop, Preapace, or 
Preface ; and Proface^ my Masters, if your Stomacks 

serve." 

But the editors are not contented without coining Ita- 
lian. " Rivoy says the drunkard^^* is an expression of 
the madcap Prince of Wales ; which Sir Thomas Hanmer 
corrects to Ribiy drink away, or again, as it should be 
rather translated. Dr. Warburton accedes to this ; and 
Mr. Johnson hath admitted it into his text ; but with an 
observation, that Rivo might possibly be the cant of English 
tavfirns. And so indeed it was : it occurs frequently in 
MarstiHi. Take a quotation from his comedy of What you 
willy 1607 : 

Musicke, tobacco, sacike, and sleeps. 
The tida of soirow backward ke^ : 
If thoa art sad at others fate, 
RivOf drink deep, give care the mate. 

Vol. L . E 2 
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In Love* 8 Labour Loity Boyet calls Don Armado, 

... A Spaniard that keeps here ?n court, 
A pliantasme, a tnonardio. 

Here too Sir Thomas is willing to palm Italian upon us. 
We should read, it seems, mammuccio, a mammet, or pap- 
pet : Ital. Mammuccia, But the allusion is to a fantastical 
character of the time. — " Popular applause," says Meres, 
'* dooth nourish some, neither do they gape after any other 
thing, but vaine praise and glorie, — as in our age Peter 
Shakerlye of Panics, and Monarciio that lined about the 
court." P. 178. 

I fancy, you will be satisfied with one more instance. 

*' Baccare ! you are marvellous forward," quoth Gremio 
to Petruchioin the Taming of a Slirew. 

" But not so forzi^ard,^' says Mr. Theobald, " as our 
cditoi's are indolent. This is a stupid corruption of the 
press, that none of them have dived into. We must read 
Baccalare, as Mr. Warburton acutely observed to me, by 
which the Italians mean, Thou ignorant, presumptuous 
man." — " Properly, indeed," adds Mr. Heath, " a gradu- 
ated scholar, but ironically and sarcastically, a pretender 
to scholarship." 

This is admitted by the editors and critics of every de- 
nomination. Vet the word is neither wrong, nor Italian : 
it was an old proverbial one, used frequently by John Hey- 
wood ; who hath made, what he pleases to call, epigramt 
upon it. 

Take two of them, such as they are : 

BackarBf quoth Mortimer to his sow ; 

Went that sow bacfx at that biddyng trowe you .' 

Backaref quoth Mortimer to his sow : ge ■ ^ 

Mortimers sow speakth as good latin as he. 

Howel takes this from Heywood, in his Old Sawes and 
Ad<iges : and Philpot introduces it into the Proverbs collect 
ed by Camden. 

We have but few observations concerning Shakespeuc'fl 
knowledge of the Spanish tongue. Dr. Grey indeed is 
willing to suppose, that the plot of Romeo and Juliet may 
be borrowed from a comedy of Lopes de Veg^. But tbu^ 
Spaniard, who was certainly acquainted with Bandello, 
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hath not only changed the catastrophe, but the names of 
the characters. Neither Romeo nor Juliet ; neither Mon- 
tague nor Capulet, appears in this performance : and how 
came they to the knowledge of Shakespeare? — Nothing 
is more certain, than that he chiefly followed the transla- 
tion by Painter, from the French of Boisteau, and hence 
arise the deviations from Bandello's original ItaHan. I( 
^5eems, however, from a passage in Ames's Typographical 
Antiquities^ that Painter was not tlie only translator of this 
popular story : and it is possible, therefore, that Shake- 
speare *might have other assistance. 

In the Induction to Tlie Taming of the Sfirew, the Tinker 
attempts to talk Spanish : and consequently the author him- 
self was acquainted with it. 

Paucus jKxllebris, let the world slide, s^sa. 

But this is a burlesque on Hieronymo ; the piece of bom- 
bast, that 1 have mentioned to you before : 



Wliat new device have they devised, trow ? 
Pocas pailubraSi ^c. 



Mr. Wballey tells us, " the author of this piece hath 
the happiness to be at this time unknown, the remem- 
brance of him having perished with himself:" Philips and 
others ascribe it to one William Smith : but I take this 
opportunity of informing him, that it was written by 
Thomas Kyd ; if he will accept the authority of his con- 
temporary, Heywood. 

More hath been said concerning Shakespeare's acquaint- 
ance with the French language. In the play of Henry V. 
we have a whole scene in it, and in other places it occurs 
familiarly in the dialogue. 

We may observe in general, that the early editions have 
not half the quantity ; and every sentence, or rather every 
word, most ridiculously blundered. These, for several 
reasons, could not possibly be published by the author ; 
and it is extremely probable, that the French ribaldry was 
at first inserted by a different hand, as the many additions 
most certainly were afler he had lefl the stage. — Indeed, 
every friend to his memory will not easily believe, that he 
was acquainted jvith the scene between Catharine and the 
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old gentlewoman ; or surely he would not have admitted 
such obsceuity and nonsense. 

Mr. Hawkins, in the Appendix to Mr. Johnson's edition, 
hath an ingenious oliservation to prove that Shakespeare, 
supposing the French to be Iiis, had very little knowledge 
of the language. 

" Est-il impossible d'eschapper la force de ton 6ra*^" 
says a Frenrliman. — '' Brass^ cur ?*' replies Pistol. 

" Almost any one knows, that th«* French word bras is 
pronouur.oii brau ; and what reseMiblance of sound does 
this bear to brn^s .^" 

Mr. .'ohnson makes a doubt, whether the pronunciation 
of the French language may not be changed since Shake- 
speare's lime ; '* if not," says he, "it may be suspected 
that some otht»r man wrote the French scenes:" but this 
does not appear to " ■••*? case, at least in this termination, 
from the rules o*^* ;*. ■ ^mnarians, or the practice of the 
poets. I am cor ■ '»j e former from tlie French Alpha' 
beth of He la iNIoi.- . ui the Orthoepin GaUica of John 
Eliot ; ami of the l.itt t from tho rhymtjs of Marot, Ronsard, 
and Du Hartas. — Connexions of this kuul were very com- 
mon. Shukc««peHrft himt elf assisted Hen Jonson in his 5'c- 
jamis, as it was originally written ; and Fletcher in his Two 
.'Yo6/e Kinsmen. 

But what if the French scene were occasionally intro- 
<luced into every play on this subject ? and perhaps there 
were more than one before our poet's — In Pierce Pcni- 
fesse, his Supplication to the Deuill, 4to. 1592, (which, 
it seems, from the Epistle to the Printer, was not in the 
tirst edition,) the author, Nash, exclaims, " What a glo- 
rious thing it is to have Henry the Fifth represented on 
the stage leading the French King prisoner, and forcing 
both him and the Dolphin to swear fealty !" — ^And it ap- 
pears from the Jests of the £unous comedian, Tarlton, 4to. 
1611, that he had been particularly celebrated in the part 
of the Clown, in Henry the Fifth ; but no such character ex- 
ists in the play of Shakespeare. Henry tlie Sixth hath ever 
been doubted ; and a passage in the above-quoted piece of 
Nash may give us reason to believe it was previous to our 
author. '* Howe would it haue jqyed braue Talbot (the 
terror of the French) to thmke that after he had lyen two 
hundred yeare in his toomb, he should triumph again on 
the stage ; and haue his bones new embalmed with tb^ 
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teMrefi often thotisand spectators at least (at seuerall titdies) 
who in the tragedian that represents his person, imagine 
they behold him fresh bleeding.'* — I have no doubt but 
Henry the Sixth had the same author with Edward the Thirdy 
which hath be^ recovered to the world in Mr. Capell's 
Prolusion?, 

It hath been observed, that the Giant of Rabelais is some- 
times alluded to by Shakespeare : and in his time no 
translation was extant. — But the story was in everyone's 
hand. 

In a letter by one Laneham^ or Langham, for the name 
is written differently, concerning the entertainment at Kil- 
lingwoorth Castle, printed 1575, we have a Ust of the vul- 
gar romances of the age : '^ King Arthurz book, Huon of 
Bjifdeaus, Friar- Rous, Howleglass, and Garg^i^tua.'^ 
Meres mentions bim as equally hurtful to. young minds 
with the Four Sons of Aymon, and the Seven Champions* 
And John Taylor hath him likewise in his- catalogue oi an- 
ihorSy prefixed to Sir Gregory Konsence, 

Bql to come to a conclusion.- I will give you- an irrefra- 
gable argument, that Shakespeare did not understand two 
veiy common w«rds in the French and Latin langu'ages. 

According to the article* of agreement between the con- 
queror Henry, and the kingof France, the latter was to 
style the former, (in the corrected French of the modem 
editions,) "Nostre tres chier filz Henry roy d' Angle terre ;" 
and in Latin, " Praeclarissimus filius," &Cw " What," says 
Dr. Warburton, " is tres cher it French^ proeclarissimus in 
Latin ! we should re^^d praca/rissimus,^^ — This appears tobe 
exceedingly true ; but how came the blunder ? it is a typo- 
graphical one in Holinshed, which Shakespeare copied ; 
but must indisputably have corrected, had h^ been ac- 
quainted with the languages. — " Our said father, during 
his life, shall name, call, and write us in French in this 
manner : — ^Nostre tres chier filz, Henry roy d'Engle terre— 
and in Latine in this manner, Praxlarissimus filius noster." 
Edit. 1587, p. 674. 

To corroborate this instance, let me observe to yott, 
though it be nothing further to the purpose, that another 
error of the safne kmd hath been the source of a mistake 
in an historical passage of our author ; which hath ridipa^ 
lously troubled the critics. 
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Richard the Third harangues his army before the batde 
* of Bos worth : 

Remember whom ye are to cope withal, 
A sort of vagalKiud^, of rascals, runawav*— 
AimI who doth \ofu\ tliem hut a paltry fellow 
LoiijET kept in Uriiaine at ow moOurt cost, 
A milkso]), &c. 

" Our mother," Mr. Theobahl perceives to be wrong, and 
Henry was .surne where secreted on the continent : he readj 
therefore, and all the editors afler him. 

Long kopt in Brotaj^nc nt his mother's cost. 

But give mo leave to transcribe a few more lines from 
Holinshed, and you will tind at once, that Shakespeare had 
l>een there heiore nie : — '* Ye pee further, how a compa- 
nie of traitors, theeves, outlaws and nmnagates be aiders 
and partakers of his feat and enterprise. — And to begin 
with the erle of Richmond captaine of this rebellion, he is 
a Welrli milksop — brought up by my moother^s meanes and 
mine, like a cnpiivo in a close cage in the court of Fran- 
cis duke of Britaine.'" P. 766. 

Holinshed copies this verbatim from his brother chro- 
nicler Hall, edit. 1518, fol. 54 ; but his printer hath given 
ns by accident the word moother instead o^ brother ; as it is 
in the original, and ought to be in Shakespeare. 

I hope, my good friend, you have by this time acquitted 
our great poet of all piratical depredations on the ancients, 
and are ready to receive my conclusion, — He remembered 
perhaps enough of his school-boy learning to put the Hig, 
hagy hog^ into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans ; and might 
pick up in the writers of the time, or the course of his 
conversation, a familiar phrase or two of French or Italian : 
bat his studies were most demonstratively confined to nature 
and his own language. 

In the course of this disquisition you have often smiled 
at *' all such reading, as was never read ;*' and ponibly 1 
may have indulged it too far : but it is the reading neces* 
sary for a comment on Shakespeare. Those who apply 
solely to the ancients for this purpose, may with eqo^ 
wisdom study the Talmud for an exposition of TusTiuif 
Shandy. Nothmg but an intimate acquaintance with the 
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mters of the time, who are frequently of no other value, 
;an point out his allusions, and ascertain his phraseology. 
The reformers of his text are for ever equally positive, 
ind equally wrong. The cant of the age, a provincial 
jxpression, an obscure proverb, an obsolete custom, a hint 
it a person or a faet no longer remembered, hath continu- 
illy defeated the best of our guessers : You must not sup- 
)ose me to^peak at random, when I assure you, that from 
;ome forgotten book or other^ I can demonstrate this to 
^ou in many hundred places ; anal I ahhoSt wish, that I had 
lot been persuaded into a different employment. 

Though I have as much of the natdle solum about me as 
3L]|y man whatsoever ; • yet, I own, the primrose path is still 
more pleasing than the Fosse or the Watling'Strect, 

Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale ' 
Iti infinite variety.— ~~ . 

And when I ^m fairly rid of the dust of topographical an- 
tiquity, which hath continued much longer about me than 
I expected ;. you may very probably be troubled again 
syith the ever fruitful subject of Shakespeare and his Com- 
mentators. , 

Farmer. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



Tempest.] The Tempest and Tlie Midsummer KighVs 
Dreamy are the noblest efforts of that subhme and amazing 
imagination peculiar to Shakespeare, which soars above 
the bounds of nature, without forsaking sense ; or, more 
properly, carries nature along with him beyond her estab- 
lished limits. Fletcher seems particularly to have admired 
these two plays, and hath wrote two in imitation of them, 
The Sea Voyage, and The Faithful Shepherdess. But when 
be presumes to break a lance with Shakespeare, and 
write in emulation of him, as he does in The False One^ 
which is the rival of Antony and Clcopttfra. he is not so 
successful. After him. Sir John Suckling and Mlltoa 
catched the brightest £re of their imagination from these 
two plays ; which shines fantastically indeed in The Gob- 
tins, but much more nobly and serenely in The Mask at Lud-' 
low Castle, Warburton. 

No one has hitherto been lucky enough to discover 
the romance on which Shakespeare may be supposed to 
have founded this play, the beauties of which could 
not secure it from the criticism of Ben Jonson, whose 
malignity appears to have been more than equal to his 
wit. In the introduction to Bartholomew Fair, he says: 
" If there be never a servant monster in the fair, who 
can help it, he says, nor a nest of antiques ? He 
is loth to make nature afraid in his plays, like those 
that beget Tales, Tempests, and such like drolleries." 

Steevens. 

I was informed by the late Mr. Collins of Chichester, 
that Shakespeare's Tempest, for which no origin is yet as- 
signed, was formed on a romance called Aurelio and Isar 
hella, printed in Italian, Spanish, French, and EngUsh, 
in 1588. But though this information has not proved true 
on examination, an useful conclusion may be drawn from 
it, that Shakespeare.'s story is somewhere to be found in 
an Italian novel, at least that the story preceded Shake- 
speare. Mr. Collins had searched this subject with no less 
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fidelity than judgment and industry ; but his memory 
failing in his last calamitous indisposition, he probably gave 
me the name of one novel for another. I remember he 
added a circumstance, which may lead to a discovery, — 
that the principal character of the romance, answering to 
Shakespeare's Prospero, was a chymical necromancer, 
who had bound a spirit like Ariel to obey his call, and 
perform his services. It was a common pretence of deal- 
ers in the occult sciences to have a demon at command. 
At least Aurelio, or Orelio, was probably one of the names 
of this romance, the production and multiplicity of gold 
being the grand object of alchymy. Taken at lai^e, the 
magical part of the Tempest is founded on that sort of phi- 
losophy which was practised by John Dee and his associ- 
ates, and has been called the Rosicriician. The name 
Ariel came from tlio Talmuvlistic mysteries with which 
ihc learned Jews had infected this science. T. Wartox, 

Mr. Theobald tells us, that 77ic Tempest must have been 
written after 1G09, because the Bermuda Islands, which 
are mentioned in it, were unknown to the English until 
that year; but this is a mistake. He might have seen in 
Hackluyt, 1600, folio, a description ofBermuda, by Henry 
May, who was shipwrecked there in 1593. 

It was however one of our author's last works. In 1693, 
he played a part in the original Every Man in his Humour. 
Two of the characters are Prospero and Stephana, Here 
Ben Jonson taught him tlie pronunciation of the latter 
word, which is always right in The Tempest : 

" Is not this StephanOf my drunken butler ?'* 

And always wrong in his earlier play. The Merchant of 
Venice, which had been on the stage at least two or three 
years before its publication in 1600 : 

" My friend Stephana^ signify I pray you," &c. 

---So little did Mr. Capell know of his author, when he 
idly supposed his school literature might perhaps have been 
lost by the dissipation of youth, or the busy scene of public 
life 1 Farmer. 
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This play must have been written before 1614, when 
Jonson sneers at it in his Bartholomew Fair. In the latter 
plays of Shakespeare, he has less of pun and quibble than 
in his eariy ones. In The Merchant of Venice^ he express- 
ly declares against them. This perhaps might be one 
criterion to discover the dates of his plays. Blackstone. 

See Mr. Malone's Attempt to ascertain tlie Order of Shaker 
^peare^s Plays y, and a Note on The cloud-capped towers , &c. 
Act IV. Steeveks 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED.* 

Alonso, ki7ig of Naples* 

Sebastian, his brother. 

Prospero, the rightful duke of Milan. 

Antonio, his brother^ the usurping duke of Milan i 

Ferdinand, son to Hie king of Naples, 

GoNZALo, an honest old counsellor of Naples. 

Adrian, } , , 

t, ' > lords. 

r rancisco, J 

Caliban, a salvage and deformed slave. 

Trinculo, a jester. 

Stephano, a drunken hvtlcr. 

Master of a ship ^ Boatswain, andMarincrs* 



Miranda, daughter to Prospero. 

Ariel, an airy spirit. 

Iris, 

Ceres, 

Juno, ^ spirits. 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, ^ 

Other spirits, attending on Prospero. 

SCENEy the sea, n-ith a ship; afterguards an unin 

habited island. 

* This eoumeration of persona is tsdien from the folio H2Zi-'SUn'€ns. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

On a ifttjp at sea. A storm with thunder and lightning 
Enter a Shipmaster and a Boatsfwain. 

Master, 

JBoATSWAIW,— 

Boats, Here, master : What cheer ? 
Mast. Good : speak to the mariners : fall to't yarely, or 
we run ourselves aground : bestir, bestir. " [Exit, 

Enter Mariners, 

Boats, Heigh, my hearts ; checrly, checrly, my hearts; 
yare, yare : Take in tlie top-sail ; tend to the master's 
whistle. — ^Blow, till thou bur:<t thy wind, if room enough! 

Enter Aloxso, Sebastt^x, Antonio, Ferdinand, Gon- 

ZALO, and others. 

Alan, Good boatswain, have care. Where's the mas- 
ter ? Play the men. 

Boats, I pray now, keep below. 

Ant, Where is the master, boatswain ? 

Boats, Do you not hear him ? You mar our labour ; 
keep your cabins : 3'ou do assist the storm. 

Gwiz. Nay, good, be patient. 

Boats, When the sea is. Hence ! — ^What care these 
roarers for the name of king ? To cabin : silence : trou- 
ble us not. 

Gom, Good ; yet remember whom thou hast aboard. 

Boats, None that I more love than myself. You ai'C 
Si counsellor ; if you can command these elements to si- 
lence, and work the peace o* the present, we will not 
hand a rope more ; use your authority. If you cannot, 
give thanks you have lived so long, and make yourself 
ready in your cabin for the mischance of the hour, if it so 
hap. — Cheerlv, good hnarts. — ^Out of our wav, i sav. 

\ExiU 



i 
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Gonz. ^ 1 have great comfort from this fellow : me- 
(hinks, he hath no drowning mark upon him ; his com- 
plexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, good fate, to his 
hanging ! make the rope of his destiny our cable, for oar 
own doth httle advantage ! If he be not bom to be hang'd, 
our case is miserable. [Exeunt, 

Re-enter Boatswain. 

Boats, Down with the top-mast ; yare ; lower, lower; 
bring her to try with main course. [A cry 7vithin.j 

A plagae upon this howling ! they are louder than the 
weather, or our office. — 

Re-erUer Sebastian, Antonio, and Gonzalo. 

Yet again ? what do you here ? Shall we gire o'er and 
4rown ? Have you a mind to sink ? 

Seh, A pox o' your throat ! you bawling, blasphemooSi 
incharitable dog! 

Boats. Work you, then. 

Jini. Hang, cur, hang ! you whoreson, insolent noise* 
maker ! we are less afraid to be drown'd than thou art 

Chnz. I'll warrant him from drowning ; though the ship 
were no stronger than a nut-shell, and as leaky as an un- 
staunch'd wench. 

Boats. Lay her a-hold, a-hold ; set her two courses -) 
off to sea ag^, lay her off. 

Ejiter Mariners wet. 

Mar. All lost ! to prayers, to prayers ! all lost ! [Egf, 
Boats. What, must our mouths be cold ? 
Gonz. The king and prince at prayers ! let us assiA 
them, 
For our case is as theirs. 
Seb. I am out of patience. 

Ant, We are merely cheated of our lives by drunk- 
ards. — 

This wide-chapped rascal : 'Would, thotr might's! lie 

drowning. 
The washing of ten tides ! 

Gonz. He'll be hang'd yet ; 
Though every drop of water swear against it. 

And gape at wid'st to glut him. 

'■ I II 1— —————— ^1^—1— ^i^.—i^i» 

ri] It may be observed of Gonzalo, that being; the ooly good man th«t apptin 
with the king, be is the only man that preaervcs his Cheerfulness intfie wrtek 
and his hope on the island.— JOHNSON'. 
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[j9 eimfiised iwise wtt&tn.] Mercy on us !■ We split. 
We split ! — Farewell, my wife and children ! — 
FareweU, brother ! — ^We split, we split, we split ! — 
Ant, Let's all sink with the king. [Exit, 

Sehn Let's take leave of him. [Exit, 

Gonz, Now would 1 give a thousand furlongs of sea 
ibr an acre of barren ground ; long heath, brown furze, 
any thing : The wills above be done ! but I would fain 
£e a dry death. [Exit 

SCENE n. 

Thehland: before the Cell of Vrosteko. Enter Fkosfero 

and Miranda. 

Mira, If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them : 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to th' welkin's cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have sufTcrM 
With those that I saw suffer I a brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 
Dash'd all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Ag^i)|9t my very heart ! Poor souls ! they perish'd. 
Had I been any god of pow'r, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er* 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The freighting souls within her. 

Pro, Be collected ; 
No more amazement : tell your piteous heart, 
There's no barm done. 

Mira, O, woe the day ! 

Pro, No harm. 
I have done nothing but in care of thee, 
(Of thee, my dear one ! thee, my daughter !) who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence 1 am ; nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell. 
And thy no greater father. 

Mira, More to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

Pro. 'Tis time 
I should inform thee further. Lend thy hand. 



[21 L e. before. So, in Ecclesiastes, xii. 6 : ** Or ever the silver cord be lo«ie<^ 
or tbc g«ldeB bowl be biokea " STEE VClf S. 

Vol. I. F 
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.\nd plack my ma^c garment from me.— So ; 

[Lays down his nuui 
Lie there, my art — "^Vp^ thou thine eyes ; have comibi 
The direftil spectacle of the wreck, which touch'd 
The very virtue of compassion in thee, 
I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely order'd, that there is no soul — 
No, not so much perdition as an hair. 
Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou heard'st cry, which thou saw'st sink, i 

down ; 
For thou must now know further. 

Mtra. You have often 
Be^n to tell me what I am ; but stopped 
And left me to a bootless inquisition ; 
Concluding, Stay, not yet. 

Pro. The hour's now come ; 
The very minute bids thee ope thine ear ; 
Obey, and be attentive. Can'st thou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell ? 
I do not think thou can'st ; for then thou wast not 
Out three years. old. 

Mira. Certainly, sir, I can. 

Pro. By what ? by any other house, or person ? 
Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance. 

Mira. 'Tis far off ; 
And rather like a dream, than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants : Had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me ? 

Pro. Thou had'st, and more, Miranda : But how is il 
That this lives in thy mind ? What seest thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm ^ of time ? 
If thou remember' st aught, ere thou cam'st here, 
How thou cam'st here, thou may'st. 

Mira But that 1 do not. 

Pro. Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years sin< 
Thy father was the duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. 

Mira. Sir, are not you my father ? 

Pro. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She said — thou wast my daughter ; and thy father 

rs] i. e. abyss. Tbis spelling Is commoa to other ancieat -writers. STR. 
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Waa dake of Milan ; and his only heir 
A princess : — no worse issu'-d. 

Mira. O, the heavens ! 
What foul play had we, that we came from thence ? 
Or blessed was't, we did ? 

Pro. Both, both, my girl : 
By foul play, as thou say'st, were we heav'd thence ; 
But blessedly holp hither. 

Mira. O, my heart bleeds 
To think o' the teen that I have tam'd yon to, 
Which is from my remembrance I Please yon, farther 

Pro. My brother, and thy uncle, called Antonio,—- 
I pray thee, mark me, — that a brother should 
Be so perfidious ! — he whom, next thyself, 
Of all the world I lovM, and to him put 
The manage of my state ; as, at that time, 
Through all the signiories it was the first. 
And Prospero the prime duke ; being so reputed 
In dignity, and, for the liberal arts, 
Without a parallel ; those being all my study, 
The government I cast upon my brother, 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported, 
And rapt in secret studies. Thy ^se uncle 
Dost thou attend me ? 

Mira. Sir, most heedfully. 

Pro. Being once perfected how to grant suits, 
How to deny them ; whom to advance, and whom 
To trash for over- topping ;* new created 
The creatures that were mine ; I say, or chang'd them, 
Or else new form'd them : having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts 
To what tune pleas'd his ear ; that now he was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
And suck'd my verdure out on't. — Thou attend'st not : 
I pray thee, mark me. 

Mira. O good sir, I do. 

Pro. I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicate 
To closeness, and the bettering of my mind 
With thaty which, but by being so retir'd, 
O'er-priz'd all popular rate, in my false brother 

[4] A troth is a term still in me among hunters, to denote a piece of leatlier, 
couples, or any other weight faRtenei) rouoJ the neck of a <)og, when his speed is 
superior to the rest of the pacit; i. e. when he over-tops tbemifrhen he hviUttoo 
faick. C. J 

i 







jPi^^, 



.'^C'^-^J^ He being thus lorded, 
\c(mAdeoc.%^^t my revenue yielded, 
Vot ofl'/ '^'^frcr nu^ht else exact, — ^like one, 
m "^^y^nnio truth, by telUng of it, 
\Sbo **^'j?5'giiiner of his memory, 
^Ude B^^ ^^ lie,*— he did believe 
u^wu the duke ; out of the substitution. 
Ami executing the outward face of royalty, 
fVith all prerogative : — ^Hence his ambition 
Growing, — Dost hear ? 
Mira. Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 
Pro. To have no screen between this part he play'd 
And him he play'd it for, he needs will be 
Absolute Milan : Me, poor man ! — my library 
Was dukedom large enough ; of temporal royalties 
He thinks me now incapable : confederates 
^o dry he was for sway) with the king of Naples, 
To g^ve him annual tribute, do him homage ; 
Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom, yet unbow'd, (alas, poor Milan !) 
To most ignoble stooping. 
Mira, O the heavens ! 

I 

Pro. Mark his condition, and the event ; then tell me. 
If this might be a brother. 

Mira. I should sin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother : 
Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pro. Now the condition. 
This king of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's suit ; 
Which was, that he in lieu o' the premises, — 
Of homage, and I know not how much tribute,— 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 
Out of the dukedom ; and confer fair Milan, 
With all the honours, on my brother : Whereon, 
A treacherous army levy'd, one midnight 

Fated to th' purpose, did Antonio open 

^ " 111 I — ^^»^— — i— j^^^.^— » 

[5}>i. e. By often repeating the ttme storv, made bis metnoiy sueh a itanir ttilk 
truUi, as to credit his own lie A aiserable deliuion, to wldeb itery-tintit in 
frequently aabject. WARB. 
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The gates of Milan ; and, i' the dead of darkness, 
The ministers for the purpose harried thence 
Me, and thy crying self. 

Mira. Alack, for pity ! 
I, not rememVring how I cried ont then, 
Will cry it o'er again ; it is a hint, 
That wrings mine eyes. 

Pro, Hear a httle further, - 
And then I'll bring thee to the present business 
Which now's npon as ; without the which, this story 
Were most impertinent. 

^ira. Where&re did they not 
That hour destroy as ? 

Pro. Well demanded, wench ; 
My tale provokes that question. Dear, they dorst not ; 
rSo dear the love my people bore me) nor set 
A mark so bloody on the business ; but 
With colours 6irer painted their foul ends. 
In few, they hurried us aboard a bark ; 
Bore us some leagues to sea ; where U&ey prepar'd 
A rotten carcass of a boat, not rig^'d, 
f^ov tackle, sail, nor mast ; the yery rats 
instinctively had quit it : there they hoist as, 
To cry to W sea that roar'd to us ; to sigh 
To th' winds, whose pity, sighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong. 

Mira. Alack.! what trouble 
Was I then to you j 

Pro. O ! a cherahim 
Thou wast, that did preserve me ! Thoa didst smile. 
Infused widi a fortitude from heaven. 
When I have deck'd the sea with drops full salt ; 
Under my burden groan'd ; which rais'd in me 
An undergoing stttoach, to bear up 
Against what shonld ensue. 

Mira. How came we ashore ? , 

Pro. By Providence divine. 
&)me food we had, and some fresh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Oat of his charity, (who being then appointed 
Vaster of this design,) did give us ; with 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs, And necessaries, 
Which since have steaded much ; so, of his gentleness, 
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Knowing I lov^d my books, he furnish'd me, 
From my own library, with Tolumei that 
I prize above my dukedom. 

Mira, 'Would I might 
But ever see that man 1 

Pro. Now I arise : — 
Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-borrow. 
Here in this island we arriv'd ; and here 
Have I, thy school-master, made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 

Mira. Heavens thank you for't ! And now, I pray you, sir, 
(For stiU 'tis beating in my mind,) your reason 
For raising this sea-storm ? 

Pro. Know thus far forth. 

By accident most strange, bountiful fortune, 

Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 

Brought to this shore : and by my prescience 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 

A most auspicious star ; whose influence 

If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 

Will ever after droop. — Here cease more questions ; 

Thou art inclin'd to sleep ; 'tis a good dulness^' 

And give it way ; — I know thou canst not choose.- 



[Miranda sle^i. 
Come away^ servant, come : I am ready now ; 
Approach, my Ariel ; come. 

Enter Ariel, 

Ari. All hail, great master ! grave sir, hail ! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure ; be'tto fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds ; to thy strong bidding, task 
Ariel, and all his quality. 

Pro. Hast thou, spirit, 
Perform'd to point the tempest that 1 bade thee ? 

Ari. To every article. 
I boarded the king's ship ; now on the beak,' 
Now in the waist,* the deck, in every cabin. 



[8] Dr. Warburton rightly observes, that this sleepiness, which Prospero by Us 
art had brought upon Miranda, and of irbicb he knew not how soon the effect would 
begin, makes him question her so often whether she is attentive to bis story. 

JOHNSON. 

[7] The beak was a strong pointed body at tbe head of the ancient gallies: it is 
i»ed here for the forecastle, or the bowsprit. JOHNSON. 

[8J The part between the quarter-deck and the forecastle. J0HNS03i . 
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I flam'd amazement : Sometimes, I'd divide, 
And bum in many places ; on the top-mast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet, and join : Jove's lightnings, the precursors 
O' th' dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-out-running were not : The fire, and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem'd to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident shake. 

Pro. My brave spirit t 
Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 

Art. Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mtd, and play!d 
Some tricks of desperation : All, but mariners, 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel. 
Then all a-fire with me : the king's son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up-staring (then like reeds, not hair,) 
Was the first man that leap'd ; cried, Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here. 

Pro. Why, that's my spirit ! 
But was not this nigh shore ? 

Ari. Close by, my master. 

Pro. But are they, Ariel, safe ? 

Art, Not a hair perish'd ; 
Dn their sustaining garments not a blemish, 
But fresher than before : and, as thou bad'st me« 
In troops I have dispers'd them 'bout the isle : 
The king's son have I landed by himself; 
Whom I lefl cooling of the air with sighs, 
In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting, 
His arms in this sad knot. 

Pro. Of the king's ship. 
The mariners, say, how thou hast dispos'd. 
And all the rest o' th' fleet ? 

Art, Safely in harbour 
Is the king's ship ; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still- vex'd Bermoothes,* there she's hid: 



[9] Fletcher, io his Women Pleased, says, " The devil should think of pui^ 
duaoDg that egg-shell to victual out a witch for the Beennoothes.** Smith, in his 
account of these islands, p. 172, says, ** that the Bermudas were so fearful to the 
world, that many called them Vie Ult ofDevUh*'^P. 174. ** to all seamen no less 
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The mariners all under hatches 8tow*d; 

Whom, with acharm join'd to their suffer'd labour, 

I have left asleep : and for the rest o' th' fleet, 

Which I dispersed, they all have met again ; 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote/ 

Bound sadly home for Naples ; 

Supposing tiiat they saw the king's ship wreck'd, 

And his great person perish. 

Pro. Ariel, thy chaise 
Exactly is performed ; hut there's more work : 
What is the time o' the day ? 

Ari, Past the mid season. 

Pro. At least two glasses : The time 'twixtsiz andnoWi 
Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

Ari. Is there more toil ? Since thou dost give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou hast promised, 
Which is not yet perform'd me. 

Pro. How now ? moody ? 
What is't thou canst demand ? 

Ari. My liberty. 

Pro. Before the time be out 7 no more. 

Ari. I pray thee 
Remember, I have done thee worthy service \ 
Told thee no lies, made no mistakings, serv'd 
Without or grudge or grumblings : mou didst promise 
To bate me a full year. 

Pro. • Dost thou forget 
From what a torment I did free thee ? 

Ari. No. 

terrible than an enchanted den of furies." And no wondert for the diae wis es* 
tremely subject to storms and hurricanes ; and the blaads were turromided with 
scattered rocks, lying shallowly hid under the suiface of the water. 

WARBURTOir. 
The epithet here applied to the Bermudas will be best tmderatood hf tbOM wtaa 
have seen the chafing of the sea over the rugged rocks by which tbej ere aoiroiiHil- 
ed, and which render access to them so dangerous. It was in our poet*s time the ' 
correnl opinion, that Bermudas was inhabited by monsters and ilwiUs Htilf Iwsij tht 
lEod of Caliban^s dam, was an American devil, worshipped by the giaDta of Fe^ooiik 

[11 Flote is waTO. FlotFr. STEEV. 

laj That the character and conduct of Proq>ero may be understood, unmeHrfBg 
must be known of the system of enelyaotBeDt, which supplied all the tuas^Xiam, 
found in the romances or the middle «ges. This systm seems to be founded on Mm 
opinion that the flJlen spirits, heTinn dURMeot degrees of guilt, had dUTtereot taiUta* 
tions allotted them at their expulaioB ; some being eoimoed in beli, ** mmm te 
Hooker, who delivers the opinioD of our poe^s age, expresses It) diapennd In dvw 
wne 00 earth, some in water, others in cares, dens, or minerals under the emtlk* 
Of these, some were asose mdignaBt and mlsehievons than others. fRie fMrtfe|f 
^Irits seem to have been thought the most depraved, and the aerial the l^m "vitii^ 
ted. Thus Proapero olaserves of Ariel : 
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Pro. Thou dost! andthink'st 
It much, to tread the ooze of the salt deep ; 
To run upon the sharp wind of the north ; 
To do me husiness in the yeins o* th' earth. 
When it is hak'd with £rost 

Art, I do not, sir. 

Pro. Thou Uest, malignant thing! Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age, and enyj. 
Was grown into a hoop ? hast thou fbi^t her ? 

Art. No, sir. . 

Pro. Thou hast : Where was she bom ? speak ; tell me. 

Art. Sir, in Argier. 

Pro. O, was she so ? I must, 
Once in a month, recount what thou hast been, 
Which thou forget'st. This damn'd witch, Sycorax^ 
For mischie& manifold, and sorceries terriUe 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 
Thou know'st, was banish'd ; for one thing she did. 
They would not take her hfe : Is not this true ? 

Art, Ay, sir. 

Pro. This blue-ey'd' hag was hither brought with childi 
And here was leflby th' sailors : Thou, my slave, 
As thou report'st thyself, wast then her servant : 
And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 
Refusing her grand bests, she did confine thee, 
By h^lp of her more potent ministers. 
And in her most unmitigable rage, 



Thou wast a spirit too delicate 

To act her earthy aod abhorr'd commands. 

Over these spirits^ power might be obtained by certain rites performed or charms 
learned. This power was called the * Black Art,* or * Knowledge of £nchant> 
ment.^ The enchanter being (as king James observes in bis Demonolog>') •* one 
wtio comnands the devil, whereas the witch serves him *' Those who thought best 
ef this art, the existence of which was, I am afraid, believed very seriously, held, 
that certain sounds and characters had a physical power over spirits, and compelled 
their agency ; others who condemned the practice, which in reality was surely 
never practised, were pf opinion, with more reason, that the power of chtnns 
arose only from compact, and wi^ no more than the spirits voluntarily allowed them 
for the seduction of man. The art was held by all, though not equally criminal, yet 
unlawful; and therefore Casaubon, speakingof one who had commerce with spirits, 
llames him, though he imagines him ** one of the best kind who deaft with them by 
way of command." Thus Frospero repents of his wrt In the last scene. The 
ipirits -were always considered as in some measure enslaved to the enchanter, at 
least for a time, and as serving with unwillingness, therefore Ariel so often begs for 
liber^ ; and CaJiban observes, that the spirits serve Proapero with no good wB), 
but •« bate him r«otedly."^Of these trifle<< enough. JOHNSON. 

9 Vol. 1. F o 
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Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 

ImprisonM, thou didst painfully remain 

A dozen years ; within which space she died, 

And left thee there ; where thou didst vent thy groau, 

As &8t as mill-wheeU strike : Then was this islaid, 

(Save for the son that she did litter here, 

A freclded whelp, hag-horn,) not honoured with . 

A human shape. 

Art. Yes ; Calihan her son. 

Pro, Dull thing, I say so ; he, that Calihan, 
Whom now I keep in service. Thoo best know'si 
^Yhat torment I did find thee in : thy g^ans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 
Of ever-angry bears ; it was a torment 
To lay upon die damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo ; it was mine art. 
When I arriv'd, and heard thee, that made gppe 
The pine, and let thee out. 

Ari. I thank thee, master. 

Pro, If thou more murmur'st, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou hast howl'd away twelve winters. 

Ari. Pardon, master : 
I will be correspondent to command, 
And do my spiriting gently. 

Pro, Do so ; and ailer two days 
I will discharge thee. 

Ari, That's my noble master ! 
What shall I do ? say what ? what shall I do ? 

Pro, Go make thyself like to a nymph o' th* sea ; 
Be subject to no sight but mine ; invisible 
To every eye-ball else. Go, take this shape, 
And hither come in't : hence, with diligence. 

[ExitARitU 
Awake, dear heart, awake ! thou hast slept well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira, The strangeness of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 

Pro. Shake ito£f: Come on; 
We'll visit Caliban, my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Mira, 'Tis a villain, sir, 
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I dp not lave to look on. 
Pro. But, as *tis, 

We cannot miss him : he does make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood ^ and serves in offices 

That profit us.— What ho ! slave ! Caliban ! 

Thou earth, thou ! speak. 

CcU. [Wiihin.] There's wood enough wi^im 
Pro, Come fortfa^ I say ; there's other business for 
thee-: ' . ^ 

Ceme4brth, thou tortoise ! when ? 

Re-enter Ariel, /t^ a water-nymph. 

Fine apparition ! Mj quaint Ariel, 
Hark in thine ear. 

Art. My lord, it shall be done. • [Exit. 

Pro^ Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth ! 

Enter Caliban. 

Cat. As wicked dew. as 6'er my mother brush'd 
With raven's feather from un^diolesome fen, * 
Drop on youl)oth ! a south-west blow on ye, . 
-And blister you all o'er ! 

Pro. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have crattips, 
Side -stitches that shall pen thv breath up ; urchins 
Shall,, for that vast of night that they may work," 
All exercise on thee : thou shalt be pinch'd - 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made them. . 

Cal. I must eat my dinner. * . 
This island's mine, by Sycdrax my mother, ~ 
Which thou tak'st from me. When thou camest first, 
Thou strok'dst me, and mad'st much of me ; would'st 
give me ' ' 

Water with berries in't ; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and hpw the less. 
That burn by day and night ; and then I lov'd thee. 
And shew'd thee all the qualities o*^ th' i^le, 

,- , — ; ; . ' > 

[9] It Bhould be remembered, that, in the pneumatolosy of fornjcr ages, thes« 
particulars were settled with the most minute exactness, and the diinftrent kinds of 
vislonarj beings had different allotments of time suitable to the yariety or coose^ 
quence of their employments. During these spaces, they were aft liberty to act, but 
^ere always obliged to leave off at a certaiq hour, that they might not interfere la 
that portion of night which belonged to others. Among these, ^e may suppose u/* 
chins to have had a part subjected to their dpminioo. STBB > ENS. 
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The fresh springs, hrine pits, barren place; and fettile ;. 

Carsed be I that did so ! — All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, hght on yon ! 

For I am all the subjects that you have, 

Which first was mine own king : and here you Sty me 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 

The rest of the island. 

Pro, Thou most lying slave, 
"Whom stripes may move, not kindness : I have nsM thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care ; and lodged thee 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 

Cal, O ho, O ho ! ' — Vould it had been done 1 
Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopled ebe 
This isle T^ith Calibans. 

Pro. Abhorred slave ; 
Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of all ill ! I pitied thee. 
Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other : when thou didst not, savage. 
Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 
A thing most brutish, I cndow'd thy purposes 
With words that made them known : But thy vile race, 
Tho' thou didst learn, had that in't which good natures 
Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confin'd into this rock. 
Who had'st deserv'd more than a prison. 

Cal. You taught me language ; and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curse : The red plague rid you,' 
For learning me your language 1 

Pro. Hag-seed, hence ! 
Fetch us in fuel ; and be quick, thou wert best. 
To answer other business. Shnig'st thou, maUce ? 
If thou neglect'st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, Til rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill all thy bones with aches ; make thee roar, 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 

Cal. No, 'pray thee I — 
I must obey : his art is of such power, • [Asidt, 

It would control my dam's god, Setebos, 

[^1] This savage exclamation was originally and constantly apprtfprfoted by the 
vriten of our ancient Mysteries and Moralities, to the Devil ; and na8» in ttan iB- 
ftance, been transfcrredtp bis descendant Caliban. STEEVENS. 

[a] The erysipelas was anciently caUed the red pJagnt STEEVENS. 
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And make a vassal of him. 
- Pro. So, slave ; hence ! [Exit Cat. 

Re-enter Ariel invisible^ flaying and singing ; Ferdinand 

following him. 

ArIel^s Song. 

Come unto these yellow sandsy 

And then take hands : 
Caurfsied when you have^ and kissed, 

(T%e mid waves whist,) 
Foot itfeatly here and there ^ 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 
Hark, hark! 
Bur. Bowgh, wowgh. [dispersedly. 

The watch-dogs bark : 
Bur. Bowgh, wowgh. [dispersedly. 

Hark, hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticlere 
Cry, Cock-a'doodle-doo. 

Per. Where should 'this music he ? i' th' air, or the 
earth? 
It sounds no more : — and sure, it waits upon 
Some god of the island. Sitting on a hank, 
Weeping again the king my father's wreck. 
This music crept by me upoD the waters ; 
Allaying both their fury, and my passion. 
With its sweet air : thence I have foUow'd it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather : — But 'tis gone. 
No, it begins again. 

Ariel sings. 

Fidl fathom Jive thy father lies ;* 

Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes .•- 

Nothing of him that doth fade. 



[3] Ariel's lays, (which have been condemDed by Gildon as trifliog, and defended, 
not very successfully, by Dr. Warburtoo,) however seasonable and efficacious, mu^ 
be allowed to be of no supernatural dignity or elegance ; they express nothing great, 
nor reveal any thing above mortal discovery. 
The reason for which Ariel is introduced thus trifling is, that be and his companions 
are evidently of the fairy kind, an order of beings to which tradition has always 
ascribed a sort of diminutive agency, powerful but ludicrous, a humorous and frofw . 
cootrolmenl of nature, well exBresstd by the songs of Ariel. JOHi^SON. jt 
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But doth siiffhr a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark ! now I hear i/iem, — ding-dong ^ hell, 

[Burden^ ding-dong. 

Fer, The ditty does remember my drown'd fiither :— 
This is no mortal business, nor no somid 
That the earth owes : — I hear it no^ above me. 

Pro. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
And say what thou seest yond'. 

Jlfira. What is't ? a spirit ? 
Lord, how it looks about ! Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form : — ^But 'tis a spirit 

Pro. No, wench ; it eats and sleeps, and hath such 
senses 
As we have, such : This gallant, which thou seest, 
Was in the wreck ; and but he's something stain'd 
With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might'st call him 
A goodly person : He hath lost his fellows, 
And strays about to find them. 

Mira. I might call him 
A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

Pro. It goes on, [Aside. 

As my soul prompts it : — Spirit, fine spirit ! I'll free thee 
Within two days for this. 

Fer. Most sure, the goddess 
On whom these airs attend ! — Vouchsafe, my prayei 
May know, if you remain upon this island ; 
And that you will some good instruction give. 
How 1 may bear me here : My prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 
If you be made, or no ? 

Mira. No wonder, sir ; 
But, certainly a maid. 

Fer. My language ! heavens I — 
I am the best of them that speak this speech, 
Were I but where 'tis spoken. 

Pro. How ! the best ? 
What wert thou, if the king of Naples heard thee '{ 

Fer. A single thing, as 1 am now, that wonders 
To hear thee speak of Naples : He does hear me ; 
And, that he does, I weep : myself am Naples ; 
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Who, with mine eyes, ne'er since at ebb, beheld 
The king my father wreck'd. 

Mira. Alack, for mercy ! 

Fer, Yes, faith, and all his lords ; the duke of Milan, 
And his brave son, being twain. 

Pro. The duke of Milan, ^ 

And his more braver daughter, could control thee. 
If now 'twere fit to do't : — ^At the first sight [Aside. 

They have chang'd eyes : — Delicate Ariel, 
I'll set thee free for this ! — ^A word, good sir ; 
I fear you have done yourself some wrong : a word. 

Mira. Why speaks my hther so ungenUy ? This 
Is the third man that e'er I saw ; the first 
That e'er I «igh'd for : pity move my father 
To be inclin'd my way I 

Fer, O, if a virgin. 
And your affection not gone forth, I'll make you 
The queen of Naples. 

Pro, Sofl, sir ; one word more. — 
They are both in cither's power : but this swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning [Aside. 

Make the prize hght. — One word more ; I charge theie. 
That thou attend me : thou dost here usurp 
The name thou own'st not ; and hast put thyself 
Upon this island, as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on't. 

Fer. No, as I am a man. 

Mira. There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple * 
If the ill spirit have so fair an house. 
Good things will strive to dwelj^with't. 

Pro. Follow me. [To Ferd.J 

Speak not you for him ; he's a traitor — —Come. 
l4l manacle thy neck and feet together : 
Sea- water shalt thou drink, thy food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither'd roots, and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled : Follow. 

Fer. No ; 
I will resist such entertainment, till 
Mine enemy has more power. [He drar»sr 

Mira. O, dear father. 
Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He's gentle, and not fearful. 

Pro What, I say, 
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My foot my tutor I Put thy sword up, traitor ; 

Who mak'st a shew, but dar'st not strike, thy conscience 
Is so possess'd with guilt : come from thy wird j 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick, 
And make thy weapon drop. 

Mira, *Beseech you, father ! 

Pro, Hence ; hang not on my garments. 

Mira, Sir, have pity ; 
ru be his surety. 

Fro. Silence : one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. What ( 
An advocate for an impostor ? hush ! 
Thou think'st, there are no more such shapes as he, 
Having seen but him and Caliban : Foolish wellch i 
To the most of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels. 

Mir a. My affections 
Arc then most humble ; I have no ambition . 
To see a goodlier man. • 

Pro. Come on ; obey : [To Febm, 

Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them. 

Fer. So they are : 
My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 
My father's loss, the weakness which 1 feel. 
The wreck of all my friends, or this man's threats^ 
To whom I am subdued, are but light to me^ 
Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid : all comers else o' th' earth 
Let liberty make use of; space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 

Pro. It works : Come on. 

Thou hast done well, fine Ariel ! Follow me. — 

[ 2\) Ferd. anJ MiRA.. 
Hark, what thou else shalt do me. [To Ariel. 

Mira. Be of comfort ; 
My father's of a better nature, sir. 
Than he appears by speech ; this is unwonted^ 
Which now came from him. 

Pro. Thou shalt be as free 
As mountain winds : but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Ari. To th' syllable. 

Pro. Come, follow : Speak not fer him. lExetaU> 
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I. Anoiher part of the bland. Enter ALOssa, 

TIAN, AnTONIO> GoNZALO, AdRIAIT, FlUlTCISCO. 

'hers. 

Chnxalo. 
CH yoa, sir, be merry : you have caase 
5 we all) of joy ; for our escape 
beyond our loss : Our hint of woe 
ton ; every day, some sailor's wife, 
}ters of some merchant, and the merchants 
st our theme of woe : but for the miracle^ 
>ur preservation, few in millions 
ik liike us : then wisely, good sir, weigh 
:ow with our comfort. 
Pr'ythee, peace. 

le receives comfort like cofd porridge. 
The visitor will not give him o'er so. 
!iOok, he's winding up the watch of his wit ; by 
t will strike. 

Sir, 

)ne :-i— Tell. 

When every grief is entertained, that's offer'd^ 

x> the entertainer-— 

k dollar. 

Dolour comes to him, indeed ; you have spoken 

an you purposed. 

f ou have taken it wiselier than I meant yoa 

Therefore, my lord, 

Fye, what a spendthrifl is he of his tongue ! 
I pr'ythee, spare. 
Well, I have done : But yet— 
He will be talking. 

Which of them, he, or Adrian, for a good wager^ 
pns to crow ? 
The old cock. 
The cockerel. 
Done : The wager ? 
A laughter, . 
Amatoh. 
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Adr. Though this island seem to be desert,-*— 

Seb, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Ant. So, you've pay'd. 

Adr, Uninhabitable, and almost inaccessible, — 

Seb. Yet,— 

Adr. Yet,— 

Ant, He could not miss it. 

Adr. It must needs be of subtle, tender, and de 
temperance. 

Ant. Temperance was a delicate wench. 

Seb. Ay, and a subtle ; as he most learnedly delivi 

Adr. The air breathes upon us here most sweetly 

Seb. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 

Ant. Or, as 'twere perfumed by a fen. 

Oon. Here is every thing advantageous to life. 

Ant. True ; save means to live. 

Seb. Of that there's none, or little. 

Gon. How lush and lusty the grkss looks ! how g 

Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye of green in't. 

Ant. He misses not much. 

Seb. No ; he doth but mistake the truth totally. 

Gon. But the rarity of it is (which b indeed almo 
yond credit)-^ — 

Seb. As many vouch'd rarities are. 

Gon. That our garments, being, as they were, dre: 
in the sea, hold, notwithstanding, their freshness and 
es ; being rather new dy'd, than stain'd with salt wa 

Ant. If but one of his pockets could speak, would 
say, he lies ? 

Seb. Ay, or very falsely pocket up his report. 

Gon. Methinks, our garments are now as fresh as 
we put them on first in Afric, at the marriage < 
king's feir daughter, Claribel, to the king of Tunis. 

Seb. 'Twas a sweet marriage, and We prosper y 
our return. 

Adr. Tunis was never g^ced before with such a 
gon to their queen^' 

Gon. Not since widow Dido's time. 

Ant. Widow ? a pox o' that ! How came that i 
in ? Widow Dido ! 

Seb. What if he had said, widower .£nea8 too T 
lord, how you take it ( 
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Mr, Widow Dido, said you ? you make me study of 
lat : She was of Cartilage, not of Tunis. 

Gon, This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

Adr. Carthage? 

Gon, I assure you, Carthage. 

Ant, His word is more than the miraculous harp.' 

Seb. He hath rais'd the wall, and houses too. 

Ant, What impossible matter will he make easy next ? 

Seb. I think he will carry this island home in his pock- 
t, and give it his son for an apple. 

Ant, And, sowing the kemek of it in the sea, bring 
)rth more islands. 

Gon. Ay? 

Ant, Why, in good time. 

Gon. Sir, we were talking, that our g^arments seem 
ow as fresh, as when we were at Tunis at the marriage 
f your daughter, who is now queen. 

Ant, And the rarest that e'er came there. 

Seb. 'Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 

Ant O, widow Dido; ay, widow Dido. 

Gon. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the first day I 
rore it ? I mean, in a sort 

Ant, That sort was well fish'd for. 

Gon. When I wore it at your daughter's marriage ? 

Alon. You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my sense : 'Would I had never 
iarriedmy daughter there ! for, coming thence, 
ly son is lost ; and, io my rate, she too, 
Vho is so fer from Italy remov'd, 
ne'er again shall see her. O thou mine heir 
)f Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
lath made his meal on thee ! 

Frun. Sir, he may live ; 
saw him beat the surges under him, 
knd ride upon their backs ; he trod the water, 
^hose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him : his bold head 
Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
limself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To th' shore, that o'er his wave-worn basis bow'd, 
U stooping to relieve him : I not doubt, 
le came uive to land. 

jUaik No, no, he's gone. 

£1] jLUudloi to tbe wooden of Ao^UoB*! wale. 
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• 

Seb. Sir, you may thank yourself for tiik f^eat loss ; 
That would not blew our Europe with your daughter, 
But rather lose her to an African ; 
Where she, at least, is banish'd from your eye* 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on't 

Alon. Pr'ythee, peace. 

Seb. You were kneel'd to, and imp^rtun'd otherwise 
By all of us ; and the fair soul herself 
Weig^'d, between lothness and obedience, at 
Which end o' th' beamsheM bow. We have lost your S9B« 
I fear, for ever :• Milan and Naples have 
More widows in them of this business' making. 
Than we bring men to comfort them : the £iult's , 
Your own. 

Alon. So is the dearest of the loes. 

Gon. My lord Sebastian, 
The truth you speak doth lack some g^tleaeM, 
*And time to speak it in : you rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster. 

Seb. Very well. 

AnL And most chirurgeonly. 

Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good sir» 
When you are cloudy. 

Seb. Foul weather? 

Ant. Very foul. 

Cron. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord,*-* 

Ant. He'd sow it with nettle-seed. 

Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 

Gon. And were the king of it. What would I do ? 

Seb, 'Scape being drunk, for want of wine. 

Gon. V th' commonwealth I would by contraiie9 
Execute all things : for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; no use of serrieCf 
Of riches or of poverty ; no contracts. 
Successions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none : 
No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil : 
No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 
And women too ; but innocent and pure : 
No sovereignty : — 

Seb. And yet he would be king on't.' 

jai All this dialoeuc te a fine-satire on the Utopian treatises of epvwnment w8 
tire tmpracticaWc, inconsistent schemei, therein recommended. WaRBT^ 
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Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the 
beginning 

Gon, All things in common nature qhould produce 
Without sweat or endeavour : treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine. 
Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foizon,' aU abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 

Seb. No marrying *mong his subjects ? 

Jhit None, man ; all idle ; whores, and knares. 

Gon. I would with such perfection govern, sir. 
To excel the golden age. 

Seb, 'Save his majesty ! 

Ant, Long live Gonzalo ! 

Gon, And, do you mark me, sir? — 

Alon, Pr'ythee, no ftiore : thou dost talk nothing to me. 

Gon. I do well believe your highness ; and did it to 
fliinister occasion to these gentlemen, who are of such 
sensible and nimble lungs, that they always use to laugh at 
nothing. 

Ant. 'Twas you we laugh'd at. 

Gon. Who, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing to 
you : so you may continue, and laugh at nothing still. 

Ant. What a blow was there given ! 
. Seb. An it had not fallen flat-long. 

Gon. You are gentlemen of brave mettle ; you would 
lift the moon out of her sphere, if she would continue in it 
five weeks without changing. 

Enter Ariel invisible^ playing solemn music. 

Seb. We would so, and then go a bat-fowling. 

Ant. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 

Gon. No, I warrant you ; I will not adventure my dis- 
cretion so weakly. Will you laugh me asleep, for I att 
very heavy ? 

Ant. Go sleep, and hear us. 

[AU sleep but Aloh. Seb. mnd' 

Alon. What, all so soon asleep ! I wish mine ^Jji^'^ 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts : 1 ^ " 
They are inclined to do so. 

Seb. Please you, sir, 
Do not omit the heavy offer of it : 
It seldom visits sorrow ; when it doth^ 

[3] Voizon-plenty. HBWAW? 
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It is a comforter. 

Ant. We two, my lord. 
Will guard your person, while you take your rest, 
And watch your safety. 

Alon. Thank you : Wond'rous heavy. — 

[Alonso sleeps. Exit AbD 

Seb. What a strange drowsiness possesses them ? 

Ant. It is th' quahty o' th' chmate. 

Seb. Why 
Doth it not then our eye-hds sink ? I find not 
Myself dispos'd to sleep. 

Ant. Nor I ; my spirits are nimhle. 
They fell together all, as hy consent ; 
They dropp'd, as hy a thunder-stroke. What might, 
Worthy Sehastian ? — O, what might ? — No more :— 
And yet, methinks, I see it in thy ^ce. 
What thou should'st he : th' occasion speaks thee ; tini 
My strong imagination sees a crown 
Dropping upon thy head. 

Seb. What, art thou waking ? 

Ajit. Do you not hear me speak ? 

Seb. I do ; and, surely, 
It is a sleepy language ; and thou speak'st 
Out of thy sleep : What is it thou didst say ? 
This is a strange repose, to he asleep 
With eyes wide open ; standing, speaking, moring, 
And yet so fast asleep. 

Ant. Noble Sebastian, 
Thou let'st thy fortune sleep— die rather ; wink'st 
Whiles thou art waking. 

Seb. Thou dgst snore distinctly ; 
There's meaning in thy snores. 

Ant. I am more serious than my custom : you 
Must be so too, if heed me ; which to do. 
Trebles thee o'er. 

Seb. Weil ; I am standing water. 

Ant. I'll teach you how to flow. 

Seb. Do so : to ebb, 
Hereditary sloth instructs me. 

Ant. O, 
If you but knew, how you the purpose cherish, 
Whiles thus you mock it ! how, in stripping it, 
. You more invest it ! Ebbing men, indeed, 
Most oflea do so near the bottom run. 
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Bj their own fear, or sloth. 

St&. Pr'ythee, say on : 
The settini^ of thine eye, and cheek, proclaim 
A matter £rom thee ; and a Inrth, indeed, 
Which throes thee much to yield.. 

Ani. Thus, sir : 
Although this lord of weak rememhrance, this 
(Who shall he of as little memory, 
When he is earth'd,) hath here almost persuaded 
(For he's a spirit of persuasion only,) 
The king, his son's aUve ; 'tis as impossible 
That he's undrown'd, as he that sleeps here, swims. 

Seb, I have no hope 
That he's undrown'd. 

Ant, O, out of that no hope, 
What great hope have you ! no hope, that way, is 
Another way so high an hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond. 
But doubts discovery there. Will you grant, with me. 
That Ferdinand is drown'd ? 

Seb. He's gone. 

Ant. Then, tell me, 
Who's the next heir of Naples ? 

Seb. Claribel. 

Ant. She that is queen of Tunis ; she that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man's life ; she that fi-om Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post, 
(The man i' th' moon's too slow,) till new-bom chins 
Be rough and razorable : she, from whom 
We were all sea-swallow'd, though some cast again ; 
And, by that, destin'd to perform an act,* 
Whereof what's past is prologue ; what to come, 
In yours and my discharge. 

Seb. What stuff is this ?— How say you ? 
jfTis true, my brother's daughter's queen of Tunis ; 
So is she heir of Naples ; 'twixt which regions 
There is some space. 

Ant. A space whose every cubit 
Seems to cry out. How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back to Naples ? — Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebastian wake ! — Say, this were death 
That now hath seiz'd them ; why, they were no worse^ 

£4j It is a common plea of wickedness to call temptttipo destiny. JOHNS. 
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Than now they are : There be, that can rule Napleii 

As well as he that sleeps ; lords, that can prate 

As amply, and nimecessarily. 

As this Gonzalo ; I myself could make 

A chough of as deep chat.* O, that yon bore^ 

The mind that 1 do ! what a sleep were this 

For your advancement ! Do you understand me t 

Seb. Methinks, I do. 

Ant, And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune ? 

Seb, I remember, 
Tou did supplant your brother Prospero. 

Ant. True : 
And, look, how well my garments sit npon me ; 
Much feater than before : My brother's servants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men. 

Seb. But, for your conscience — 

Ant. Ay, sir ; where lies that ? If it were a kybe, 
'Twould put me to my slipper ; But I feel not 
This deity in my bosom : twenty consciences. 
That stand 'twixt me and Milan, candied be they, 
And melt, ere they molest ! Here lies your brotner, 
No better than the earth he lies upon. 
If he were that which now he's like ; whom I, 
With this obedient steel, three inches of it. 
Can lay to bed for ever : whiles you, doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel, this sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course. For all the rest^ 
They'll take suggestion, as a cat laps milk ; 
They'll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour. 

Seb. Thy case, dear friend. 
Shall be my precedent ; as thou got'st Milan, 
I'll come by Naples. Draw thy sword : one stroke 
3hall free thee from the tribute which thou pay'st ; 
And I the king shall love thee. 

Ant. Draw together : 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like^ 
To fall it on Gonzalo. 

Seb, O, but one word. [They €onversi fi^ 

-r»] A elMUSb is » bira «r tb« jt«k-4aw Uadi STEETSIIS. 
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Music, Re-enter Ariel, ifunsible, 
Art, My master through his art foresees the danger 
That these, his friends, are in ; and sends me forth, 
(For else his project dies,) to keep them living. 

[Sings in Gomalo^s tar. 

While you here do snoring lie^ 
Open-ey^d conspiracy 

His time doth take : 
If of life you keep a care^ 
Shake ^ slumber^ and beware : 

Awake ! Awake ! 

Ant. Then let as hoth be sudden. 

Gon. Now, good angels, preserve the king ! 

[They wake 

Alon, Why, how now, ho ! awake ! Why are you drawn , 
Wherefore Uiis ghastly looking ? 

Gon. What's the matter ? 

Seb. Whiles we stood here securing your repose, 
Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions ; did it not wake you ? 
It struck mine ear most terribly. 

Alon, I heard nothing. 

Ant. O, 'twas a din to fright a monster's ear : 
To make an earthquake ! sure it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 

Alon. Heard you this, Gonzalo ? 

Gon, Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a humming, 
And that a strange one too, which did awake me : 
I shak'd you, sir, and cry'd ; as mine eyes open'd, 
I saw their weapons drawn • — ^there was a noise, 
That^s verity : 'Best stand upon our guard ; 
Or that we quit this place : let's draw our weapons. 

Alon. Lead off this ground ; and let's maJce further 
search 
For my poor son. 

Jjron. Heavens keep him from these beasts ! 
For he is, sure, i' th' island. 

Alon. Lead away. 

Ari. Prospero my lord shall know what I have 
done : [Asider, 

So, king, go safely on to seek thy son. [Exeunt^ j 

10 Vol. L ^ ■ 
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SCENE II. 

llnother part of ihe Island. Enter Calibait, with a burdi 
of wood. A noise of thunder heard, 

Cal. All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease ! His spirits hear me, 
And yet I needs must curse. But they'll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin shows, pitch me i' th' mire, 
Nor lead me, like a fire-brand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid them ; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me : 
Sometime like apes, that moe and chatter at me. 
And afler, bite 'me ; then like hedg^-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare -foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall ; sometime am I 
All wound with adders,^ who, with cloven tongues, 
Do hiss me into madness : — Lo ! now ! lo ! 

Enter Trinculo. 
Here comes a spirit of his ; and to torment me. 
For bringing wood in slowly : I'll fall flat ; 
Perchance, he will not mind me. 

Trin, Here's neither bush nor shrub, -to bear off a 
weather at all, and another storm brewing ; I hear it ti 
i' th' wind : yond' same black cloud, yond' huge oi 
looks like a foul bombard that would shed his Uqu< 
If it should thunder, as it did before, I know not whe 
to hide my head i yond' same cloud cannot choose I 
fall by pailfuls. — ^What have we here ? a man or a fisl 
Dead or alive ? A fish : he smells hke a fish ; a V€ 
ancient and fish-like smell ; a kind of, not of the ne 
est. Poor- John. A strange fish ! Were I in Eng^a 
now, (as once I, was,) and had but this fish painted, i 
a holiday-fool there but would give a piece of silve 
there would this monster make a man ; any stran 
beast there makes a man : when they will not give 
doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten 
see a dead Indian. Legg'd like a man ! and his j 
like arms !, Warm, o' my troth ! I do now let loose : 
opinion, hold it no longer ; this is no fish, but an island 
that hath lately suffered by a thunder-bolt. [Thundi 
Alas I the storm is come again : my best way is to crc 

[6] Imrrapped hj adders, >?oHiid or twitted abovt me. JOHN £0:7 
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imder his gaberdine ; there is no other shelter hereabout : 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. I will 
here shroud, till the dregs of the storm be past. 

Enter Stephano, singing ; a hotUe in his hand. 

Ste. / ^uUl no more to sea^ to sea^ 
Here fhoM I die a-shore ; — 

This is a very scunry tune to sing at a man's funeral : 
Well, here's my comfort. [DrtnA^. 

The master^ t^ swabber y the boatswain and /, 

The gunnery and his mate\ 
Lor6*d MaUy Megy andMarian^ and Margery ^ 

But none of us car^d for Kate : 

For she had a tongue Tvith a tangy 

Would cry to a sailor y Go, hang : 
SSie Unl*d not the savour of tar nor of pitchy 
Yet a tailor might scratch her where'er she did itch ; 

Hien to seay boys, and let her go hang. 

This is a scurvy tune too : But here's my comfort. 

[prinks. 
' CkU. Do not torment me : O ! 

Ste. What's the matter? Have we devils here ? Do 
you put tricks upon us with savages, and men. of Inde ? 
Ha ! I have not 'scap'd drowning, to be afeard now of 
your four legs ; for it hath been said, As proper a man 
as ever went on four legs, cannot make him give 
ground : and it shall be said so again, while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. 

Cal. The spirit torments me : O ! 

Ste. This is some monster of the isle, with four legs ; 
who hath got, as 1 take it, an ague : Where the devil 
should he learn our language ? I will give him some re- 
lief, if'it be but for that : If I can recover him, and keep 
him tame, and get to Naples with him, he's a present for 
any emperor that ever trod on neat's-leather. 

CaL Do not torment me, pr'ythee ; 
I'll bring my wood home faster. 

Ste. He's in ^ his fit now ; and does not talk afler the 
wisest. He shall taste of my bottle . : if he have never 
drunk wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit : if 
I can recover him, and keep him tame, I will not take 
toa much for him : he shall pay for him that hath hira, 
and that soundly. 
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Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt ; thou wilt 
Auon, I know it by thy trembling : 
Now Prosper works upon thee. 

Ste, Come on your ways ; open your mouth : here ii 
that which will give language to you^ cat ; open your 
mouth : this will shake your shaking, I can tell you, 
and that soundly : you cannot tell who's your friend ; 
open your chaps again. 

Trin. 1 sliould know that voice : It should be — But he 
is drowned ; and these are devils : O ! defend me ! — 

Ste, Four legs, and two voices ; a most delicate mon- 
ster ! if is forward voice now is to speak well of his 
friend ; his backward voice is to utter foul speeches, 
and to detract. If all the wine in mv bottle will reco- 

ver him, I will help his ague : Come, ^Amen ! I will 

pour some in thy other mouth. 

Trin, Stephano ! — 

Ste, Dolh thy other mouth call me ? Mercy ! mercy ! 
This is a devil, and no monster : I will leare him ; I 
have no long spoon.^ 

Trin. Stephano ! — if thou beest Stephano, touch me, 
and speak to me ; for I am Trinculo ; — ^be not afeard,— 
thy good friend Trinculo. 

Ste, If thou beest Trinculo, come forth ; I'll pull thee 
by the lesser legs : if any be Trinculo's legs, these are 
they. Thou art very Trinculo, indeed : How cam'st 
thou to be the siege of this moon-calf ? Can he vent 
Trinculos ? 

Trin, I took him to be killed with a thunder-stroke : — 
But art thou not drowned, Stephano ? I hope now, thou 
art not drowned. Is the storm overblown ? I hid me 
under the dead moon-calf's gaberdine,* for fear of the 
storm : And art thou living, Stephano ? O Stephano, two 
Neapolitans' scap'd ! 

Ste. Pr'ythee, do not turn me about ; my stomach is 
not constant. 

Cal. These be fine things, an if they be not sprites. 
That's a brave god, and bears celestial liquor : 
I will kneel to him. 

Ste. How didst thou 'scape ? How cam'st thou hither ? 
swear by this bottle, how thou cam'st hither. 1 escaped 



rn Alludingto the proTcrb, *' A long spoou to eat with the deviJ.'* 8TE 
[8] A moon-caff is an inaniinite shapelen mass, supposed by Pliny to be 
Send of woman only. See Ms >^ataral Histor?* B. X. cb. S4. STfiEY. 
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Upon a butt of sack, which the sailors heaved orer-board, 
by this bottle ! which I made of the bark of a tree, with 
mine own hands, since I was cast a-shore. 

Cat. ril swear, upon that bottle, to be thy 
True subject ; for the liquor is not earthly. 

Ste, Hert' ; swear then how thou escap'dst. 

Trin, Swam a-shore, man, like a duck ; I can swim 
like a duck, I'll be sworn. 

Ste, Here, kiss me ciook: Though thou canst swim like 
a duck, thou art made like a goose. 

7Wn. O Stephano, hast any more of this ? 

Ste, The whole butt, man ; my cellar is in a rock by 
the sea-side, where my wine is hid. How now, moon* 
calf? how does thine ague ? 

Col. Hast thou not dropjied from heaven ? 

Ste Out o' the moon, I do assure thee : I was the man 
in the moon, when time was. 

CaL I have seen tlicc in her, and I do adore thee ; 
My mistress shewed me thee, thy dog, and bush. 

Ste. Come, swear to that ; kiss the book : I will furnish 
it anon with new contents : swear. 

TViii. By this good light, this is a very shallow mon- 
ster : — I aieard of him ? — a very weak monster : — The 
man i' the moon ? — a most poor credulous monster :' — 
Well drawn, monster, in good sooth. 

Cod. I'll shew thee every fertile inch o' th' island ; 
And kiss thy foot.: I pr'ythee, be my god. 

Trtn. By this light, a most perfidious and drunken 
monster ; when his god's asleep, he'll rob his bottle. 

Ckil. ni kiss thy foot : Til swear myself thy subject. 

Ste. Come on then ; down, and swear. 

Trin. I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy- 
headed monster : A most scurvy monster ! I could find in 
my heart to beat him, — 

Ste. Come, kiss. 

Trin. b ut that the poor monster's in drink : An 

abominable monster ! 

Col. ril shew thee the best springs ; I'll pluck thee 
berries ; 
I'll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A pla^e upon the tyrant that I serve ! 
I'll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee« 
Thou wond'rous man. 
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Trin. A most ridiculous monster ; to make a wond 
a poor droDkard. 

Col. I pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs gr 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 
Shew thee a jay's nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmozet ; I'll bring thee 
To clust'ring filberds, and sometimes I'll get thee, 
Young sea-mells from the rock : Wilt thou go with m 

Ste. I pr'ythee now, lead the way, without any 
talking. — Trinculo, the king and all our company eb 
ing drowned, we will inherit here. — ^Here ; bear m] 
tic. Fellow Trinculo, we'll fill him by and by again. 

Cal. Fare7»eUf master ; farewellj farewell. 

[Sings drum 

Trin, A howling monster ; a drunken monster. 

Cal. JVb more dams Pll make for fish ; 
J^Tor fetch in firings 
At requiring f 
JS'or scrape trenchering, nor wash dish ; 
*Ban ^Ban, Ca — Caliban^ 
Has a new master — Get a new man. 

Freedom, hey-day ! hey-day, freedom ! freedom, 
day, fineedom! 
Ste. O brave monster ! lead the way. [iSa 



ACT III. 

SCENE 1.— -Before Prosfero's Cdl. Enter Ferou 

"^ bearing a log, 

Ferdinand. 
THERE be some sports are painful ; but their laboi 
Delight in them sets off: some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone ; and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task would be 
As heavy to me, as 'tis odious ; but 
The mistress, which I serve, quickens what's dead, 
And makes my labours pleasures : O, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father's crabbed ; 
And he's compos'd of harshness. I must remove. 
Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up. 
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Upon a sore injunction : My sweet mistress 

Weeps when she sees me work ; and says, such baseness 

Had ne'er like ^xecutor. I forget : 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours ; 

Most busiless, when I do it. 

Enter Miranda ; and Prospero at a distance. 

Mira. Alas, now ! pray you, 
Work not so hard : I would, the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs, that you are enjoin'd to pile ! 
Pray, set it down, and rest you : when this bums, 
'Twill weep for having wearied you : My father 
Is hard at study ; pray now, rest yourself; 
He's safe for these three hours. 

Far. O most dear mistress. 
The sun will set, before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mira. If you'll sit down, 
111 bear your logs the while : Pray, give me that ; 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature : 
I had rather crack my sinews, break my back, _^ 
Than you should such dishonour undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 

Mira. It would become me 
As well as it does you : and I should do it 
With much more ease ; for my good will is to it* 
And yours against. 

Pro. Poor worm ! thou art infected ; 
This visitation shews it. 

Mira. You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble mistress ; 'tis fresh morning with me» 
When you are by at night. I do beseech you, * 
(Chiefly, that I might set it in my prayers,) 
vVhat is your name ? 

Mira. Miranda : — O my father, 
I have broke your best to say so ! 

Fer. Admir'd Miranda 
Indeed, the top of admiration ; worth 
What's dearest to the world I Full many a lady 
I have ey'd with best regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear : for several virtuet? 
Have I lik'd several women ; never any 
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With 80 full soul, bat some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow'd, \ '^ ' 

And put it to the foil : But you, O you, ! 

So perfect, and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature's best, ^ 

Mira, I do not know -^ 

One of my sex ; no woman's face remember, A: 

Save, from my glass, mine own ; nor have I seen ^• 

More that 1 may call men, than you, goodfiriend, Ai 

And my dear father : how features are abroad, 
I am skilless of; but, by my modesty, 
TThe jewel in my dower,) I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you ; 
Nor can imagination form a shape. 
Besides yourself, to Uke of: But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father's precepts 
Therein forget. 

Fer. I am, in my condition, '^ 

A prince, Miranda ; I do think, a king ; 
(I would, not so !) and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery, than I would suffer 
Tne fiesh-fly blow my mouth. — ^Hear my soul speak ; — 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 
To make me slave to it ; and for your sake. 
Am I this patient log-man. 

Mira. Do you love me ? 

Fer, O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound. 
And crown what I profess with kind event, 
If I speak true ; if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me, to mischief! I, 
Beyond all. limit of what else i' th' world, 
Do love, prize, honour you. • 

Mira, I am a fool. 
To weep at what 1 am glad of.* 

Pro. Fair encounter 
Of two most rare affections! Heavens rain g^ce 
On that which breeds between them ! 



, Thli is ooe of those loucbei of nature tbnt distinsuish Shekeapeire ttdm til 
otfier writers. It was necessary, in iiipport of the character of Miranda, to make 
ber appear unconscious that eacess of sorrow and excess of joy find alike their re- 
lief imm tears , aac as this is the first time that cooaummate pleasure liad Bade aiir 
near u^roaches to her hearti she calls such seemins contradictory ezprtaiioB of 
'tiyW(jf, steevens. 
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Fer.' Wherefore weep yoa ? 

Mira. At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give ; and much less take, 
What I shall die to want : But this is trifling ; 
And all the more it seeks to hide itself, 
The bigger bulk it shews. Hence, bashful cunning I 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 
I am your wife, if you wiU marry me ; 
If not, I'll die your maid : to be your fellow 
Yoo may deny me ; but Til be your servant, 
Whether you will or no. 

Fer. My mistress, dearest, 
And I thus humble ever. 

Mira. My husband then ? 

Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e'er of freedom : here's my. hand. - ^, 

Mira. And mine, with my heart in't : And now &re- 
well. 
Till half an hour hence. 

Fer. A thousand ! thousand !• [Exe. Fer. and Mira, • 

Pro. So glad of this as they, I cannot be, 
.Who are surpris'd with all : but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. I'll to my book ; 
For yet, ere supper-time, must I perform 
Much business appertaining. {Exit 



SCENE II. 

.Another part of the Island. Enter Stephano and Trin- 
cuLO ; Caliban following with a bottle, 

Ste. Tell not me ; — when the butt is out, we will drink 
water ; not a drop before : therefore bear up, and board 
'em : Servant-monster, drink to me. 

Trin. Servant-monster ? the folly of this island ! They 
say, there's but five upon this isle : we are three of them ; 
if the other two be brain'd like us, the state totters. 

[2] It is impertinent to be for ever pointing out beauties, which the reader of 
taste will of course distinguish for himself; and yet I cannot quit this scene without 
obserrlng that it is superior in its kind to any of those that pass between Romeo 
and Juliet ; and holds up the most captivating; picture of juvenile afTection that baa 
been exhibited, even by Shakespeare himself. The prince behaves through the , 

whole with a delicacy lultable to his birth and education : and his inexperieocatt J 
mistreaa pours forth her soul without reserve, without descending from the soft ele* ■ 

vation oi maiden dignity, and apparently derives her conildence from the ptiritf fli 
fewiitttrtienf. STEEYfiNd; 

Vol. I. O 1 
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Sie. Drink, servant-monster, when I bid thea ; tiiy 
eyes are almost set in thy head. 

TWn. Where should they be set else ? he were a 
braye monster indeed, if they were set in his tail. 

Ste, My man-monster hath drowned his tongue in lack: 
fi>r my part, the sea cannot drown me : I swam, ere I 
could recover the shore, five -and- thirty leagues, off and 
on, by this light. — Thou shalt be my lieutenant* monster, 
or my standard. 

Trtn. Your lieutenant, if you list ; he's no standard* 

Ste, We'll not rim, monsieur monster. 

Trin, Nor go neither : but you'll lie, like dogs ; and 
yet say nothing neither. 

Ste. Moon-calf, speak once in thy life, if thou beest a 
good moon -calf. 

Cal. How does thy honour ? Let me lick thy shoe : Til 
not serve him, he is not valiant. 

TWn. Thou liest, most ignorant monster ; I am in case 
to justle a constable : Why, thou deboshed fish thou, was 
there ever man a coward, that hath drunk so much sack 
as I to-day ? Wilt thou tell a monstrous lie, being but' half 
a fish, and half a monster ? 

CcU. Lo, how he mocks me ! wilt thou let him, my 
lord? 

Trin. Lord, quoth he ! — that a monster should be suck 
a natural ! 

Cal, Lo, lo, again ! bite him to death, I pr'ythee. * 

Ste. Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your head ; if 
you prove a mutineer, the next tree — The poor mon- 
ster's my subject, and he shall not suffer indignity. 

Co/. I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleased 
To hearken once again the suit I made thee ? 

Ste. Marry will I : kneel and repeat it ; I will stand, 
and so shall Trinculo. 

Enter Ariel, invisible, 

Cal. As I told thee 
Before, I am subject to a tyrant ; 
A sorcerer, that by his cunning hath 
Cheated me of this island. 

Ari. Thou liest 

Cal. Thou best, thou jesting monkey, thou | 
I would, my valiant master would destroy thee : . 
I do not lie. 
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Ste. Trinculo, if yoa trouble him any more id his tale, 
bj this hand, I will supplant some of your teeth. 

Trin. Why, I said nothing. 

Ste, Mum then, and no more. — [To Calibax. 

Proceed. 

CcU. I say, by sorcery he got this isle ; 
From me he got it. If thy greatness will 
Revenge it on him — for, I know, thou dar'st ; 
Bat this thing dare not. 

Ste, That's most certain. 

CaL Thou shaltbe lord of it, and I'll serve thee. 

Ste. How now shall this be compassed ? Canst thou 
bring me to the party ? 

CaL Yea, yea, my lord ; I'll yield him thee asleep. 
Where thou may'st knock a nail into his head. 

Jlri, Thou liest, thou canst not. 

CaL What a pied ninny's this ? Thou scurvy patch I — 
I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows. 
And take his bottle from him : when that's gone. 
He shall drink nought but brine ; for I'll not shew him 
WhPi'e the quick freshes are. 

Ste, Trinculo, run into no further danger : interrupt the 
monster one word further, and, by this hand, I'll turn my 
mercy out of doors, and make a stock-fish of thee. 

Trin, Why, what did 1 ? I did nothing ; I'll go further off 

»S7e. Didst thou not say, he lied ? 

Ari, Thou liest. 

Ste. Do I so ? Take thou that. [Strikes him 

As 3'ou like this, give me the lie another time. 

Trin. I did not give the lie : — Out o' your wits, and 
hearing too ? — ^A pox o' your bottle ! this can sack, and 
drinking do. — A murrain on your monster, and the devil 
take your fingers ! 

CaL Ha, ha, ha ! 

Ste. Now, forward with your tale. Pr'ythee, stand 
further off. 

CaL Beat him enough : after a little time, 
I'll beat him too. 

Ste. Stand further. — Come, proceed. 

Cat. Why, as I told thee, 'tis a custom with him ^ 
r th' aflemomi to sleep : there thou may'st brain hio^ 
Having first seiz'd his books ; or with a log 
Batter his flcull, or paandi him with a ftakai. ' 
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Or cut his wezaiid with thy knife : Remember, 

First to possess his books ; for without them 

He's but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 

One spirit to command : They all do hate him, 

As rootedly as I : Bum but his books ; 

He has brave utensils, (for so he calls them,) 

Which, when he has a house, he'll deck withal. 

And that most deeply to consider, is 

The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 

Calls her a non-pareil : I ne'er saw woman, 

But only Sycorax my dam, and she ; 

But she as far surpasseth Sycorax, 

As greatest docs least. 

Ste, Is it so brave a lass ? 

Cat. Ay, lord ; she will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste. Monster, I will kill this man : his daughter anil 
I win be king and queen ; (save our graces !) and Trin- 
culo and thyself shall be viceroys : — Dost thou like the 
plot, Trinculo ? 

Trin. Excellent. 

Ste. Give me thy hand ; I am sorry I beat thee : but, 
while thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head. 

Cal. Within this half hour will he be asleep ; 
Wilt thou destroy him then ? 

Ste. Ay, on mine honour. 

Ari. This will I tell my master. 

Cal. Thou mak'st me merry : I am full of pleasure :. 
Let us be jocund : Will you troll the catch 
You taught me but while -ere ? 

Ste. At thy request, monster, I will do reason, any rea- 
son : Come on, Trinculo, let us smg. [Sings, 

Flout 'cm, and skout ^ern; and skout 'cm, and flout 'em; 

Thought %8 free. 

Ckd. That's not the tune. 

[Ariel plays the tune on a tabor and pipe. 

Ste. What is this same ? 

Trin. This is the' tune of our catch, played by the pic- 
ture of No-body. 

Ste. If thou beest a man, shew thyself in thy likeneM: 
if thou beest a devil, take't as thou Ust. 

Trin. O, forgive me my sins ! 

Ste. He that dies, pays all debts : I defy thee >rf^- 
Merc J upon us! 



< 
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CaL Art thou afeard ? 

Ste. No, monster, not I. 

CaL Be not afeard ; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
WiU humahout mine ears ; and sometimes Yoices, 
That, if I then had wak'd after long sleep. 
Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, me thought, would open, and shew riches 
Ready to drop upon me ; that, when I wak'd, 
I cry'd to dream again. 

Ste. This will prove a hrave kingdom to me, where I 
shall have my music for nothing. 

CaL When Prospero is destroyed. 

Ste. That shall he hy and hy : 1 rememher the story. 

Trin. The sound is going away : let's follow it, and af- 
ter, do our work. 

Ste. Lead, monster ; we'll follow. — I would I could see 
this tahorer : he lays it on. 

Trin. Wilt come ? I'll follow, Stephano. [Exevnt, 

SCENE III. 

Another part of the Island. Enter Alonso, Sebastian. 
Antonio, Gonzalo, Adrian, Francisco, and others, 

Gon. By'r lakin, I can go no further, sir ; 
My old hones ache : here's a maze trod, indfeed, 
Through forth-rights, and meanders ! hy your patience. 
I needs must rest me. 

Alon. Old lord, 1 cannot hlame'thee, 
Who am myself attach'd with weariness, 
To the dulling of my spirits : sit down, and rest. 
Even here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drbwn'd. 
Whom thus we stray to find ; and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land : Well, let him go. 

Ant. I am right glad that he's so out of hope. 

[Aside to Set. 
Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolv'd to effect. 

Seb. The next advantage 
Wai we tok« thoroughly. 
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Ant. Let it be to-night ; 
Fop, now they are oppress'd with tpavel, they 
Will not, nop cannot, use such vigilance, 
As when they are fresh. 

Seb. I say, to-night : no more. 

Solemn and strange mn^ic ; and Prospero above^ iuzisib 
Enter several strani^e Sliapes, bringing in a banqut 
they dance about it with gentle actions of salutation ; a«i 
inviting the king, 4rc. to eat, they depart. 

Alon. What harmony is this? my good friends, hark! 

Gon, Marvellous sweet music ! 

Alon. Give us kind keepers, heavens I What we 
these ? 

Seb. A hving drollery :' Now I will believe, 
That there are unicorns ; that, in Arabia 
There is one tree, the pha?nix' throne ; one phoenix 
At this hour reigning there. 

Jlnt. ril believe both ; • 

And what does else want credit, come to me. 
And ril be sworn 'tis true : Travellers ne'er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them. 

Gon. If in Naples 
1 should report this now, would they believe me ? 
If I should say, I saw such islanders, 
(For, certes, these are people of the island,) 
Who, thougk^ they are of monstrous shape, yet, note, 
Their manners are more gentle-kind, than of 
Our human generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any. * 

l^ro. Honest lord. 
Thou hast said well ; for some of you there preseht. 
Arc worse than devils. [Asic 

Alon. 1 cannot too much muse, 
.Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, expressing 
(Although they want the use of tongue) a kind 
<)f excellent dumb discourse. 

Pro. Praise in departing. [Asic 

Fran. They vanished strangely, 

Seb. No matter, since 

rsj- Shows, called dro/<«rfcs, were in Shakespeare's time performed by dim 
•0T7. rroB theae our onderii drolla, ertiibited at fiurs, be. took their oum. 

ST£i3TK 
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They bave left their viands behind ; for we have sto- 
machs.-— 
WTill't please you taste of what is here ? 
Mon. Not I. ^ 

Chm. Faith, sir, you need not fear : When we were boys, 
IVho weuld believe that there were mountaineers,^ 
Dew-lapp'd Uke bulls, whose throats had hanging at them 
SVallets of flesh ? or that there were such men, 
Whose heads stood in their breasts ?* which now we find. 
Bach putter-out on five for one, will bring us 
Grood warrant of. 

Alon, I will stand to, and feed, 
^though my last : no matter, since I feel 
The best is past : — Brother, my lord the duke, 
Stand too, and do as we. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Ariel like a harpy ; clap:i 
his wings upon the tahle^ and, with a quaint device, tht 
banquet vanishes. 

Ari, You are three men of sin, whom destiny 
[That hath to instrument this lower world, 
^d what is in't,) the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caused't^ ^elch up ; and on this island 
Where man dotn^not inhabit ; you 'mongst men 
Being most unfit to live. I have made you mad ; 

[Seeing Alon. See. 4^c. draw their swords 
^nd even with such like valour, men hang and drown 
Their proper selves. You fools ! I and my fellows 
Aire ministers of fate ; the elements 
Of whom your swords are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock'd-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that's in my plume f my fellow ministers 
Kre 'like invulnerable : if you could hurt, 

[4] Whoever is curious to know the particulars relative to these mountaifuers, ' 
nay consult Maundeville*s Traveln, priDted in 1503, by Wynlcen de Worde ; but it 
8 yet a known truth that the inhabitants of the Alps have been long accustomed tv 
lueb excrescences or tumoun. 

Qfc<i tmnidtm gvttitr miratw in. Jlpibut f STEEY. 

rs] Our author might have had this intelligence lilcewise from the translation of 
nloy. B. V. chap. 8 : ** The Blemmyi, by report, have no heads, but mouth and 
syes both in their breasts.** STEEV. • 

■Or he might have had it fmm Hackluyt's Voyages, 1598 : " On that branch 
irhlch is called Caora are a nation of people, whose beads appear not above their 
ihoulden They are reported to have their eyes in thei^ ahouldera, and tbebr 
wmttis in the middle of their breasts MALONB. ^g 

[•] Dowle is a feaUier» or rather (ht single putldei of tbe dowi. 8TBAT« ^M 
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Your swords are now too massy for your strengtba, 
And will not be uplifted: But, remember, 
(For that's my business to you,) that you three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero ; 
ExposM unto* the sea, which hiith requit it, 
Him, and his innocent child : for which foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the creatures, 
Against your peace : Thee, of thy son, Alonso, 
They have bereft ; and do pronounce by me, 
Lingering perdition (worse than any death 
Can be at once,) shall step by step attend 
You, and your ways ; whose wraths to guard you from 
^ Which here, in this most desolate isle, else falls 
Upon your heads,) is nothing, but heart's sorrow. 
And a clear life ensuing. 

lie vanishes in tkwuhr : then, to soft musiCy enter ike 
Shapes again, and dance zsith mops and mawes^ and 
varry out the table. 

Pro, [Aside,'] Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 
Perform'd, my Ariel ; a grace it had, devouring • 
Of my instruction hast thou nothing 'bated, 
In what thou hadst to say : so, with good life. 
And observation strange, my meaner ministers 
Their several kinds have done : my high channs work. 
And these, mine enemies, are all knit up 
In their distractions : they now are in my power ; 
And in these fits I leave them, whilst I visit " 
Voung Ferdinand, (whom they suppose is drown'd,) 
And his and my lov'd darling. [Exit Pro. from above. 

Gon, V th' name of some tiling holy, sir, why stand yoa 
In this strange stare ? 

Alon, O, it is monstrous ! monstrous ! 
Me thought, the billows spoke, and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronoanc'd 
The name of Prosper ; it did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i' th' ooze is bedded ; and 
I'll seek him deeper than e^er plummet sounded, 
And with him there^lie mudded. \Exii. 

Seb. But one fiend at a time, 
I'll fight their legions o'er. 

Ant, I'll be thy second. [Exe, Sbb. and Avt. 
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Gon, All three of them are desperate ; their great guilt. 
Like poison giren to work a great time after,^ 
Now 'gins to bite the spirits : — I do beseech you 
That are of suppler joints, fellow them swiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ecstacy 
May now provoke them to. 

Adr. Follow, I pray you. lExeunt. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — Before Prospero's Cell. EfUer Prospero 

Ferdinand, and Miranda. 

Prospero, 
IF I have too austerely punished you, 
Your compensation msikes amends ; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live ; whom once again 
I tender to thy hand : all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test : here, afore heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gifl. O Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me, tbat I boast her off. 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her. 

Fer» I do believe it, 
Against an oracle. 

Pro, Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchased, take my daughter : But 
If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
An sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister'd. 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow ; but barren hate, 
Sour-ey'd disdain, and discord, shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly. 
That you shall hate it both : therefore, take heed. 
As Hymen's lamps shall light you. 

Fer. As I hope 
For quiet days, &ir issue, and long life, 



[7] Th* ntiTM of AMem have been si^ipoaed to be ponessed of the "Jg^ilSI 
to temper polsoai with lucb art m not to operate till Mveral yean «*•' "•!; JSSI 
adnlDbtered. Their drugs were then as certain in their •flber, u luKie W f wir 
preparatioo. ST££V. . ^^ 

11 - Vol. I. . -r 
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With such love as *tis now ; the murkiest den. 

The most opp6rtuQe place, the strong'st, suggestion 

Oar worser Genius can, shaU neyer melt 

Mine honour into lust ; to take away 

The edge of that day's celehration, 

When I shall think or Phoebus' steeds are founderM> 

Or night kept chain'd below. 

Pro. Fairly spoke : 
Sit then, and talk with her, she is thine own.-*- 
What, Ariel ; my industrious servant Ariel I 

Enter Ariel. 
Art, What would my potent master ? here I am. 
Pro. Thou and thy meaner fellows your last service 
Did worthily perform ; and I must use you 
In such another trick : go, bring the rabble, 
O'er whom I give thee power, here, to this place : 
Incite them to quick motion ; for I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this yoimg couple 
Some vanity of mine art ; it is my promise, 
And they expect it from me. 
Art. Presently ? 
Pro. Ay, with a twink. 
Art. Before you can say, Come^ and go^ 
And breathe twice ; and cry, 50, so ; 
Each one, tripping on his toe. 
Will be here with mop and mo we : 
Do you love me, master? no. 

Pro. Dearly, my delicate Ariel : Do not approach, 
Till thou dost hear me call. 
Ari. Well I conceive. \EaU 

Pro. Look thou be true ; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein ; the strongest oaths are straw . 
To th' fire i' th' blood : be more abstemious, 
Or else good night, your vow ! 

Fer. I warrant you, sir ; 
The white -cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. 

Pro. Well.— 
Now come, my Ariel ; bring a corollary,* 
Rather than want a spirit ; appear, and pertly. 
No tongue ; all eyes ; be silent.^ [iS^ mtitk'. 

[8] Corollary— surplus. Bring more than are sufflcieot, nthar Umb IkQ fix 
want of numbers. STEE V 

[9] Those who are .present at incantations are obl!^ to be itrictlT lilMt 
'* else," as re are afterwards told, " tlia spell is marred." JOh5S0>' 
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A masque. Enter Iris. 

Iris. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, yetches, oats, and pease ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep. 
And flat meads thatdhM with stover, them to keep ; ^ 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, 
Which spongy April at thy best betrims. 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns ; and thy broom 

groves. 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 
Being lass-lorn*; thy pole-clipt vineyard ; 
And thy sea-marge, steril, and rocky-hard. 
Where thou thyself dost air : The queen o' th' sky, 
Whose watery arch, and messenger, am I, 
Bids thee leave these ; and with her sovereign graccj 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very place. 
To come and sport : her peacocks fly amain ; 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 

Enter Ceres. 

Cer. Hail, many-colour'd messenger, that ne'er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter ; 
Who, with thy safifron wings, upon my flowers 
Diflusest honey-drops, refreshing showers ; 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
liy bosky acres,* and my unshrubb'd down, 
Rich scarf to my proud earth ; Why hath thy queen 
Smnmon'd me hither, to this short-grass'd-green ? 

Iris. A contract of true love to celebrate ; 
And some donation freely to estate 
On the bless'd lovers. 

Cer. Tell me , heavenly bow, 

If Venus, or her son, as thou dost know, 
Do now attend the queen ? since they did plot 
The means, that dusky Dis my daughter got, 
Her and her blind boy's scandaPd company 
I have fi)rswom. 

Iris. Of her society 

Be not afraid ; I met her deity 
Catting the clouds towards Paphos ; and her son 
Dove-drawn with her : here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 

[1] Bosky-^oody. Bosky acres aro fields dii^ided Drom each other by hed^^* 
xowB. JBoseut Is middlu Latia for ivood. Bofputf Fr. 8T£fiV. . 
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Whofe TOWS arc, that no bed-rite shall be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted : but in yain ; 
Mar*s hot minion is retum'd again ; 
Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows^ 
Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrows, 
And be a boy right out. 

Ccr, Highest queen of state, 

(jreat Juno comes ; I know her by her gait. 

Enter Juno. 

Juno, How docs my bounteous sister ? Go with me, 
To bless this twain, that they may prosper<2US be, 
.And honour'd in their issue. 

SONG. 

Juno. Honour^ riches, iiiarriage^blesnng, 
Long continuance, and increasing ^ 
Hourly joys be still vpon you I 
Juno sings her blessings on you. 

Ccr. Earth's increase, andfoison plenty^ 
Barns, and gamers never ernpty ; 
Vines, with clusfrine bunches growings 
Plants, rvith goodly burden bonnng ; 
Spring cofue to you, at thefarthest^ 
In the very end of harvest t 
Scarcity, and want, shall shun you ; 
Ceres^ blessing so is on you, 

Fer, This is a most majestic yision, and 
Harmonious charmingly : May I be bold 
To think these spirits ? 

Pro, Spirits, which by mine art 
I have from their confines call'd to enact 
My present fancies. 

Fer, Let me live here ever ; 
So rare a wonder 'd fatber, and a wife, 
Make this place Paradise. 

[Juno and Ceres whisper, and send Iris on employment' 

Pro. Sweet now, silence ; 
Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ; 
There's something else to do : hush, and be mute, 
Or else our spell is marr'd. 

Iris, You nymphs, caird Naiads, of the wand'ring 
brooks, 
With Your scdgM crowns, and ever-haniile«8 looki| 
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Lfiave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer yoar summons ; Juno does command : 
Dome, temperate i^mphs^ and help to celebrate 
\ contract of true k>ye ; be not too late. 

Enter certain JS/ymphs. 

Sfon sim-^Mun'd aickl^men, of August weary, 

2ome hither from the furrow, and be merry ; 

Iklake holy-day : your rye-straw hats put on^ 

^d these fresh nymphs encounter every one 

in country footing. . - 

Enter certain Reapers, vropeflv habited: iheyjain with the 
Nymphs in a gracejid dance; towards the end whereof 
PROSFERO starts suddenly, and speaks; ^fter which, to a 
strange^ hollow, and confused noise, they heavily vanish. 

Pro, [Aside J\ L had foi^ot that foul conspiracy 

3f the beast Gatiban, and his confederates, 
\gaiimt mj life ; the minute of their plot 
ts almost come.-— [To ike SptHts,'] Well done ; — aToid ; 
— nt> mote. 

Fer. This is most strange : your father's in some passion 
That works him strongly. 

Mira, Never till this day, 
Saw 1 him tguch'd with anger so distemper'd. 

Pro, You do look, my son, in a moy'd sort, 
As if you wei^edismay'd : >be cheerful, sir : 
Our revels now are ended : these our actors, 
As I foretpld you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, it^to thin air : 
And, like the baseless iabricof this vision, 
The clpud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solenm temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; • 

Andj like this ini^ubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack^ behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life . ' - 

Is rounded, with a sleep. — Sir, I am vex'd ; 
Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is troubled. 
Be not disturb'd with my infirmity : 
If you be pleas'd, retire into my cell, 

[6] Rack—the last fleetiag vestise of the highest clouds, scarce perceptible od 
tecount of their distance and tenuity. What was anciently called the rfiek, ik now 
tlrM4brsailarf-4ke«ca^ STfiST. 
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Ani there repose ; a tarn or two I'll walk, 
Te still my beating mind. 

Fer. Mira. We wish your peace. [Exiwat. 

Pro. Come with a thought : — ^I thank you :-*- Aiiel» 
come. . 

Enter Ariel. 

«/)n\ Thy thoughts I Cleaye to : What's thy pleasure ? 

Pro. Spirit, 
We must prepare to meet^th CaHban. 

Ari. Aji my commander : when I presented Ceres, 
I thought to bare told thee of it ; but I fear'd, 
Lest I might anger thee. 
• Pro. Say again, where didst thou leave these yarlets ? 

Jiri. I told you, sir, they were red-hot with drinkii^ ; 
So full of yalour, that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces ; beat the ground ' * 
For kissing of their feet : yet always bending 
Towards ^ir project : Then I beat my tabor, 
Ki ^hich, like unback'd colts, they prick'd their ears, 
Adyanc'd their eye-lids, lifted up their noses. 
As they smelt music ; so 1 charm'd their ears. 
That, calf-like, they my lowing folio w'd, through . 
Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and^oros/ 
Which enter'd their frail shins : at last I left them 
r th' filthy mantled pool beyond your ceU, 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
O'erstunk their feet. 

Pro. This was well done, my bird : 
Thy shape invisible retain thou still : 
The trumpery in my house, go, bring it hither, , 
For stale^ to catch these thieves. 

Art. I go, 1 go. \ExiU ^ 

Pro. A devil, a bom devil, on whose nature f 

Ni^-ture can nev^r stick ; on whom my pains, 
Humanely taken, all, all tost, quite lost ; c 

And as, with age, his body uglier grows. 
So his mind jankers : I will plague them all, 

Re-enter Ariel, loaden with glistering apparel^ ^c. 
Even to roaring :— Come, hang them on this line. 
Paospero and Ariel remain invisible. Enter CxLtMiXf 
Stephano, and Trinculo, all 7s>et. 

CaL' Pray you, tread aoflly, that the bUnd mole may not 

* ' ' ' III ——.——»— j^i— up— 

[7] Stoic is a ivord Id Jonling, aud ineaiu a baii or <bc»Jf. 6TESV. 
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Hear a foot fall : we liow are near his cell. 

Ste. Monster, your fairy, which, you say, is a harmless 
&iry, has done little better than play'd the Jack with ns. 

Trtn. Monster, I do smell all horse-piss ; at which my 
iose is in gredit indignation. 

Ste. So is mine. Do you hear, monster ? If I should 
^tke a displeasure against you ; look you , - 

Trin, Thou wert but a lost monster. 

CaL Good my lord, give me thy fiiyour still : 
Be patient, for die prize PU bring thee to 
Shadl hoodwink this mischance-: therefore, speak softly, 
411'^s hush*d ias midnight yet» 

Trin* Ay, but to lose our bottles in the pool,— - 

<SS^e« There is-iiot only disgrace and dishonour in ihsi, 
monster, but an infinite loss. 

Trin. That'& more to me than my wetting : yet this is 
your hanpless fairy, monster. ' 

Ste. I will fetch off my bottle, thpugh I be o'er ears 
for my labour. 

CcU. Pr'ythee, my king, be quiet : See«t thou here. 
This is Hie mouth o' th' cell : no noise, and enter : 
Do that good mischief, which may make this island 
Thine own for ^ver, and I, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy fbot-licker. 

Ste. Give me thy hand : I do begm to have bloody thoughts. 

Trin, O king Stephano ! O peer I O worthy Stephano ! 
Look, what a wardrobe here is for thee !• 

Col, Let it alone, thou fool ; it is but trash. 

Trin. O ho, monster; we, know what belongs to a 
frippery : — O king Stephano ! 

Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculo ; by this hand, I'll 
have that gown. 

Trin. Thy grace shall have it. - 

CaL The dropsy drown this fool ! what do you mean. 
To dote thus- on such luggage? Let's along, 
And do the murder first : if he awake, 
From tbe to crown he'll fill our skins with pinches ; 
Make us strange stuff. ' 

Ste. Be you quiet, monster. — Mistress line, is not this 
my jeikin ? Now is the jerkin under the line : now, jer- 
kin, you are like to lose your hair, and prove^a bald jerkin. 



[8] The humdur of these lines consists in their being an alluBion to an old cele- 
brated ballad, which begins thus : King Stephen was a worCAv pecK-aad CtlebratCe 
that tiiog's par^iimony with regard to his trardrobe. WARB. 
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Trtn. Do, do : We steal by line and leTel, and't like 
your grace. 

Ste. I thank thee for that jest ; here's a garment fbr't: 
wit shall not go unrewarded, while I am king of this 
country : Steal by line and levels is an excellent pass 9 • 
pate ; there's another garment for't 

Trin. Monster, come, put some lime upon jour fin- 
gers, and away with the rest. 

Cal. I will have none on't : we shall lose our time, 
And all be tum'd to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villanous low. 

iS^e. Monster, lay-to your fingers ; help to bear this 
away, where my hogshead of wine is, or I'll turn jou 
eut of my kingdom : go to, carry this. 

Trin, And this. 

Ste. Ay, and this. 

.1 noise of hunters heard. Enter divert Spirits^ in shape 
of hounds^ and hunt them about ; Prospero and Ariel 
netting them on. 

Pro. Hey, Mountain^ hey ! 

.In. Silver! there it goes, Silver! 

Pro. Fury, Fury! there. Tyrant, there ! hark, hark! 

[Cal. Ste. and Trin. are driven out. 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions ; shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps ; and more pinch-spotted make thentr 
Than pard, or cat o' mountain. 

Ari. Hark, they roar. 

Pro. Let them be hunted soundly : At this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies : 
Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom : for a little, 
Follow, and do me service. lExewit. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. — Before the Cell of Prospero. Enter Pro^ 
FERO in his magic robes ; and Arie&, 

Prospero. 
Now does my project gather to a head : 
My charms crack not ; my spirits obey ; and time 
Goes upright with his carriage. How's the day ? 
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Art. On tlic sixth hour ; at which time, my lord. 
You said our work should cease. 

Pro, I did say so, 
When first I rais'd the tempest. Say, my spirit, 
How &re8 the king and his ? 

Art, ConfinM together 
In the same fashion as you gave in charge ; 
.Tust as you lefl them, sir ; all prisoners 
In the lime-grove which weather-fends your cell ; 
They cannot hudge, till you release. The king, 
His hrother, and yours, ahide all three distracted ; 
And the remainder mourning oyer them, 
Brim-full of sorrow and dismay ; hut chiefly 
Him you term'd, sir, 7%e good old lordy Gonzalo ; 
His tears run down his heard, like winter's drops 
From eaves of reeds : your charm so strongly works them^, 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Pro, Dost thou think so, spirit ? 

Ari, Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pro, And mine shall. 
Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afHictidhs ? and shall not myself. 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art ? . 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet, with my nobler reason, 'gainst my fury 
Do I take part : the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent, 
The sole driil of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further : Go, release them, Ariel ; 
My charms I'll break, their senses I'll restore. 
And they shall be themselves. 

Ari, I'll fetch them, sir. [Exit 

Pro, Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing-lakes, and groves , 
And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly hini. 
When he comes back ; you demi-puppets, that 
By moon-shine do the green-sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the solenm curfew ; by whose aid 
(Weak masters though ye be^ 1 have be-dimm'd 
The noT)n-tide sun, calPd forth the mutinous winctg ^ 

Vol. I. H *^ 
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And Hwixt the green sea and the azurM vault ' ^ 

Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thunder 

Have I given fire, and rifled Jove's stout oak 

With his own bolt : the strong-bas'd promontory 

Have I made shake ; and by the spurs pluck'd up 

The pine and cedar : graves, at my command, 

Have wakM their sleepers ; opM, and let them forth 

By my so potent art : But this rough magic 

I here abjure ; and, when I have requir'd 

Some heavenly music, (which even now I do,) 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 

This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth. 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

I'll drown my book. [Solemn music. 

Re-enter Ariel : after htm, Alonso, with a frantic gesture^ 
attended by Gonzalo ; Sebastian and Antonio in likt 
manner^ attended by Adrian and Francisco : they all 
enter the circle which Prospero had made, and there stani 
charmed; wliich Prospero observing, speaks, 

■ 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 

To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains, 

Now useless, boil'd within thy scull ! There stand, 

For you are spell -stopp'd. , 

Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the shew of thine. 

Fall fellowly drops. The charm dissolves apace ; 

And as the morning steals upon the night. 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 

Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 

Their clearer reason. — O my good Gonzalo^ 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 

To him thou follow'st ; I will pay thy graces 

Home, both in word and deed. — Most cruelly 

Didst thou, Alouso, use me and my daughter : 

Thy brother was a furtherer in the act ; — 

Thou'rt pinch'd for't now, Sebastian. — Flesh and b]oofl>- 

You brother mine, that entertain'd ambition, 

Expell'd remorse and nature ; who, with Sebastian^ 

(Whose inward pinches therefore are most strong,) 

Would here have kill'd your king ; I do forgive thee, 

Uonatand though thou art ! — T&ir iinderstandiDg 



i. 
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Begins to swell ; and the approaching tide 

Will shortly fill the reason^le shores, 

That now lie foul and muddy. Not one of them, 

That yet looks on me, or would know me : — ^Ariel, 

Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell ; [Exit Ariei 

I will dis-case me, and myself present. 

As I was sometime Milan : — quickly, spirit ; 

Thou shalt ere long be free. 

Ariel re-enters ^ singings and helps to attire Prospeeo. 

Ari. Where the bee sucks, there suck /; 

In a cowslip* s hell I lie : 

There I couch wJien awls do cry. 

On the bat^s back I dojly^ 

After summer J merrily : 

Merrily, merrily ^ shall Hive noroo. 
Under the blossom that Jiangs on the bough. 

Pro. Why, that's my dainty Ariel : I shall miss thee : 
But yet thou shalt have freedom : So, so, so. — 
To Uie king's ship, invisible as thou art : 
There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches ; the master, and the boatswain. 
Being awake, enforce them to this place r 
And presently, I pr'ythee. 

Ari. I drink the air before me, and return 
Or e'er your pulse twice beat. [Exit Ari£i«^ 

Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here : Some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country ! 

Pro. Behold, sir king. 
The wronged duke of Milan, Frospcro : 
For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body ; 
And to thee, and thy company, I bid 
A hearty Welcome. . 

Alon. Whe'rthoubeesthe, orno. 
Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me, 
As late I have been, I not know : thy pulse 
Beats, as of flesh and blood ; and, since I saw thee, 
Th' affliction of my mmd amends, with which> 
1 fear, a madness held me : this must craye 
fAn if this be at all,) a most strange story. 
Thy dukedom I resign ; and do entreat 
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Thou pardon me my wrongs : — But how should Prospero 
Be living, and be here ? 

Pro, First, noble friend, 
Let me embrace thine age ; whose honour cannot 
Be measured, or continM. 

Gon. Whether this be. 
Or be not, I'll not swear. 

Pro, You do yet taste 
Some subtilties o* th' isle, that will not let you 
BeHeve things certain : — Welcome, my friends all : — 
But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 

[Aside to Seb. and Axt. 
( here could pluck his highness' frown upon you^ 
And justify you traitors ; at this time 
I'll tell no tales. 

Seb, The devil speaks in him. \Aiiit> 

Pro. No:— 
For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, 1 do forgive 
Thy rankest fault ; all of them ; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which, perforce, I know» 
Thou must restore. 

Alon, If thou beest Prospero, 
Give us particulars of thy preservation : 
How thou hast met us here, who three hours since* 
Were wreck'd upon this shore ; where I have lost. 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is ! 
My dear son Ferdinand. 

Pro. I am woe for't, sir. 

Alon. Irreparable is the loss ; and patience 
Says, it is past her cure. 

Pro. I rather think. 
You have not sought her help ; of whose soft g^ace. 
For the like loss, I have her sovereign aid, 
And rest myself content. 

Alon. You the like loss ? 

Pro. As great to me, as late : and, portable 
To make the dear loss, have I means much weaker 

[9] The unity of time is roost rigidly observed in this piece. The fUde aoffctly 
lakes up a greater number o( bours tban are employed in the repreMBkation ; aw 
from the Very particular care which our author takea to point oat thb elrcumiteiKfl 
m so many other passages, as well as here, it seems as if it were aot aecidaat^ ' 
but purposely designed to shew the admirers of Ben Joasoa*s art, and tto eavillel^ 
ivf the time, that he too could write a play within all the strictest laws of resularKVi 
(Then he chose to load himself with the critic's fetters. }>TCC v. 
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Than you may call to comfort you ; for I 
Have lost my daughter. 
Alon. A daughter ? 

heavens ! that they were living both in Naples, 
The king and queen there ! that they were, I wish 
Myself were mudded in that oozy bed 

Where my son lies. When did you lose your daughter I 

Pro. In this last tempest. I perceive, these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire, 
That they devour their reason ; and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath : but, howsoever you have 
Been justled from your senses, know for certain. 
That I am Prospero, and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan ; who most strangely 
Upon this shore, where you were wreck'd, was landed. 
To be the lord on't. No more yet of this ; 
For 'tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a break&st, nor 
Befitting tliis first meeting. Welcome, sir; 
This cell's my court : here have I few attendants, 
And subjects none abroad : pray you, look in. 
My dukedom since you have given me again, 

1 vnW requite you with as good a thing ; 

At least, bring forth a wonder, to content ye, 
As much as me my dukedom. 

JTie entrance of the Cell opens^ and discoroers Flrdinand and 

Miranda playing at chess, 

Mira. Sweet lord, you play me false. 

Fer. No, my dearest love, 
I would not for the world. 

Mira. Yes, for a score of kingdoms, you should wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. 

Alon. If this prove 
A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 

Seh. A most high miracle \ 

Fer. Though the seas threaten, they are merciful: 
I have curs'd them without cause. 

Alon. Now all the blessings [Fer. kneels to Alon. 
Of a glad father compass thee about ! 
Arise, and say how thou cam'st here. 

Mira. 0\ wonder! 4|^^ 
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How many goodly creatures are there herel 
How beauteous mankind is I O brave new world, 
That has such people in't ! 

Pro. 'Tis new to thee. 

Alan. What is this maid, wiih whom thou wast at plaj? 
Your eldest acquaintance cannot be three hours : 
Is she the goddess that hath sever'd us, 
And brought us thus together ? , 

Fer. Sir, she's mortal ; 
But, by immortal Providence, she's mine ; 
I chose her, when I could not ask my father 
For his advice ; nor thought I had one : she 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom so oflen I have heard renown. 
But never saw before ; of whom I have 
Receiv'd a second hfe, and second £ither 
This lady makes him to me. 

Alon, I am hers: 
But O, how oddly will it sound, that 1 
Must ask my child forgiveness ! 

Pro. There, sir, stop; 
Let us not burden our remembrances 
With a heaviness that's gone. 

Gon. 1 have inly wept, 
Or should have spoke ere this. Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blessed crown ; 
For it is you, that have chalk'd forth the way 
Which brought us hither! 

Alon. I say, Amen, Gonzalo ! 

Gon. Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become kings of Naples ? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy ; and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars : In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis ; 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife, 
Where he himself was lost ; Prospero his dukedom. 
In a poor isle ; and all of us, ourselves, 
When no man was his own. 

Alon. Give me your hands : [To Fer, and MiRi* 

Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart, 
That doth not wish you joy ! 

Gon. Be't so ! Amen ! 
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Re-enier Ariel, mtk the Mister and BocUswam amazedly 

following, 

look, sir, look, sir ; here are more of as ! 

1 prophesied, if » gallows were on land. 

This fellow could not drown : — ^Now, blasphemy, 
That swear'st grace o'erboard^ not an oath on shore ? 
Hast thou no mouth by land ? What is the news ? 

Boctts, The best news is, ihat we have safely found 
Our king and company : the next, our ship, — 
Which, but three glasses since, we gave outsplit,-^— 
Is tight, and yare, and bravely rigg'd, as when 
AVe first pul out to sea. 

Art. Sir, all this service ^ 

Have I done since I went. S Aside, 

Pro.. My tricksy spirit ! ) 

Alon, These are not natural events ; they strengthen, 
From strange to stranger :?— Say, how came you hither 2 

Boats. If I did think, sir, I were well awake, 
I'd strive to tell you. We were dead of sleep. 
And (how, we know not,) all clapp'd under hatches, 
Whefe, but even now, with strange and several noises 
Of roaring, shrieking, howling, gingling chains, 
And more diversity of sounds, all horrible. 
We were awak'd ; straightway, at liberty: 
Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld . 
Our royal, good, and gallant ship ; our master 
Capering to eye her : On a trice, so please you, 
Even in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought Epoping hither. 

Ari, Was't well done ? • ) 

Pro, Bravely, my diligence. Thou shalt > Aside 
be free. . ) 

Alan. This fe^ as strange a maze as e'er men trod ; 
And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct of: some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 

Pro. Sir, my liege. 
Do not infest your mind with beating on 
The strangeness of this business ; at pick'd leisure, 
Which shall be stfortly, single I'll resolve you 
(Which to you shall seem probable,) of every 
These happened accidents : till when, be cheerful. 

And think of each thing well. -Come hither, ft^mt \ 

Set Caliban and his companions free : \i^^d.^< 
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Untie the spell. [Ex. Ari.] — How fares my gpracioos sir! 
There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd lads, t^t you remember not. 

Re'Cnter Ariel, driving in Caliban, Stephako, and 
Trincitlo, in their stolen appareL 

Ste, Every man shiifl for all the rest, and let no man 
take care for himself; for all is but fortune : — Coragio, 
bully-monster, Coragio ! 

Tn'n, If these be true spies which I wear in my head, 
here's a goodly sight. 

Cal. O Setebos, these be brave spirits, indeed I 
How fme my master is ! I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 

Seb. Ha, ha ; 
What things are these, my lord Antonio ! 
Will money buy them ? 

Ant. Very like ; one cf them 
Is a plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable. 

Pro. Mark but the badges of these men, my lords, 
Then say, if they be true : — TJiis mis-shapen knave>— 
His mother was a witch ; and one so strong 
That could control the moon ;^ make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command, without her power : 
These three have robb'tl me, and this demi-^devil 
■Tor he's a bastard one,) had plotted with them 
To take my life : two of these fellows you 
Must know, and own ; this thing of darkness I 
Acknowledge mine. 

CaL I shall be pinch'd to death. 

Jlloii. Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler ? 

Seb, He is drunk now : where had he wine ? 

Alon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe : Where should they 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them ?— 
How cani'st thou in this pickle ? 

[1] This Kas the phraseology of the times. After the statute asalnst wifdkei, 
revenge or ignorance frLciuently induced people to charge those agaiiut whom they 
harboured resentment, or entertained prejudices, with tne crime of witchciaft, 
which bad just then been declared a capitsS offence. In our ancient npariM aro 
•cveral cAses where ])ersons charged in this manner sought redress in the courts of 
law. And it is remarlcable in all of thorn, to the scandalous imputation of belnq; 
witcfUSt the term— a strong one, is constantly added. In Michaelmas term, 9 Car. 
I. the point was settled that no action could be supported on so general a cbmraer 
ud that the epithet strong did not enforce the other words. In this instance, I M- 
lieve, the opinion of the people at large was not in unison with the sages of West' 
minster-Hal!. Several u£ these cases are collected together in X Viner, m. 

REED. 
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TVmi. I have been in such a pickle, Bince I saw you 
bst, that, I fear me, will never out of my bones : I shall 
not fear fly-blowing. 

Seb. Why, how now, Stephano ? 
Ste, O, touch me not ; I am not Stephano, but a cramp, 
' Pro. You'd be king of the isle, sirrah ? 
Sie, I should have been a sore one then. 
AUm. This is as strange a thing as e'er I look'd on. 

[Painting to Caliban. 
Pro. He is as disproportion^ in his manners, 
As in his shape : — Go, sirrah, to my cell ; 
Take with you your companions ; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 

Ckd. Ay, that 1 will ; and I'll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace : What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool ? 
Pro. Go to ; away ! 
j9/o». Hence, and bestow your luggage where you 

found it. 
Seb. Or stole it, rather. [Exe. Cal. Ste. 4* Taxir. 

Pro. Sir, 1 invite your highness, and your train, 
To my poor cell : where you shall take your rest 
For this one night ; which (part of it,) I'll waste 
With such discourse, as, I not doubt, shall make it 
Go quick away : the story of my life. 
And the particular accidents, gone by. 
Since I came to this isle : And in the mom, 
I'll bring you to your ship, and so to Najples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial jr 

Of these our dear-beloved solemniz'd ; 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. ^3 

Alon, I long :' 

To hear the story of your life, which must f 

Take the ear strangely. 
Pro. rU deliver aU ; 
And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales, 
And sails so expeditious, that shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off". — ^My Ariel ; — chick,— 
That is thy charge ; then to the elements 
Be free, and fere thou weU I— [Aside.] Please you draw 
near, „ ^ [Exetaa^. 

12 Vol. L " " 
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EPILOGUE, 
SfOKEir BT Prospero. 



JhfOW my charms are all overthrown p 
And what strength I havens mine oTsm ; 
Which is most faint : now^ ^tis true, 
I must be here confined by yoUj 
Or sent to Naples : Let me not^ 
Since I have my dukedom gotj 
And pardoned the deceiver, dwell 
Jn this bare island, by your spell; 
But release me from my bands. 
With the help of your good hands, ^ 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must Jill, or else my project fails,, 
Which was to please : Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant ; 
And my ending is despair. 
Unless I be relieved by prayer ;* 
Which pierces so, that it assaxdts 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes woiUd pardoned be, 
Let your indulgence set me free, 

m 

[11 By your applause, by clappiag hands. Noise wai supposed to dl 
spell. BTEBv. 

[2] This alludes to the old stories told dt the despair of necromancers 
vsst moments, and of the ef&cacy of the prayers of their friends f» i 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



Two Gentlemen of Verona.] Some of the incidents 
in this play may be supposed to have been taken from 
The Arcadia^ Book I. chap. vi. where Pyrocies consents 
to head the Helots. (The Arcadia was entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, Aug. 23d, 1^80 The 
love -adventure of JuUa resembles that of Viola in Twelf^ 
Nigkt^ and is indeed common to many of the ancient 
novels. Steevenb. 

Mrs. Lenox observes, and I think not improbably, that 
the story of Proteus and JuUa might be taken from a simi* 
lar one in the Diana of George of Montemayor. — *' This 
pastoral romance,'* says she, *' was translated from the 
Spanish in Shakespeare's time." I have seen no earlier 
translation than that of Bartholomew Yong, who dates his 
dedication in November 1598 ; and Meres, in his Wifs 
Treasury^ printed the same year, expressly mentions the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. Indeed Mo/nitmayor was trans- 
lated two or three years before, by one Thomas Wilson ; 
but this work, I am persuaded, was never published en- 
'tirely; perhaps some parts of it were, or the tale might 
have been translated by others. However, Mr. Steevens 
says, very truly, that this kind of love-adventure is fre- 
quent in the old novelitts. Farmer. 

There is no earlier translation of the Diana entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Company, than that of B. 
Tong, Sept. 1598. Many translations, however, after 
they were licensed, were capriciously suppressed. Among 
others, *^ The Decameron of Mr. John Boccace, Floren- 
tine," was " recalled by my lord of Canterbury's com- 
mands." Stbevensv 

It is observable (I know not for what cause) that the 
style of this comedy is less figurative, and more natural 
and unaffected, than the greater part of this author's^ 
though supposed to be one of the first he wrote. 

Pope 
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It may very well be doubted whether Shakespeare had 
dny other hand in this play than the enlivening it with 
8ome speeches and lines thrown in here and there, which 
are easily distinguished, as being of a di£ferent stamp 
from the rest. HAinrau 

To this observation of Mr. Pope, which is very just, Mr. 
Theobald has added, that this is one of Shakespeare's 
worst playSy and is less corrupted than any other. Mr. Up- 
tbn peremptorily determines, that if any proof can be 
drUTsm from manner and style, this play must be sent pack' 
ingf and seek for its parent elsewhere. How otherwise , says 
he, do painters distinguish copies from originals ? and have 
uot authors their peculiar style and manner, from which a 
true critic can form as unerring judgment as a painter? I 
am afi*aid this illustration of a critic's science will not 
prove what is desired. A painter knows a copy from an 
original by rules somewhat resembling those by which cri- 
tics know a translation, which, if it be literal, and literal 
it must be to resemble the copy of a picture, will be 
easily distinguished. Copies are known from originals, 
even when the painter copies his own picture ; so, if an 
author should literally translate his work, he would lose 
the manner of an original. 

Mr. Upton confounds the copy of a picture with the imi- 
tation of a painter^s manner. Copies are easily known ; 
but good imitations are not detected with equal certainty, 
and are, by the best judges, oflen mistaken. Nor is it 
true that the writer has always peculiarities equally dis- 
tinguishable with those of the painter. The peculiar man- 
ner of each arises from the desire, natural to every per- 
former, of facilitating his subsequent work by recur- 
rence to his former ideas ; this recurrence produces 
that repetition which is called habit. The painter, 
whose work is partly intellectual and partly manual, 
has habits of the mind, the eye, and die hand ; the 
writer has only habits of the mind. Yet, some painters 
have differed as much from themselves as from any 
other ; and I l\ave been told, that there is little re- 
semblance between the first works of Raphael and the 
last. The same variation may be expected in writers : 
and if it be true, as it seems, that they are less snb 
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ject to habit, the difference between their works may 
be yet greater. 

But by the internal marks of a composition we may 
discover the author with probability, though seldom 
with certainty. When 1 read this play, I cannot but 
think that I find, both in the serious and ludicrous 
scenes, the language and sentiments of Shakespeare. 
It is not indeed one of his most powerful efibsions ; it 
has neither many diversities of character, nor striking 
delineations of life ; but it abounds in Af«ju«/ beyond most 
of his plays, and few have more lines or passages, 
which, singly considered, are eminently beautiful. 1 am 
yet inclined to believe that it was not very successful, 
and suspect that it has escaped corruption, only be- 
cause, being seldom played, it was less exposed to the 
hazards of transcription. Johnson. 

This comedy, I believe, was written in 1595. See 
An Attempt to ascertain the Order of Shakespeare^s Plays, 
Vol. II. Malone^ 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

Duke of Milan, father to Silvia. 
Valentine, } ., ^ rr 

Proteus,* \ ^^"^^^^^ ^f ^^^^' 

Antonio, father to Proteus, 
Thubio, a foolish rival to Valentine. 
EoLAUouR, agent for SUvia^ in her etcape 
Speed, a clownish servant to Valentine, 
Launce, servant to Proteus. 
Panthino, servant to .Antonio. 
Hostf where Julia lodges in Milan, 
Out'laws. 

Julia, a lady of Verona, beloved by Proteus. 
Silvia, the Duke*s daughter, beloved by Valentine. 
Lucetta, waiting-woman to Julia. 

Servants, Musicians. 

SCE^E, sometimes in Verona; sometimes in Milan ; 
and on the frontiers of Mantua. 



* Tbe old copy has— FrotAeus ; but thii is merely the antiquated mode of 
ipelling Prettus. 
Sliakespeare*! character wu ao called, from his diipodltioD to chante. 

STEBVBNS. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OP VERONA, 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. — ^fi open Place in Verona. Enter Valevtinc 

and Proteus. 

Falentine. 

C/EA9E to persuade, my loving Proteus ; 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits : 
Wer't not, affection chains thy tender days 
To the sweet glances of thy honourM love, 
I rather would entreat thy company, 
To see the wonders of the world ahroad, 
Than living dully sluggardiz'd at home. 
Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 
But, since thou lov'st, love still, and thrive therein^ 
Even as I would, when I to love hegin. 

Pro. Wilt thou he gone ? Sweet Valentine, adieu! 
Think on thy Proteus, when thou, haply, seest 
Somc^rare note-worthy ohject in thy travel : 
Wish me partaker in thy happiness, 
When thou dost meet good hap ; and, in thy danger^ 
If ever danger do environ thee. 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
For I will be thy bead's-man, Valentine. 

FaL And on a love-book pray for my success. 

Pro. Upon some book I love, I'll pray for thee. 

Val, That's on some shallow story of deep love, 
How young Leander cross'd the Hellespont. 

Pro. That's a deep story of a deeper love; 
For he was more than over shoes in love. 

Fdl. 'Tis true ; for you are over boots in love ; 
And yet you never swom the Hellespont. 

Pro. Over the boots ? nay, give me not the boots.* 



f 1 ] The boot WC.S an iustrumeot of torture usC'I only in Scotland. Riabop Burne* 
in The If istory of his own Times, mention!) one ."Vla/cael, a pn^arher, who, bc^ng; 
i■u«JlCCtedoftrftt^onablep^a(•tices, underwentthr' jiuni-hmeut ^-o Vdla us IfiGfi : — •' He 
<» a' f-.i ti- tic toiture, which, in Scotland, tlmy ca.l the buits ; foi they put a vi\: 

Vol. 1. 1 
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Fal, No, I'll not, for it boots thee not. 

Pro. What? 

Val. To be 
In love, where scorn is bought with gproans ; coy looks. 
With heart-sore sighs ; one fading moment's mirth, 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 
If haply won, perhaps, a hapless gain ; 
If lost, why then a grievous labour won ; 
However, but a folly bought with wit, 
Or else a wit by folly vanquished. 

Pro, So, by your circumstance, you call me fool. 

Val, So, by your circumstance, I fear, you'll prove. 

Pro, 'Tis love you cavil at ; I am not Love. 

Fal, Love is your master, for he masters you : 
And lie that is so yoked by a fool, 
3Iethinks should not be chronicled for wise. 

Pro, Yet writers sav. As in the sweetest bud 

ft/ 

The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 

VaL And writers say, As the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. 
Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is tum'd to folly ; bliisting in the bud. 
Losing his verdure even in the prime. 
And ail the fair effects of future hopes. 
But wherefore waste 1 time to counsel thee, 
That art a votary to fond desire ? 
Once more adieu : my father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to see me shipp'd. 

Pro, And thither will I bring tliee, Valentine. 

VaL Sweet Proteus, no : now let us take our leave 
At Milan, let me hear from thee by letters. 
Of thy success in love, and what news else 
Betide th here in absence of thy friend ; 
And I likewise will visit thee with mine. 

Pro, All happiness bechance to thee in Milan ! 

Val, As much to you at home ! and so, farewell. [Exit. 

Pro, He after honour hunts, I after love : 
He leaves his friends, to dignify them more ; 
I leave myself, my friends, and all for love. 

of iron boots close on the leg, and drive wedges between these and the leg. The 
common torture was only to drive these in the calf of the leg ; but I have been toW 
tbey ^ere sometimes driven upon the itil^Yioii^J* REED. 
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Thow, Julia, thou hast metamorphos'd me ; 
I^ade me neglect my studies, lose my time, 
War with good counsel, set the world at nought ; 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with tiiought. 

Enter Speed.* 

Speed. Sir Proteus, save you : Saw you my master ? 

Pro, But now he parted hence, to embark for Milan. 

Speed, Twenty to one then, he is shipp'd already ; 
-\nd I have play'd the sheep, in losing him. 

Pro. Indeed a sheep doth very oflen stray, 
-An if the shepherd be awhile away. 

Speed. You conclude that my master is a shepherd then, 
and I a sheep ? 

Pro. I do. 

Speed. Why then my horns are his horns, whether I wake 
or sleep. 

Pro. A silly answer, and fitting well a sheep. 

Speed, This proves me still a sheep. 

Pro. True; and thy master a shepherd. 

Speed. Nay, that I can deny by a circumstance. 

Pro. It shall go hard, but I'll prove it by another. 

Speed. The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not the sheep 
the shepherd ; but I seek my master, and my master seeks 
not me : therefore, I am no sheep. 

Pro. The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd, the 
.'^hepherd for food follows not the sheep ; thou for wages 
followest thy master, thy master for wages follows not thee : 
th'^refore, thou art a sheep. 

Sf^rd. o^ich another proof will make me cry baa. 

Pro. But i'ost thou hear ? gav'st thou my letter to Julia ? 

Speed. Aj^ , sir : I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to her, 
a lac'd muiton ; and she, a lacM mutton,' gave me, a lost 
mutton, nothing for my labour. 

Pro. Here's too small a pasture for such a store of mut- 
tons. 

{1] This wl i\e scene, like many others in these plays (some of which, I believe, 
were written or Shakespeare, and others interpolated by the players]) is composed 
of the lowest ana .noat trifling conceits, to be accounted for only from the gross 
taste of the age ho lived in; Popvlo ui placererU. I wish I had authority to leave 
them out ; but I huve done all I could, set a mark of reprobation upon them through- 
out this edition. POPE. 

That this like many other scenes, is mean and vulgar, will be universally allowed ; 
but that it was interpolated by the players seems advanced without any proof, only 
to give a' greater license to criticism. JOHNSON. 

[2] A laced mutton was in our author's time so established a term for a courtezan, 
that a street in Clerkenwell, which was much frequented by wonieu o^ \.Vv^ \w»v., 
was then called Muttoo-Jaoe. '^IWA'^^. 
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Speed. If the gro\ind be overchargM, you were best stick 
her. 

Pro. Nay, in that you are astray ; 'twere best pound you. 

Speed, Nay, sir, less than a pound shall serve me for 
rarrj'ing your letter. 

Pro. You mistake ; I mean the pound, a pinfold. 

Speed. From a pound to a pin ? fold it over and over. 
Tis threefold too little for carrying a letter to your lover. 

Pro. But what said she ? did she nod ? [Si-eed nods. 

Speed. I. 

Pro. Nod, I ? why, that's noddy. 

Speed. You mistook, sir; I say, she did nod : and you 
ask me, if she did nod ; and I say, I. 

Pro. And that s.7t together, is — nodd3^ 

Speed. Now you have taken the pains to set it together, 
take it for your pains. 

Pro. No, no, yo i shall have it for bearing the letter. 

Speed, Well, I perceive, I must be fain to bear with you. 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear mth me ? 

Speed, J^larry, sir, the letter very orderly ; having no- 
tiiiiigbut the rvord, noddy, for my pains. 

Pro. Boahrow me, but you have a quick wit. 

Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your slow purse. 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief: 
AVhat said she ? 

Speed. Open your purse, that the money, and the emlI- 
ler, may be both at once delivered. 

Pro. Well, sir, here is for your pains : What said she? 

Speed. Truly, sir, I think you'll hardly win her. 

Pro. Why ? Could'st tJiou perceive so much from her? 

Speed. Sir, 1 could perceive nothing at all from her ; no, 
not so much as a ducat for delivering your letter: And 
being so hard to me tliat brought your mind, I fear, she'll 
prove as hard to you in telling her mind. Give her no to-, 
ken but stones : for she's as hard as steel. 

Pro. What, said she nothing ? 

Speed. No, not so much as — take this for thy pains. To 
testify your bounty, I thank you, you have testern'd me;' 
in requital whereof, henceforth carry your letters yourselfi 
and so, sir, I'll commend you to my master. 

Pro. Go, go, begone, to save your ship from wreck ; 

/ul You have gratified me withakxter, Ustern, or Usten, I e. with a sixpence 

JOHNSON 
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h cannot perish, haying thee aboard, 

^ dcstin'd to a drier death on shore :-^ 

it go send some better messenger ; 

r, my Julia would not deign my lines, 

iving them from such a worthless post. [ExeunU 

SCENE II. 
same. Garden of Julia's hatue. EnUr Jvlia and 

LVCETTA. 

f. But say, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Id'st thou then counsel me to fidl in love ? 
c. Ay, madam ; so you stumble not onheedfully. 
L Of all the fair resort of gentlemen, 
eyery day with parle encounter me, 
y opinion, which is worthiest love ? 
c. Please you, repeat their names, Pll shew my mind 
rding to my shallow simple skill. 
I, What think'st thou of the fair Sir Eglamour '? 
€, As of a knight well-spoken, neat and fine ; 
were I you, he never should be mine. 
l. What think'st thou of the rich Mercatio ? 
c. Well of his wealth ; but of himself, so, so. 
I, What think'st thou of the gentle Proteus ? 
c. Lord i lord ! to see what folly reigns in us t 
U How now ! what means this passion at his name ? 
c. Pardon, dear madam ; 'tis a passing shame, 
I, unworthy body as I am. 
Id censure thus on lovely gentlemen. 
L Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest ? 
r. Then thus, — of many good I think him best. 
L Your reason ? 

X, I have no other but a woman's reason ; 
dc him so, because I think him so. 
L And would 'st thou have me cast my love on him .' 
\c. Aye, if you thought your love not cast away. 
L Why, he of all the rest hath never mov'd me. 
c. Yet he of all the rest, I think, best loves ye. 
I, His little speaking shews his love but small. 
£, Fire, that is closest kept, burns most of all. 
I. They do not love, that do not «hew their love. 
X. O, they love least, that let men know their lov-e. 
L I would, 1 knew his mind. 
;c. Peruse this paper, madam. 
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Jul, To Julta^ — Say, from whom ? 

Lmc, That the contents will shew. 

Jul. Say, say ; who gave it thee ? 

Luc, Sir Valentine's page ; and sent, I think, fromProtetis: 
He would have given it you, but I, being in the way, 
Did in your name receive it ; pardon the fault, I pray. 

JtU, Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker ! 
Dare you presume to harbour wanton lines ? 
To whisper and conspire against my youth ? 
Now, trust me, 'tis an office of great worth, 
And you an officer tit for the place. 
There, take the paper, see it be retum'd ; 
Or else return no more into my sight. 

Luc, To plead for love deserves more fee than hate. 

Jul. Will you be gone ? 

Imc. That you may ruminate. [£n*/. 

Jul, And yet, I would, I had o'erlook'd the letter. 
It were a shame to call her back again, 
And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What fool is she, that knows I am a maid. 
And would not force the letter to my view ? 
iSince maids, in modesty, say JVb, to that 
IVhich they would have the profferer construe, Ay* 
Fye, fye: how wayward is this foolish love. 
That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse, 
And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod ! 
How churlishly I chid Lucetta hence. 
When willingly I would have had her here ! 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown. 
When inward joy enforced my heart to smile ! I 

My penance is, to call Lucetta back. 
And ask remission for my folly past :— 
What ho ! Lucetta ! 

Re-enter Lucetta, 

Luc, What would your ladyship ? 

JvJ, Is it near dinner-time ? 

Luc, I would it were ; 
That you might kill your stomach on your mfeal^ * 
-^d not upon your maid. 

Jul, What is't you took up 
S'o gingerly ? 

Luc, Nothing, 



[5] SCMimih was ined for paufon op obilinacy. JOU NSON^ 
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Jul. Why didst thou stoop then ? 

Luc. To take a paper up that I let fall. 

JuL And is that paper nothing ? 

Lmc. Nothing concerning me. 

JuL Then let it lie for those that it concerns. 

Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns, 
Unless it have a false interpreter. 

JuL Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhyme. 

Luc, That I might sing it, madam, to a tune : 
Give me a note : your ladyship can set — 

JuL As little by such toys as may be possible : 
Best sing it to the tune of Light olove. 

Luc. It is too heavy for so light a tune. 

JtU. Heavy ? belike, it hath s6me burden then. 

Luc. Ay ; and melodious were it, would you sing it. 

JuL And why not you ? 

Luc. I cannot reach so high. 

Jul. Let's see your song : — ^How now, minion ? 

Luc. Keep tune tliere still, so you will sing it out : 
And yet, methinks, 1 do not like this tune. 

Jul. You do not ? 

Luc. No, madam ; it is too sharp. 

Jul. You, minion, arc too saucy 

Luc. Nay, now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harsh a descant : 
There wanteth but a mean to fill your song. * 

Jtd. The mean is drown'd with your unruly base* 

Luc. Indeed, I bid the base for Proteus. ' 

Jul. This babble shall not henceforth trouble me. 
Here is a coil with protestation ! — [Tears the letter 

Xjo, get you gone ; and let the papers lie : 
You would be fingering them, to anger me. 

Luc. She makes it strange ; but she would be best plea^'d 
To be so anger'd with another letter. [Exit. 

JuL Nay, would I were so anger'd with the same I 
O hateful hands, to tear such loving words ! 
injurious wasps ! to feed on such sweet honey. 
And kill the bees, that yield it, with your stings \ •' 

111 kiss each several paper for amends. 
And, here is writ — kind Julia ; — ^unkind Julia ! 

f 61 Deteant is a term in music. The mean fs tbe tenw. STESVE^'S. 

[7j Tiie speaker here turns tlie allusion (which her mistress employ'd) ftom ttfe 
Hte in musUt to a country exercise, the base ; in vrMrh 8omei{)uf8U^, and tfOleTa 
ve BiOv prtraaen, W AfiSU RTON. 
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As in revenge of thy ingratitude, 

I throw thy name against the bruising stones, 

Trampling contemptuously on thy disdain. 

Look, here is writ — love-wounded Proteus ;— 

Poor wounded name ! my bosom, as a bed, 

Shall lodge thee, tiU thy wound be throughly healed > 

.\nd thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. 

But twice, or thrice, was Proteus written down ? 

Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away. 

Till I have found each letter in the letter. 

Except mine own name ; that some whirlwind bear 

Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock. 

And throw it thence into the raging sea ! 

Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ^ — 

Poor forlorn Proteus, passionate Proteus^ 

To the sweet Julia ; — that Til tear away ; 

And yet I will not, sith so prettily 

He couples it to his complaining names ; 

Thus mH I fold them one upon another ; 

Now kiss, embrace, contend, do what you will. 

Re-enter Lucetta. 

Ltic. Madam, dinner's ready, and your father sta3's. 

Jul. Well, let us go. 

Jjuc. What, shall these papers lie like tell-tales here ? 
• Jul, If you respect them, best to take them up. 

Laic, Nay, I was taken up for laying them down : 
Yet here they shall not lie, for catching cold. 

Jul, I see you have a month's mind to them.^ 

Lmc, Ay, madam, you may say what sights you sec : 
I see things too, although you judge I wink. 

Jul, Come, come, wiirt please you go ? [ExeuKt 

SCENE III. 

/Re same, A room in Antonio's house. Enter Axtoxk 

and Pantiiino. 

Attt, Tell me, Panthino, what sad talk was that. 
Wherewith my brother held you in the cloister ? 
, Pant, 'Twas of his nephew Proteus, your son. 

Jlnt, Why, what of him ? 



■ I m<m 



[8] A mon/Vx mind was an aiuiiversary iu time^ of popery; or, as )2r. Ray mU 
;t, a iMi soleoioity directed by the will of the deceased. There was ako a jfmt 
mind, and a »t*Vs mind. GRAY. 

J moHtK't mind, in the ritual sense, signifies not desire or fnclioaCiQD. but cenes 
bnnce ; yet X suppose lU\s is line xxu« oiV^VnaX qC l\» ^s^easlon. 50H??e0!C* 
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PcaU. He wonder'd, that your lord^p 
Would suffer him i» spend his youth at home ; 
While otiwr meft, cf slei^der reputation, 
Put fortb theh" sous to seek preferment out : 
Some, to the wars, to try their fortune there ; 
Scnne, to discover island far auray f 
Some, to the studious ufiitrersities» 
p0t «rf , MP fi»r all these exercises, 
He said, that Proteus, your son, was meet ; 
^d did request me, to impdrtune you, 
ro let him spend hk time no more at hoilie, 
iVhich WiMdd^be gpreat impeachment to his age,^ 
b haying koowu no travel in his youth. 

Ant. Nor need'st thou much imp6rtune me to that 
l¥hereon this month I have been hanunering. 
\ have considered well his loss of time 
^d how he elnnot be a perfect man. 
Not being try'd, and totor'd in the world . 
Experience is by industry achieved, 
^d perfected by the swift course of time ; 
Fheff, tell me, whither were I best to send him ? 

Pant. I thii^ your lordship is not ignorant, 
Flow his companion, youthful Valentine, 
\ttends the emperor in his royal court.* 

Am. iknowitwelk 

Pant. 'Twere gpood, I think, your lordi^p sent him 
thither : 
rhere shall he practise tilts and tournaments, 
Elear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen ; 

[9] In Shake8peare*B time, voyages for the discovery of the islands of America 
rere much in vo^e. And we find in tte journals of the travellers of that time, that 
he sons of noblemen; and of others of the best families in England, ttent very fre- 
[uently on these adventurer Such as the Fortescues, Collitons, Thornhills, Far* , 
aera, rickerii^ Littletons, Willoughbys, Chesters, Hawleys, Bromldjrs, and others. - 
E*o this prevailing fashion our poet frequently alludes, and not without high com- 
oendations of it WARBURTON. 

{1 1 1mpeachment in this instance signifies reproach or impvtaUim. MASOX. 
2j Shakespeare has been guilty of no mistake in placing the emperor*s court at 
aiUminthispli^. Several of the first German emperors held their courts there 
ccasionally, it being, at that time, their immediate property, and the chief town of 
heir Italian dominions. Some of them were crowned kings of Italy at Milan, be- 



ore they received the imperial crown at Rome. Nor has the poet fallen into any 
ontradiction by giving a duke to Milan at the same time that the emperor held his 
iourt there. The first dukes of that, and all the other great cities in Italy, wer« 



otsoTereign princes, as they afterwards became ; but were merely governors, oy 
'icerojTs, under the emperors, and removable at their pleasure : such was the Dvke 
fMtlan mentioned in this play. Mr. M. Mason adds, that, ** during the wars ia 
taly between Franois I. ttoA Charles V. the latter frequently resided at Milan.** 

8TEEVEN& 

13 Vol. I. I 
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And be in eye of every exercise, 
Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth. 

Ant. I like thy counsel ; well hast thoa advis'di 
And, that thou may'st perceive how well I like it, 
The execution of it shall make known ; 
Even with the speediest execution 
1 will despatch him to the emperor's court 

Pant. To-morrow, may it please you, Don AlphmsO} 
With other gentlemen of good esteem. 
Are journeying to salute the emperor, 
And to commend their service to his will. 

Ant, Good company ; with them shall Proteus go: 
And, in good time, — now will we break with him* 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro. Sweet love ! sweet lines ! sweet life ! 
Here is her hand, the agent of her heart ; 
Here is her oath for love, her honour's pawn : 
O, that our fathers would applaud our loves, 
To seal our happiness with their consents ! 

heavenly Julia ! 

Ant. How now ? what letter are you reading there ? 

Pro, May't please your lordship, 'tis a word or two 
Of commendatioD sent from Valentine, 
Delivered by a friend that came from him. 

Ant. Lend me the letter ; let me see what news. 

Pro. There is no news, my lord ; but that he writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 
And daily grac'd by the emperor ; 
Wishing me with him, partner of his fortune. 

Ant. And how stand you affected to his wish ? 

Pro. As one relying on your lordship's will. 
And not depending on his friendly wish. 

Ant. My will is something sorted with his wish : 
Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed ; 
For what I will, I will, and there an end. 

1 am resolv'd, that thou shalt spend some time 
With Valentinus in the emperor's court ; 
What maintenance he from his friends receives. 
Like exhibition thou shalt have from me. 
To-morrow be in readiness to go : 

Excuse it not, for I am peremptory 

Pro. My lord, I cannot be so soon provided-* 
Please you, deliberate a day or two. . ' 
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Ant* Look, what thou want'st, shall be sent after thee : 
No more of stay ; to-morrow thou must go. — 
Come on, Panthino ; you shall be employ'd 
To hasten on his expedition. [Exetmt Art. and Pant. 

Pro, Thus have I shunn'd the nre, for fear of burning y 
And drench'd me in the sea, where I am drown'd : 
I fearM to shew my father Julia's letter. 
Lest he should take exceptions to my love ; 
And with the Vantage of mine own excuse 
Hath he excepted most against my love. 
O, how this spring of love resembleth 

Th' uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away ! 

Re-enter Panthino. 

Pant. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you ; 
He is in haste, therefore, I pray you, go. 

Pro. Why, this itis ! my heart accords thereto ; 
And yet a thousand times it answers, No. [JExeunt, 



ACT II. 

SCENE L— -JUi'Zan. An apartment in the Duke^e palace. 

Enter Valentine and Speed. 

Speed. 
SIR, Jrour glove. 

FaZ. Not mine ; my gloves are on. 

Speed. Why then this may be yours, for this is but one. 

Vol. Ha ! let me see : ay, give it me, it's mine :<— > > 
Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine ! 
Ah Silvia ! Silvia ! 

Speed. Madam Silvia ! Madam Silvia ! 

VaL How now, sirrah ? 

Speed. She is not within hearing, sir. 

Val. Why, sir, who bade you call her ? 

Speed. Your worship, sir ; or else I mistook. 

Vol. Well, you'll still be too forward. 

Speed. And yet I was last chidden for being too slow. 

Vol. Go to, sir ; tell me, do you know madam Silvia ? 

Speed. She that your worship loves ? 

Fal. Why, how know you that I am in love ? 

Speed, Marry, by these special marks: First, you have 



I 
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learned, like sir Proteus, to wreath yonr arms like a male- 
content ; to relish a love-song, like a robin-red-breast; 
to walk alone, like one that had the pestileace ; to sigfa, 
like a school-boy that had lost his A. B. C; toweep, 
like a jonng wench that had buried her graBdam ; to &8t, 
like one that takes diet ; to watch, like one tint tna 
robbing ; to speak puling, like a beggar at HiallawHtts.* 
Y^ou were wont, when you laughed, to crow like a cock; 
when you walked, to walk like one of the lioBS ; when you 
fasted, it was presently afler dinner ; when yon looked 
sadly, it was for want of money : and now yoa are mete- 
morphosed with a mistress, that, y/^btn I look oa y<Mi, I 
ran hardly think you my master. 

Fal, Are all these things perceived in me ? 

Speed, They are all perceived without you. 

VaL Without me ? they cannot. 

Speed. Without you ? nay, thaf s certain, for, wiflHHit 
you were so simple, none else would : but yon are so 
without these follies, that these follies are withiB you, ancl 
shine through you like the water in an urinal ; that not an 
('.ye, that sees you, but is a physician to comment on your 
malady. 

Fal. But, tell me, dost thou know my lady Silvia ? 

Speed. She, that you gaze on so, as she sits at supper? 

VdL Ilast thou observed that ? even she I mean. 

Speed. Why, sir, I know her not. 

Fal. Dost thou know her by my gazing on her, and yet 
knowest her not ? 

Speed. Is she not hard favoured, sir ? 

VaL Not so fair, boy, as well favoured. 

Speed. Sir, I know that well enough. 

Fal. What dost thou know ? 

Speed. That she is not so Mr, as (of you) well &TOured* 

Fal. I mean, that her beauty is exquisite, but her h- 
vour infinite. 

Speed. That's because the one is painted, and the other 
out of all count. 

[3] This h about the feast of All-Saiots, when winter begins, and th* Vfo oCa n* 
grant becomes less comrortable. JOHNSON. 

It is worth remarking that on AUrSainVs-Day the poor people in StafRurdriiiiCi 
and perhaps in other country places, go from parish to parish, a touttiv ■ thef 
call It ; i. e. begging and pvling (or singing smdl, as Bailey's Dictionary esplum 
puling) for toul-cakes, or any good thing to make them merry. This custom b vteo- 
tioaedby Peck, and seems a remnanlof Polish cuvientition to pray fiwdtpu^ 
souls, particularly tbose ot {ileada.. TQi\A»Y/r . 
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Fai. How pamted ? wd how oat of count ? 

Speed. Marry, air, so pamted^ to make her fair, that no" 
man counts of her beauty. * 

-Fal, How esteemest thou me ? I account of her beauty. 

Speed. Yoo never saw her since she was deformed. 

Pal. How long hath she been deformed ? 

^e'ed. Ever since you loved her. 

Pkd. I have ioved her ever since I saw her ; and still 1 
see her beautiful. 

Speed. If you love her, you cannot see her. 

Vol. Why ? 

Speed. Because love is blind. O, that you had mine 
eyes ; or your own had the hghts they were wont to 
have, when you chid at sir Proteus for g^mg ungartered ! 

Fal. What should I see then ? 

Speed. Your own present folly^ and her ^passing de- 
formity : for he, being in love, could not «ee to garter 
his hose ; and you, being in love, cannot see -to put on your 
hose. 

FcU. Belike, boy, then you are in love ; for last moin- 
ing you could not see to wipe my shoes. 
' Speed. True^ sir ; I was in love with jny bed : i thank 
you, you swinged me for my love, which makes me the 
bolder to chide you for yours. 

Fal. In conclusion, i stand affected to her. 

Speed. 1 would you were set ; so, your affection would 
cease. 

Fal. Last night she enjoin'd me to wdte some lines to 
one she laves. 

Speed. And have you ? 

Fal. I have. 

Speed. Are they not lamely writ ? 

FaJ.. No, boy, but as well as I can do them : — Peace, 
here she comes. 

Enier^iLYik. 

Speed. O >ezceSent motion ! O exceeding puppet 1 
Now will he interpret to her. 

Vol. Madam and mistress, a thousand good-m(»Tow8. 

S^eed. O, give you good even! here's a milHon of 
manners. [As^ide. 

Sil. Sir Valentine and servant, to you two thousand. 

Speed. He should give her interest ; and she gives it him* 

Fal. As you ei\join'd me, I have writ your tetler^ 



i 
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Unto the secret nameless friend of yoors ; 
Which I was much t^willing to proceed in, 
But for my duty to your ladyship. 

Sil. I thank you, gentle servant : 'tis very clerkly done* 

Fal. Now trust me, madam, it came hai^ly o£f; 
For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 
I writ at random, very doubtfully. 

Sil, Perchance you think too much of so much pains ? 

Fal. No, madam ; so it stead you, I will write. 
Please you command, a thousand times as much : 
And yet, 

Sil. A pretty period ! Well, 1 guess the sequel ; 
And yet I will not name it : — and yet I care not ; — ' 
And yet take this again ; — and yet I thank you ; 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 

Spttd. And yet you will ; and yet another yet. [Asidt, 

Vol. What means your ladyship ? do you not like it ? 

Sil. Yes, yes ; the lines are very quaintly writ : 
But since unwillingly, take them again ; | 

Nay, lake them. 

VcH. Madam, they arc for you. 

Sil. Ay, ay ; you writ them, sir, at my request j 
But I will none of them ; they are for you : 
I would have had them writ more movmgly. ■* 

Val, Please you, I'll write your ladyship another. 

Sil. And, when it's writ, for my sake read it over : 
And, if it please you, so ; if not, why, so. ' 

Fed. If it please me, madam ! what then ? 

SU. Why,- if it please you, take it for your labour ; 
And so good-morrow, servant. [Exit Sil. 

Speed. O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible. 
As a nose on a man's face, or a weathercock on a steeple ! 
My master sues to her ; and she hath taught her suitor, 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 
O excellent device 1 was there ever heard a better ? 
That my master, being scribe, to himself should write the 
letter ? 

Fal. How now, sir ? what are you reasoning with yourselfi 

Speed. Nay, I was rhyming; 'tis you that hare the 
reason. 

Fal. To do what ? 

Speed. To be a spokesman from madam Silvia. 

Fal. To whom ? 



L 
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Speed. To yourself: why, she woes you by a figure. 
Vol. What figure ? ^ ^ -o 

Speed. By a letter, I should say. 

yal. Why, she hath not writ to me ? 

Speed. What need she, when she hath made you write 
to yourself ? Why, do you not perceive the jest? 

FcU. No, believe me. 

Speed. Nobehevingyou, indeed, sir : But did you per- 
ceive her earnest ? 

FaL She gave me none, except an angry word. 

Speed. Why, she hath given you a letter. 

Val. That's the letter I writ to her friend. 

Speed. And that letter hath she deliver'd, and there an 
end. 

Fal. I would it were no worse. 

Speed. I'll warrant you, 'tis as well : 
For often you have writ to her ; and she^ in modesty ^ 
Or eUefor want of idle time, could not again reply ; 
Or fearing else some messenser^ that might her mind dis- 
cover, 
Herself hath taught her love himself to write unto her lover, — 
All this I speak in print ;^ for in print I found it. — 
Why muse you, sir ? 'tis dinner time. 

Fal. I have dined. 

Speed. Ay, but hearken, sir : though the chamelion Love 
can feed on the air, I am one that am nourished by my 
victuals, and would fain have meat : O, be not like your 
mistress ; be moved, be moved. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Ferona. A room in Julia's house. Enter Proteus and 

Julia. 

Pro. Have patience, gentle Julia. 
Jul. I must, where is no remedy. 
, Pro. When possibly I can, I wifl return, 

Jul. If you turn not, you will return the sooner : 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's sake. 

\Giving a ring. 
Pro. Why then we'll make exchange ; here, take you 

this. 
Jul. And seal the bargain wi th a holy kiss. 

(4] In pTiiU tnevis rcith exaetmst. STEEVEKS . 
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Pro. Here ifi my hand for my tnie constancy ; 
And when that hour o'er-slips me m the day, 
Wherein I sigh not, Julia, for thy sake, 
The next ensuing hour some foul mischance 
Torment me for my love's forgetfulness ! 
My father stays my coming ; answer not ; 
The tide is now : nay, not the tide of tears ; 
That tide will stay me longer than I should : \Exiihti 
Julia, farewell. — What ! gone without a word ? 
Ay, so true love should do : it cannot speak ; 
For truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 

Enter Panthino. 

Pant. Sir Proteus, you are stay'd for. 

Pro, Go ; I come, I come : — 
:\las ! this parting strikes poor lovers dumb. [ExtmU 

SCENE III. 

The same, A street. Enter Launce, leading a dog. 

Laun, Nay, 'twill be this hour ere I have d<me weep- 
ing ; all the kind of the Launces have this very i^ult : I 
have received my proportion, hke the prodigious son, and 
am going with sir Proteus to the Imperial's court. I 
tliink, Crab my dog be the sourest-natured dog that lives : 
my mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister cry- 
ing, our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and 
all our house in a great perplexity, yet £d not tbks cruel- 
hearted cur shed one tear : he is a stone, a very pebble- 
stone, and has no more pity in him than a dog : a Jew 
would have wept to have seen our parting ; whv, my 
grandam having no eyes, look you, wept herself blind 
at my parting. Nay, I'll show you the manner of it : 
This shoe is my father; — no, this left shoe is my &• 
ther ; — no, no, this left shoe is my mother ; — nay, that 
cannot be so neither ; — ^yes, it is so, it is so ; it hath tiie 
worser sole : This shoe, with the hole in it, is my mo- 
ther, and this my father ; A vengeance on't ! there 'tis t 
now, sir, this staff is my sister ; for, look you, ahe is as 
white as a hly, and as small as a wand : this hat is Nan, 
our maid ; I am the dog : — no, the dog is himself, and I 
am the dog, — O, the dog is me, and I am myself; ay, so, 
so. Now come I to my father ; Father, your blessing ; now 
should not the shoe speak a word for weeping ; now shoidd 
I kiss my father \ well, he wee]^ on :— 4iow come I to 
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To any happy messenger from thence . 

Dittke, Know you Don Antonio, your countryman ? 

Vol. Ay, my good lord, I know the gentleman 
To be of worUi, and worthy estimation, 
And not without desert so well reputed. 

Duke. Hath he not a son ? 

Pal, Ay, my good lord ; a son, that well deserves 
The honour and regard of such a fkther. 

Duke. You know him well ? 

Val. I knew him, as myself; for from our in&ncy 
We have convers'd, and spent our hours together : 
And though myself have been an idle truant, 
Oinitting the sweet benefit of time, 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection ; 
Yet hath sir Proteus, for that's his name, 
Made use and fair advantage of his days ; 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe ; 
And, in a word, (for ^r behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow,) 
He is complete in feature, and in mind. 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

Duke. Beshrew me, sir, but, if he make this good. 
He is as worthy for an empress' love. 
As meet to be an emperor's counsellor.* 
Well, sir ; this gentleman is come to me, 
With commendation from great potentates ; 
And here he means to spend his time awhile : 
I think, 'tis no unwelcome news to you. 

J^al. Should I have wish'd a thing, it had been he. 

Duke. Welcome him then according to his worth ; 
Silvia, I speak to you ; and you, sir Thurio : — 
For Valentine, I need not 'cite him to it :^ 
I'll send him hither to you presently. [Eoctt Duke. 

Fal. This is the gentleman, I told your ladyship, 
Had come along with me, but that his mistress 
Did hold his eyes lock'd in her crystal looks. 

SiL Belike, that now she hath enfranchis'd them . 
Upon some other pawn for fealty. 

Fal. Nay, sure, I think, she holds them prisoners still. 

SiL Nay, then he should be bUnd ; and, being blind, 
How could he see his way to seek out you ? 

[6j i. e. incite him to it. MALOUti 
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Fal Why, lady, lov^ hath tveofy fwir of #|rii. 

TTiu. They say, that love bath not aa eye at alL 

Fal. To Bee auch lovers, Thario, at younelf ; 
Upon a homely object love can wink. 

Enter Protkus. 

SiL Have done, have done ; here c<mieB the Keudeman. 

FaL Welcome, dear Protevs ! — ^Mistreas, I teaeech yoa. 
Confirm his welcome with some speciid SkYJonr. 

SiL His worth is warrant for hu welcome hither, 
If this be he you oft have wish'd to hear froBi. 

Fal. JVfistress, it is : sweet lady, entertain him 
To be my fellow-seryant to your ladyship. 

SiL Too low a mistress for so high a servant. 

Pro. Not so, sweet lady ; but too mean a eerrant 
To have a look of such a worthy mistreaa. 

Fal. Leave off discourse of disability :r-:- 
Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant. 

Pro. My duty will I boast of, nothing else. 

SiL And duty never yet did want his meed ; 
Servant, you are welcome to a worthless mistress 

Pro. I'll die on him that says so, but yourself. 

SiL That you are welcome ? 

Pro. No ; that you are worthless. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Madam, my lord your father would speak with yoa. 

SiL ril wait upon his pleasure. [Exit iSSerD.]*-^oilie, 
sir Thurio, 
Go with me : — Once more, new servant, welciHne : 
I'll leave you to confer of home-affairs ; 
When you have done, we look to hear from yon. 

Pro. We'll both attend upon your ladyship. 

Exeunt Sil. Thu. and Speed. 

Fal. Now, tell me, how do all from whence you came? 

Pro. Your friends are well, and have them much com- 
mended. 

Fal. And how do yours ? 

Pro. I left them all in health. 

Fal. How does your lady ? and how thrives your love 1 

Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary you ; 
I know, you joy not in a love -discourse. 

Fal. Ay, Proteus, but that life is alterM now : 
I have done penance for contemning love ; 
Whose high imperious thoughts have puniah'd me 
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my mother, (O, that she cowld speak now !) like a 
wood woman ; — ^well, I kiss her ; — why there 'tis ; iwre's 
my mother's breath up and down : now ccnne I to my 
sister ; mark the moan she makes : now the dog all this 
while sheds not a tear, nor speaks a word ; but see how 
I lay the dust with my tears. 

Enter Panthivo. 

Pant. Launce, away, away, aboard ; thy master is ship- 
ped, and thou art to post after with oars. What'« the mat- 
ter ? why weep'st thou, man ? Away, ass ; you wifl lose 
the tide, if you tarry any longer. 

Laun, It is no matter if the ty'd were lost ; for it is the 
unkindest ty'd that ever any man ty'd. 

Pant. What's the unkindest tide ? 

Laun. Why, he that's ty'd here ; Crab, my dog. 

Pant. Tut, man, I mean thou'lt lose the flood ; and, k 
losing the flood, lose thy voyage ; and, in losing thy voy- 
age, lose thy master ; and, in losing thy master, lose thy 

service ; and, in losing thy service, ^Why dost thou 

stop my mouth ? 

Laun. For fear thou should'st lose thy tongue. 

Pant» Where should I lose my tongue ? ; 

Ldutn. In thy tale. 

Pant. In thy tail? 

Laun. Lose the tide, and the voyage, and the master, 
and the service ? The tide ! — Why, man, if the river were 
dry, I am able to fill it with my tears ; if the wind were 
down, I could drive the boat with my sighs. 

Pant. Come, come away, man ; I was sent to call thee. 

Laun. Sir, call me what thou darest. 

Pant. Wilt thou go ? 

Laun, Well, I will go. [ExeuiU. 

SCENE IV. 

Milan. An apartment in the DvkeU paktce. Enter Valen-> 
TINE, Silvia, Thurio, and Speed. 

SU. Servant 

Val. Mistress ? 

Speed. Master, sir Thurio firowns on yo«. 

Pal. Ay, boy, it's for love. 

Speed. Not of you. 

yioU. Of my mistress then. 

Speed. 'Twere good, you knocked him. 

Vo«.. I. V% 
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Sil. Servant, you are sad. 

FcU. Indeed, madam, I seem so. 

Tku. Seem you that you are not ? 

FaJ, Haply, I do. 

Thu. So do counterfeits. 

FiaL So do you. 

Thu, What seem I, that I am not i 

FaL Wise. 

Thu. What instance of the contrary ? 

Fal. Your folly. 

Thu. And how quote you my folly ? 

FaL I quote it in your jerkin.* 

Thu, My jerkin is a doublet. 

Fal. Well, then, I'll double your folly. 

Thu. How ? 

Sil. What, angry, sir Thurio ? do you change colour ? 

Fal. Give him leave, madam ; he is a kind of chamelion. 

Thu. That hath more mind to feed on your blo6d, than 
live in your air. 

FaL You have said, sir. 

Thu, Ay, sir, and done too, for this time. 

Fal, I know it well, sir ; you always end ere you begin. 

SiL A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly shot off. 

FaL 'Tis indeed, madam ; we thank the giver. 

Sil. Who is that, servant ? 

FaL Yourself, sweet lady ; for you gave the fire : sii 
Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyship's looks, and 
spends what he borrows, kindly in your company. 

Thu. Sir, if you spend word for word with me, I shall 
make your wit bankrupt. 

FaL I know it well, sir : you have an exchequer of 
words, and, I think, no other treasure to give your follow- 
ers ; for it appears by their bare liveries, that they live by 
your bare words. 

SiL No more, gentlemen, no more ; here comes my &ther. 

Enter Duke. 

Duke, Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard beset. 
Sir Valentine, your father's in good health : 
What say you to a letter from your friends 
Of much good news ? 

Fal, My lord, I will be thankful 

[5] To qwote is to observe. STEEVEKS.— Valentine in his answer playi apoa 
the word, which was pronounced as if wriUen coat. JtfAIiONE. 
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That thns without advice begin to love her i 

'Tis but her picture I have yet beheld,' 

And that hath dazzled my reason's light ; 

But when I look on her perfections, 

There is no reason but I shall be blind. 

If I can check my erring love, I will ; 

If not, to compass her I'll use my skill. [Exit. 

SCENE V. 

The same, A street. Enter Speed and Launce. 

Speed, Launce ! by mine honesty, welcome to Milan. 

Laun, Forswear not thyself, sweet youth ; for 1 am 
not welcome. I reckon this always — that a man is 
never undone, till he be hanged ; nor never welcome to a 
place, till some certain shot be paid, and the hostess say, 
welcome. 

Speed, Come on, you mad-cap. Til to the alehouse with 
you presently ; where, for one shot of five pence, thou 
shalt have five thousand welcomes. But, sirrah, how did 
thy master part with madam Julia ? 

Laun, Marry, after they closied in earnest, they parted 
very fairly in jest. 

Speed, But shall she marry him ? 

Laun. No. 

Speed. How then ? Shall he marry her ? 

Laun, No, neither. 

Speed, What, are they broken ? 

Laun, No, they are both as whole as a fisb. 

Speed, Why then, how stands the matter with them ? 

Laun, Marry, thus ; when it stands well with him, it 
stands well with her. 

Speed, What an ass art thou ! I understand thee not. 

Laun. What a block art thou, that thou canst not ; 
My staff understands me. 

Speed. What thou say'^ ? 

Laun, Ay, and what I do too : look thee, I'll but lean, 
and my staff understands me. 

Speed, It stands under thee, indeed. 

Laun, Why, stand under and understand is all one. 

Speed. But tell me true, will'tbe a match ? 

[8] I believe Proteus means, that, as yet, he had seen only her outward form, 
irithout having known her long eaouich to have any acquaintance with her mind. 

• «» '1 STfiKVENS 
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The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 
Because thou seest me doat upon my love. 
My foohsh rival, that her father Ukes, 
Only for his possessions are so huge. 
Is gone with her along ; and I must afler. 
For love, thou know'st, is full of jealousy. 

Pro. But she loves you ? 

VaL Ay, and we are betroth'd ; 
Nay, more, our marriage hour, 
With all the cunning manner of our flight, 
Determin'd of: how I must climb her window ; 
The ladder made of cords ; and all the means 
Plotted ; and 'greed on, for my happiness. 
Good Proteus, go with me to my chamber. 
In these affairs to aid me with thy counsel. 

Pro, Go on before ; I shall inquire you forth : 
I must unto the road, to disembark 
Some necessaries that I needs must use ] 
And then Til presently attend you. 

Fal, Will you make haste ? 
^ Pro. I will.— lExit Vi 

Even as one heat another heat expels, 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 
Is it mine eye, or Valentinus' praise. 
Her true perfection, or my false transgression. 
That makes me, reasonless, to reason thus ? 
She's fair ; and so is Julia, that I love ; — 
That I did love, for now my love is thaw'd ; 
Which, like a waxen image 'gainst a fire,^ 
Bears no impression of the thing it was. 
Me thinks, my zeal to Valentine is cold ; 
And that I love him not, as I was wont : 
O ! but I love his lady too, too much ; 
And that's the reason I love him so little. ' 
How shall I dote on her with more advice, 

[7] Alluding to the figures made by witcheH, as representatives of those wh 
they design to torment or destroy. ST EE VENS. 

King James ascribes these images to the devil, in his treatise of Dsmonolof 
** tosome others at these times he teacheth how to maice pictures of -waxe or da; 
that by the roasting thereof the persons that they bear the name of may be e 
tinually melted, aod dried away by continual sicknes&e.* See Servius on tbt' 
Eclogue of \'irgil, Theocritus Idyl. 2. 22. Hudibras, p. 2. 1. 2. v. 331 . S. W. 
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But there I leave to love, where I should loYe. 

Julia I lose, and ValentiDe I lose : 

If I keep them, I needs must lose myself; 

If I lose them, thus find I hy their loss, 

iPor Valentine, myself; for Julia, Silvia, 

I to myself am dearer than a friend ; 

For love is still more precious in itself: 

And Silvia, witness heaven, that made her fiir ! 

Shews Julia hut a swarthy Ethiope. 

I will forget that Julia is alive, 

Rememh'ring that my love to her is dead ; 

And Valentine I'll hold an enemy. 

Aiming at Silvia as a sweeter friend. 

I cannot now prove constant to myself. 

Without some treachery us'd to Valentine :— 

This night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 

To climh celestial Silvia's chamher-window ; 

Myself in counsel, his competitor :^ 

Now presently I'll give her &ther notice 

Of their disguising, and pretended flight ; 

Who, all enrag'd, will hanish Valentine ; 

For Thurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter ; 

But, Valentine heing gone, I'll quickly cross, 

jBy some sly trick, blunt Thurio's dull proceeding. 

Love, lend Bie wings to make my purpose swift, 

As thou hast lent me wit to plot this £ift ! [Exit, 

SCENE VII. 

Ferona. A room in Julia's house. Enter Julia and 

LUCETTA. 

Jul. Counsel, Lucetta ; gentle girl, assist me I 
And, even in kind love, I do conjure thee,-— 
Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly charicter'd and engrav'd, — 
To lesson me ; and tell me some good mean, 
How, with my honour, I may undertake 
A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Lmc. Alas ! tiie way is wearisome and loi^* 

Jid. A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To measure kingdoms with hk feeble steps ; 
Much less shall she, that hath love's wings to fly ; 

[1] Comfttttw ii eei^ediraU, assistant, partner. 8TEEVEN8. 

14 Vol. I. * 
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And when the flight is made to one so dear, 
Of such divine perfection, as sir Proteos. 

Luc. Better forbear, till Proteus make return. 

Jul. O, know'st thou not, his looks are my soul's food 1 
Pity the dearth that I have pin'd in. 
By longing for that food so long a time. 
Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou would'st as soon go kindle fiire with snow, 
iVs seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

Luc. 1 do not seek to quench your love's hot fire ; 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 
Lest it should bum above the bounds of reason. 

Jul. The more thou dam'st it up, the more it bums ] 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatienUy doth rage ; 
But, when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with th' enamel'd stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays^ 
With wiUing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let mc go, and hinder not my course : 
I'll be as patient as a gentle stream, 
And make a pastime of each weary step, 
Till the last step have brought me to my love ; 
And there I'll rest, as, afler much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

Luc, But in what habit will you go along ? 

Jul, Not hke a woman ; for I would prevent 
The loose encounters of lascivious men : 
Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds 
As may beseem some well-reputed page. 

Lmc, Why then your ladyship must cut your hair, 

Jul, No, girl ; I'll knit it up in silken strings. 
With twenty odd-conceited true-love knots : 
To be fantastic may become a youth 
Of greater time than I shall show to be. 

Luc. What fashion, madam, shall I make your breeches \ 

Jul. That fits as well, as — *' tell me, good my lord, 
** What compass will you wear your ^rthingale ?" 
Why, even that fashion tho« best lik'st, Lucetta. 

Ijuc, You must needs have them with a cod-piecC) 
. ^ madam. 
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JuL Out, out, Lacetta! that willbe ill-fayour'd. 

Luc, A round hose, madam, now's not worth a pin, 
Unless you hare a cod-piece to stick pins on. 

/ttZ. Lucetta, as thou lov'st me, let me have 
What thou think'st meet, and is most mannerly : 
But tell me, wench, how will the world repute me, 
For undertaking so unstaid a journey ? 
I fear me, it wUl make me scandaliz'd. 

Zmc, If you think so, then stay at home, and go not. 

Jul. Nay, that I will not. 

Luc. Then never dream on infamy, hut go. 
If Proteus like your journey, when you come. 
No matter who's displeas'd, when you are gone : i 
I fear me, he will scarce be pleas'd withal. 

Jul. That is the least, Lucetta, of my fear : 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, 
And instances as infinite of love. 
Warrant me welcome to my Proteus. 

Lmc All these are servants to deceitful men. 

Jul. Base men, that use them to so base effect I 
But truer stars did govern Proteus' birth : 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears, pure messengers sent from his heart ; 
His heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth. 

Lmc, Pray heaven, he prove so, when you come to him! 

Jul. Now, as thou lov'st me, do him not that wrongs 
To bear a hard opinion of his truth : 
Only deserve my love, by loving him ; 
And presently go with me to my chamber, .zl, '.. 

To take a note of what I stand in need of, .v - 

To furnish me upon my longing journey. 
All that is mine I leave at thy dispose, 
My goods, my lands, my reputation ; 
Only, in lieu thereof, despatch me hence : 
Come, answer not, but do it presently ; 
lam impatient of my tarriance. [Exeunt. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. — Milan. M anti-room in ^ IkAe^s pakue, 
Enter Duke, Thurio, and Protevs. 

Duke, 
SIR Thurio, give us leave, I pray, awhile ; 
We have some secrets to confer about. — [Exit Two 
Now, tell me, Proteus, what's your wiH with me ? 

Pro. My gracious lord, that which I would discover^ 
The law of friendship bids me to conceal : 
But, when I call to mind your gracious frvoBTS 
Done to me, undeserving as I am. 
My duty pricks me on to utter that 
Which elsie no worldly good should -draw jGrom me. 
Know, worthy prince, sir Valentine, my friend, 
This night intends to steal away your daughter ; 
Myself am one made privy to the plot 
I know, you have determinM to bestow her 
On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates 5 
And should she thus be stolen away from you. 
It would be much vexation to your age. 
Thus, for my duty's sake, I rather chose 
To cross my friend in his intended drift, 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of sorrows, which would press you down. 
Being unpre vented, to your timeless grave. 

Duke. Proteus, I thank thee for thine honest CMre ; 
Which to requite, command me while I live. 
This love of theirs myself have often seen, 
Haply, when they have judg'd me iast asleep ; 
And oftentimes have purpos'd to forbid 
Sir Valentine her company, and my court : 
But, fearing lest my jealous aim might err, 
And so, unworthily, disgrace the man, 
(A rashness that I ever yet have shunn'd,) 
1 gave him gentle looks ; thereby to find 
That which thyself hast now disclosed to me. 
And, that thou may 'st perceive my fear of this, 
Knowing that tender youth is soon suggested, . , 

I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, I 

The key whereof myself have ever kept ; li 

And thence she cannot be convey 'd away. '^ 
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Pro. Know, noble lord, thej have devis'd a aean 
Howr ke her chamber wiiiclow will ascend, 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down ; 
For which the youthful lover now is gone. 
And this way comes he with it presently ; 
Where, if it please you, you may intercept him. 
But, good my lord, do it so cunningly. 
That my discovery be not aimed at ; 
For love of yov, not hate unto my friend, 
Hath made me publisher of this pretence.* 

DvkA, Upon mine honour, he shall never know 
That I had any light from thee of this. 

Pro^ Adieu, my lord ; sir Valentine is coming. [Ext\, 

Enter Valentine. 

JOdbe. Sir Valentine, whither away so 6st? 

FcU. Please it your g^ce, there is a messenger 
That stays to bear my letters to my friends, 
And I am going to deliver them. 

Duke. Be they of much import ? 

FcU. The tenor of them doth but signify 
My health, and happy being at your court. 

Duke. Nay, then no matter ; stay with me awhile ; 
I am to bresJc with thee of some a^ffairs. 
That touch me near, wherein thou must be secret. 
'Tis not unknown to thee, that I have sought 
To match my friend, sir Thurio, to my daughter. 

Val. I know it well, my lord ; and, sure, the match 
Were rich and honourable ; besides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities 
Beseeming such a wife as your fair daughter : 
Cannot your grace win her to fancy him ? 

Duke. No, trust me ; she is peevish, sullen, froward> 
Froud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty ; 
Neither regarding that she is my child, 
Nor fearing me as if I were her fether : 
And, may I say to thee, this pride of hers, 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her; 
And, where I thought the renmant of mine age 
Should have been cherish'd by her child-like duty, 
1 now am full resolv'd to take a wife. 
And turn her out to who will take her in : 
. Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower ; ^ 

[2j Pretence is design. STEEV. 
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For me and my possessions she esteems not* 

Fed. What would your g^e have me to do in this ? 

Lhike. There is a lady, sir, in Milan, here. 
Whom I affect ; hut she is nice and coy. 
And nought esteems my aged eloquence : 
Now, therefore, would I have thee to my tator^ 
(For long agon I have forgot to court : 
Besides, the ^hion of the time is chang'd ;) 
How, and which way, I may hestow myself. 
To he regarded in her sun-hright eye. 

Fdl. Win her with gifts, if she respect not words ; 
Dumh jewels often, in their silent kind. 
More dian quick words, do move a woman's mind. 

Duke» But she did scorn a present that I sent her. 

Fal. A woman sometimes scorns what best contents her; 
Send her another ; never give her o'er ; 
For scorn at first makes after-love the more. 
If she do frown, 'tis not in hate, of yon. 
But rather to beget more love in you : 
If she do chide, 'tis not to have you gone ; 
For why, the fools are mad, if left alone. 
Take no repulse, whatever she doth say ; 
For, get you gone^ she doth not niean avDay : 
Flatter, and praise, commend, extol their graces ; 
Though ne'er so black, say, tiiey have angels' £ices. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man. 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

Dvke. But she, 1 mean, is promis'd by her finends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth ; 
And kept severely from resort of men. 
That no man hath access by day to her. 

Fal. Why then I would resort to her by night. 

Duke, Ay, but the doors be lock'd, and keys kept sais 
That no man hath recourse to her by night. 

Fed. What lets, but one may enter at her window? 

Duke. Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground j 
And built so shelving that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 

Fal, Why then, a ladder, quaintly made of cords. 
To cast up with a pair of anchoring hooks, 
Would serve to scale another Hero's tower. 
So bold Leander would adventure it. 

Duke. Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood ? 
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Advise me where I may have such a ladder. 

Fed. When would you use it ? pray, sir, tell me that. 

Duke. This very night ; for love is like a child, 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. 

Fal, By seven o'clock Fll get you such a ladder. 

Duke, But, hark thee ; 1 will go to her alone ; 
How shall I best convey the ladder thither ? 

Fed, It will be hght, my lord, that you may bear it 
Under a cloak, that is of any length. 

Duke. A cloak as long as thine will serve the tarn t 

Fed. Ay, my good lord. 

Duke, Then let me see thy cloak ; 
I'll g^t me one of such another length. 

Fed, Why, any cloak will serve the turn, my lord. 

Duke, How shall I fashion me to wear a clcik ?-— 
I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me.— *- 
What letter is this same ? What's here 1—To SUvia ? 
And here an engine fit for my proceeding ! 
I'll be so bold to break the seal for once. \Bjtaiit. 

My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly ; 

And slaves they are to me, that send them flying : 
O, could their master come and go as lightly. 

Himself voould lod^e, where senseless they are lying. 
My hercdd ihot^hts in thy pure bosom rest them ; 

While /, their king, that thither them impdrtune. 
Do curse the grace that ranth such grace hath bless d ^em- 

Because myself do want my servants* fortune : 
I curse myseyf, for they are sent by me. 
That they should Jiarbour where ^mr lord should he. 

What's here ? 

Silvia, this night I will enfranchise thee : 

'Tis so ; and here's the ladder for the purpose .<— 

Why, Phaeton, (for thou art Merops' son,)* 

Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car, 

And with thy daring folly bum the world ? 

Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on thee ? 

Go, base intruder ! over-weening slave ! 

Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates ; 

4nd think, my patience, more than thy desert, 

(s privilege for thy departure hence : 

Thank me for this, more than for all the favours, 

.1 ■ ^— ^— —^i— ^Mi^fci— i^»^— ^ 

[3] Thou art Phaeton in thy rashDess, but without hit pretentioiM : thou, lit Ml 
de son of a divinity, but a ttrrttfiliust a low-bon unl^ ; MeiQQft^ \^ ' 
iaer, with nhom Pbaetoa was falsely reproaebod. lOBB^. 
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Which, all too much, I have bestow'd on thee. 
But if thou linger in my territories, 
Longer than swiftest expedition 
Will give thee time to leave oar royal court, 
By heaven, my wrath shall hr exceed the love 
I ever bore my daughter, or thyseUl 
Begone, I wiU not hear thy vain excuse. 
But, as thou lov'st thy life, make ^ed from henee. 

[Exit^ 

Fed, And why not death, rather than living tonnevt 
To die, is to be banish'd from mjrself; 
And Silvia is myself: banishM from her. 
Is self from self ; a deadly banishment ! 
What light is light, if Silvia be not seeH ? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by T 
Unless it be to think that she is by. 
And feed upon the shadow of per&ctioo. 
Except 1 be by Silvia in the night. 
There is no music in the nightingale ; 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day. 
There is no day for me to look upon : 
She is my essence ; and I leave to be» 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Fostered, illumin'd, cherish'd, kept alive. 
I fly not death, to fly is deadly doom : 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death ; 
But, fly I hence, I fly away from life. 

Enter Proteus and Launcb. 
Pro, Run, boy, run, run, and seek him out. 
Laun, So-ho ! so-ho ! 
Pro. What seest thou ? 

Laun. Him we g^ to find : there's not a hair oft's he 
but 'tis a Valentine. 
Pro. Valentine ? 
Fal. No. 

Pro. Who then ? his spirit ? 
Fal. Neither. 
Pro. What then? 
Fal. Nothing. 

Laun. Can nothing speak ! master, shall I strike } 
Pro. Whom woul&t thou strike ? 
Laun. Nothing. 
Fro. Villain, forbear. 
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Laun. Why, sir, I'll strike nothing : I pray you, — r 

Pro. Sirrah, I say, forbear: — Friend Valentine, a word. 

FaL My ears are stopp'd, and cannot hear good news, 
So much of bad already hath possessM them. 

Pro, Then in dumb silence will I bury mine. 
For they are harsh, un tunable, and bad. 

Faf. Is Silvia dead ? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 

FaL No Valentine, indeed, for sacred Silvia ! — 
Hath she forsworn me ? 

Pro, No, Valentine. 

FaL No Valentine, if Silvia have forsworn me !— 
What is your news ? 

Lmuu, Sir, there's a proclamation that you are vanish'd 

Pro, That thou art banish'd, O, that's the news ; 
From hence, from Silvia, and from me thy friend. 

Fal, O, I have fed upon this woe already, 
And now excess of it will make me surfeit. 
Doth Silvia know that I am banish'd ? 

Pro, Ay, ay ; and she hath offer'd to the doomj 
(Which, unrevers'd, stands in effectual forc^,) 
A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears : 
Those at her father's churlish feet she tender'd ; 
With them, upon her knees, her humble self ; ^ 
Wringing her hands, whose whiteness so became them, 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe : 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 
Sad sighs, deep groans, nor silver-shedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompassionate sire ; 
But VsJentine, if he be ta'en, must die. 
Besides, her intercession chaf 'd him so, 
When she for thy repeal was suppliant. 
That to close prison he commanded her, 
With many bitter threats of 'biding there. 

FaL No more ; unless the next word that thou speak'st, 
Have some malignant power upon my life : 
If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine ear. 
As ending anthem of my endless dolour. 

Pro, Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 
And study help for that which thou lament'st. 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
Here if thou stay, thou canst not see thy love ; 
Besides, thy staying will abridge thy life 

Vol. I. ^ 



•*« 



[4] Trifling as the remark may appear, before the meaning of this address gf W- 
iers to the k9som.of a mistress can be umlentood. it should be known ttot womei 
ancientlr bad a pocket in the fore part of their stays, in which they not only car 
ried lore-letters and lovc-tokens, but even their money and materials for needle 
work. In 4nsny parts of England the rustic damsels still observe the save pfa^ 
tice ; and a very old lady informs me that she ren>embers, when it was the bshiot 
iQ. wear prominent stays, it was no less the custom fdr stratagem and ealtautiT (* 
drap its literary favours wHbm the froM of them. STEBVENS. 

[9] I see how Valentine suffers for tiling his loT6-sectet8, ttertfoit Z wll 
keep mine close. JOHNSON. 
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Hope is a lover's staff ; walk hence with that, 

And manage it against despairing thoughts. 

Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence ; 

Which, being writ to me, shall be delivered- 

Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love.** 

The time now serves not to expostulate : 

Come, ril convey thee through the city gate ; * 

And, ere 1 part with thee, confer at large 

Of all that may concern thy love-afl&dra : 

As thou lov'st Silvia, though not for thyself^ 

Regard thy danger, and along with me. 

Val. I pray thee, Launce, an if thou seest my boy, 
Bid him make haste, and meet me at the north-gate. 

Pro, Go, sirrah, find him out. — Come, Valentine. 

Val, O my dear Silvia I hapless Valentine I 

[ExewU Val. and Pro. 

Laun. I am but a fool, look you ; and yet I have the 
wit to think, my master is a kind of knave : but that^s 
all one, if he be but one knave. He lives not now, that 
knows me to be in love : yet 1 am in love ; but a team 
of horse shajl not pluck that from me ;' nor who 'tis I 
love, and yet His a woman : but that woman, I will not 
tell myself; and yet 'tis a milk-maid : yet 'tis not a maid, 
for itie hath had gossips : yet 'tis a maid, for she is her 
master's maid, and serves for wages. She hath more 
qualities than a water-spaniel, — which is much in a bare 
Christian. Here is the cat-log [Pulling out a po^p^r] of 
her conditions. Impnima, Sfie can fetch and carry. Why, 
a horse can do no more ; nay, a norse cannot fetch, but 
only carry ; therefore, is she better than a jade. Item, 
She can miik ; look you, a sweet virtue in a maid with 
clean hands. 

Enter Speed. 
Speed, How now, signior Launco ? what news with 
your mastership ? 

Laun, With my master's ship ? why, it is at sea. 
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l^eed. Well, your old vice still ; mistake the word : 
What news then in your paper ? 

Laun. The blackest news that ever thou heard'st. 

Speed, Why, man, how black? 

Laun. Why, as black as ink. 

Speed. Let me read them. 

Laun, Fye on thee, jolt-head ; thou canst not read. ' 

Speed. Thou liest, I can. 

Laun, 1 will try thee : Tell me this : Who begot thee ? 

Speed, Marry, the son of my grandfather. 

Laun. O illiterate loiterer ! it was the son of thy grand- 
mother : this proves, that thou canst not read. 

&peed. Come, fool, come : try me in thy paper. 

Laun. There ; and St. Nicholas^ be thy speed ! 

^eed. Imprimis, Ske can milk, 

lAMin, Ay, that she can. 

Speed, Item, She brews good ale, 

Laun, And thereof comes the proverb, — Blessing of 
your heart, you brew good ale. 

Speed, Item, She can sew. 

uoAm, That's as much as to say, CaA she so ? 

Speed. Item, She can knit, 

iMan, What need a man care for a stock with a wench, 
when she can knit him a stock ? 

Speed, Item, Sh^ can wash and scour, 

Laun, A special virtue ; for then she need not be wash- 
ed and scoured. 

Speed, Item, She can spin, 

Laun, Then may I set the world on wheels, when she 
can spin for her living. 

Speed, Item, She hath many nameless virtues, 

Laun, That's as much as to say, bastard virtues ; that, 
indeed, know not their fathers, and therefore have no 
names. 

Speed, Here follow her vices, 

Laun, Close at the heels of her virtues. 

Speed, Item, She is not to be kissed fastings in respect of 
her breath. 

Lawn, Well, that fault may be mended with a break 
fiist ; Read on. 

[61 St NicboUs presided oTer Mholan, who were therefore called St. Nichola»*t 
cluit, Heoee, by a quibble between Nicholas and Old Nick, highwaymen, in the 
Vint Part of Henry the Fonrtb, are called IfiekotasU Cltrftt. WARBURTON 
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Speed, Item, She liath a sweet mouihJ 

Laun. That makes amends for her sour breath. 

Speed. Item, She doth talk in her sleep, 

Laun. It's no matter for that, so she sleep not in her 
talk. 

Speed, Item, She is slow in words, 

Laun, O villain, that set this down among her lices . 
To be slow in words, is a woman's only virtue : I pray 
thee, out with't; and place it for her chief virtue. 

Speed. Item, She is proud. 

Laun, Out with that too ; it was Eve's legacy, and can-< 
not be ta'en from her. 

Speed. Item, She hath no teeth. 

Laun, I care not for that neither, because I love crusts. 

Speed, Item, She is curst. 

Laun. Well ; the best is, she hath no teeth to bite. 

Speed. Item, She will often praise her liquor.^ 

Laun. If her liquor be good, she shall : if she will not, 
I will ; for good things should be praised. 

Speed. Item, She is too liberal.^ 

Laun. Of her tongue she cannot ; for that's writ down 
she is slow of : of her purse she shall not ; for that Fli 
keep shut : now, of another thing she may ; and that 1 
cannot help. Well, proceed. 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than wit^^ and more 
faults than hairs, and more wealth than faults, 

Laun, Stop there ; Til have her : she was mine, and 
not mine, twice or thrice in that last article : Rehearse 
that once more. 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than wit, — 

Laun. More hair than wit, — it may be ; I'll prove it : 
The cover of the salt hides the salt, and therefore it is 
more than the salt ; the hair that covers the wit, is more 
than the wit ; for the greater hides the less. What's 
next ? 

Speed. — And more faults than hairs,— ^ 

Laun. That's monstrous : O, that that were out I 

Speed. — And more wealth than faults. 

iMun. Why, that . word makes the faults gracious : 

[7J Tfais I tak« to be the same with what is oov vulgarly called a «jvcet lotU, t 
linmrlous desire of dainties and ««reet meats. JOHKSON. 

(81 Tliat is, shew how well she Ukes it by drinking ofteo. JOHNSON. 

19' Liberal^ is licentious and groes in lang;uase. JOHNSON 

^\\ An oU Enflish prorerb. See Ray's Collection : 

w BuiU DatiiK%l, nwre dair Vm.% n i(.*' STEEV. 
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Well, m hare her : And if it be a match, as nothing is 
impossible, — 

&teed. What then? 

Laun, Why, then I will tell thee, — that thy master 
stays for thee at the north gate. 

Speed, For me ? 

Laun, For thee ? ay ; who art thou ? he hath staid for 
a better man than thee. 

&f>eed. And mast I go to him ? 

LMun, Thou must run to him, for thou hast staid so 
long, that going will scarce serve the turn. 

Speed, Why didst not tell me sooner? 'pox of your 
love-letters I [Exit, 

Laun. Now will he be swinged for reading my letter : 
An unmannerly slave, that will thrust himself into secrets! 
— I'll after, to rejoice in the boy's correction. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

The same^ A room in the Duke^s palace. Enter Duke and 

Thurio ; Proteus behind, 

Duke. Sir Thurio, fear not, but that she will love you, 
. Now Valentine is banish'd from her sight. 

TTiu. Since his exile she hath despis'd me most. 
Forsworn my company, and railM at me. 
That I am desperate of obtaining her. 

Duke. This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice ;* which with an hour's heat 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose his form. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts. 
And worthless Valentine shall be forgot — 
How now, sir Proteus ? Is your countryman, 
According to our proclamation, gone ? 

Pro, Gone, my good lord. 

Duke, My daughter takes his going grievously. 

Pro. A little time, my lord, will kill that grief 

Duke, So 1 believe ; but Thurio thinks not so.— 
Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee, 
(For thou hast shewn some sign of good desert,) 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 

Pro, Longer than I prove loyal to your grace, 
Let me not live to look upon your grace. 

Duke, Thou know'st, how willingly I would effect 

12) TrencAedf euf, carved ia ice. TranctuTt to cult, ¥reQVi\i. ^C^^^'&^Q^ 
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The match between sir Thurio and mj daughter. 

Pro, I do, my lord. 

Duke, And also, I think, thou art not ignorant 
How she opposes her against my will. 

Pro, She did, my lord, when Valentine was here.; 

Duke. Ay, and perversely she pers^vers so. 
What might we do, to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love sir Thurio? 

Pro, The best way is to slander Valentine 
With falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent ; 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 

Dvke, Ay, but she'll think, that it is spoke in hate. 

Pro, Ay, if his enemy deliver it : 
Therefore it must, with circumstance, be spoken 
By one, whom she esteemeth as his friend.' 

Duke, Then you must undertake to slander him. 

Pro, And that, my lord, I shall be loth to do : 
'Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; 
Especially, against his very friend. 

Duke, Where your good word cannot advantage hinii 
Vour slander never can endamage him ; 
Therefore the office is indifferent, 
Being entreated to it by your friend. 

Pro, You have prevail'd, my lord : if I can do it, 
By aught that I can speak in his dispraise, 
She shall not long continue love to him. 
But say, this weed her love from Valentine, 
It follows not that she will love sir Thurio. 

Thu, Therefore, as you unwind her love from him, 
Lest it should ravel, and be good to none, 
You must provide to bottom it on me :* 
Which must be done, by praising me as much 
As you in worth dispraise sir Valentine. 

Duke, And, Proteus, we dare trust you in this kind \ 
Because we know, on" Valentine's report. 
You are already love's firm votary, 
And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 
Upon this warrant shall you have access, 
Where you with Silvia may confer at large ; 
For she is lumpish, heavy, melancholy, 
And, for your friend's sake, will be glad of jou ; 

f3} As you wind off her love fVdm him, make me the to<i«n on wUeb yoQ iMl 
it T/)e housewife*! term for a baW ot \.\acai^ 'woAiai^ uwa % cAotrtl bodVtB* 
bottom ^thread, JOHlXaOIil. 
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Where you may temper her, by your persuasion > 
To hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 

Pro, As much as I can do, I will effect : — 
But you, sir Thurio, are not sharp enough ; 
You must lay lime,* to tangle her desires. 
By wailful sonnets, whose composed rhymes 
Should be full fraught with serviceable vows. 

Duke. Ay, much the force of heaven-bred poesy. 

Pro, Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart : 
Write till your ink be dry ; and with your tears 
Moist it again ; and frame some feeUng line^ 
That may discover such integrity : — 
For Orpheus' lute was strung with poet's sinews ;* 
Whose golden touch could soflen steel and stones, ' 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. 
After your dire lamenting elegies. 
Visit by night your lady's chamber-window. 
With some sweet concert : to their instruments 
Tune a deploring dump f the night's dead silence 
Will well become such sweet complaining grievance. ! 
This, or else nothing, will inherit her. 

Duke, This discipline shows thou hast been in love. 

Tku, And thy advice this night I'll put in practice : 
Therefore, sweet Proteus, my direction-giver, 
Let us into the city presently 
To sort some gentlemen well skill'd in music : 
I have a sonnet, that will serve the turn, '■ * 

To give the onset to thy good advice. 

Duke, About it, gentlemen. 

Pro, We'll wait upon your grace till after supper : 

[4] That is, binUime. JOHNSON. 

[5j This ftbews Shakespeare's knowledge of antiquity. He here assigns Orpheui 
liis true character of legislalor For under that of a poet only, or lover, the qualitr 
gi-ven to >-.iS lute ia unuitelligible. Rut, considered as a lawgiver, tJie thought » 
Doble, and the imagery exquisitely beautiful. For by bia IvU ia to be understood 
his ti/sUm of lams ; and by the poeVt tiiuwit the power of numbers, which Orpheus 
actually employed in tbodu laws to make them received by a fierce and bariblaroiiB 
people. WARBURTON 

Proteus is Jcarribing to Tliurio the powers of po«try ; and gives no quality to the 
lute of Orpheus, luit tbosA ueun<iy and vulgarly ascribed to it It would be atrange 
Indeed if, in order to prevail upiin the ignorant and stupid Thurio to write a aoDnet 
to his mistress, he should enlarge upon the legislative powers of Orphevs, which 
were nothing to the purpfwe. Warburton's observations frequently tend to prove 
Shakespeare more profound and learned than the occasion required, and to nnke tkt 
IPotA oiNature the m06t unnatural that ever wrote. M. MASON. 

[6] A dvmf was the ancient term for a mounfiA eleg), ^tlkl^^'&'Sl^ 
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And afterward determine our proceedings. 
DtAe. Even now about it ; I will pardon you. [Exe. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I — A Forest near Mantua. Enter certain Out- 
laws, 

1 Outlaw, 
Fellows, stand fast ; I see a passenger. 

2 Out, If there be ten, shrink not, but down with 'em. 

Enter Valentine and Speed. 

3 Out, Stand, sir, and throw us that you have about 

. you ; 

If not, we'll make you sit, and rifle you. 

Speed. Sir, we are undone ! these are the villains 
That all the travellers do fear so much. 

Fal, My friends, — 

1 Out. That's not so, sir; we are your enemies. 

2 Out. Peace ; we'll hear him. 

3 Out. Ay, by my beard, will we ; 
For he's a proper man. 

Vdl, Then know, that I have little wealth to lose ; 
A man I am, cross'd with adversity : 
My riches are these poor habiliments. 
Of which if you should here disfumish me, 
You take the sum and substance that I have. 

2 Out. Whither travel you ? 
Fal. To Verona. 

1 Out. Whence came you ? 
Vol. From Milan. 

3 Ottt. Have you long sojoum'd there ? 

Fal, Some sixteen months ; and longer might have staid, 
[f crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 

1 Out, What, were you banish'd thence ? 
Fal, I was. 

2 Out, For what offenrft ? 

Fal. For that which now torments me to rehearse : 
I kill'd a man, whose death I much repent ; 
But yet I slew him manfully in fight. 
Without false vantage, or base treachery. 
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1 Out, Why ne'er repent it, if it were done so: 
But were you banishM for so small a fault ? ' 

FaL I was, and held me glad of such a doom. 

1 Out, Have you the tongues ? 

Fal, My youthful travel therein made me happy ; 
Or else I often had been miserable. 

3 Out. By the bare scalp of Robin Hood's fet friar/ 
This fellow were a king for our wild ^tion. 

1 Out, We'll have him: sirs, a word. ' 
Speed, Master, be one of them; 

It is an honourable kind of thievery. 
Fal, Peace, villain I 

2 Out. Tell us this : Have you any thing to take to ? 
Fal. Nothing, but my fortune. 

3 Out. Know then, that some of us are gentlemeo, 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 

Thrust from the company of awful men : 
Myself was from Verona banished; 
For practising to steal away a lady, 
An heir, and near allied unto the duke. 

2 Out. And I from Mantua, for a gentleman, 
Whom, in my mood,® 1 stabb'd unto the heart. 

1 Out. And I, for such like petty crimes as these. 
But to the purpose, — (for we cite our faults. 
That they may hold excus'd our lawless lives,) 
And, partly, seeing you are beautified 

With goodly shape ; and by your own report 
A linguist ; and a man <^such perfection, 
As we do in our quality much want ; — 

2 Out. Indeed, because you are a banish'd man. 
Therefore, above the rest, we parley to you : 
Are you content to be our general ? 

To make a virtue of necessitv, 

-And live, as we do, in this wilderness? 

3 Out. What say'st thou ? wilt thou be of our cons6rt ? 
Say, ay, and be the captain of us all : 

We'll do thee homage, and be nil'd by thee^ 
Love thee as our commander, and our king. 

[7] Robin Hood was captain of a band of robbers, and was much ioclined to rob 
churchmen. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson seems to have misunderstood this passage. The speaker doss not 
twear by the scalp of some churchman who had been plundered, but by the shaven 
crown of Robin Hood*s chaplain.—** We will live and die tc«ether, (says a p«r- 
■onago in Peele*a Edward I t&93,) like Robin Hood, little iohi, friar Tudt*, 
aid Haide Marian." M ALONE . 

[81 Uood u aoser ar rflMutmeot MAIX)NG 

16 Vol. I. K2 
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1 Out. But if thou scorn our courtesy, thou diest 

2 Out, Thou shalt not live to hrag what we have of- 

fer'd. 
FaL I take your offer, and will live with you ] 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women, or poor passengers.* 

3 Chit No, we detest such vUe, base practices. 
Come, go with us, we'll bring thee to our crews, 
And shew thee all the treasure we have got ; 
Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy dispose. [£xeun/. 

SCENE II. 

Milan. Court of the Palace. Enter Proteus* 

Pro. Already have I been false to Valentine, 
And now I must be as unjust to Thurio. 
Under the colour of commending him, 
I have access my own love to prefer ; 
But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy. 
To be corrupted with my worthless gifls. 
When I protest true loyalty to her, 
She twits me viith my falsehood to my friend ; 
When to her beauty 1 commend my vows. 
She bids me think, how I have been forsworn 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov'd : 
And, notwithstanding ail her sudden quips. 
The least whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, spaniel-like, the more she ^ums my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her still. 
But here comes Thurio : now must we to her window, 
And give some evening music to her ear. 

Enter Thurio, and Musicians, 

Thu. How now, sir Proteus ? are you crept before us? 

Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio ; for, you know, that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go. 

Thu. Ay, but, I hope, sir, that you love not here. 

Pro. Sir, but I do ; or else I would be hence. 

Thu. Whom ? SUvia ? 

Pro. Ay, Silvia, — for your sake. 

Thu. I thank you for your own. — ^Now, gentlemen, 
Let's tune, and to it lustily awhile. 

(9] TIili wu one of the Tule« of Robin Hood^a goYernment STISB^ 
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Enter Host, at a distance ; and Julia in hoy*s clothes. 

Host. Now, my young '^est! metiiinks you're ally- 
cholly ; I pray you, why is it ? 

Jul. Marry, mine host, because I cannot be merry. 

Host, Come, we'll have you merry : I'll bring you 
where you shall hear music, and see the gentleman that 
you ask'd for. 

Jul. But shall 1 hear him speak ? 

Host. Ay, that you shall. 

Jul. That will be music. [Music plays. 

Host. Hark ! hark i 

Jul. Is he among these ? 

Host. Ay : but peace, let's hear 'em. 

SONG. 

Who is Silvia ? what is she. 

That all our stains commend her ? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 

The }ieavens such grace did lend her^ 

That she might admired be. 

Is she kind, as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness : 
Lave doth to her eyes repair. 

To help him. of his blindness ; 
And, being helped, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing. 

That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing. 

Upon the dull earth dweUing :. 
To her Jet us garlands bring. 

Host. How now ? are you sadder than you were before ? 
How do you, man ? the music likes you not. 

Jul. You mistake ; the musician hkes me not. 

Host. Why, my pretty youth ? 

Jul, He plays false, mther. 

Host. How ? out of tune, on the strings ? 
. Jul. Not so ; but yet so fidse that he grieves my verv 
heart-strings. 

Host, You have a quick ear. 

Jul. Ay^I would I were deaf! it mdies me bave a do^ 
beart. 
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Host. I perceive, you delight not in music. 

Jul. Not a whit, when it jars so. 

Ho8i. Hark, what fine change is in tlie music ! 

Jul. Ay ; that change is the spite. 

Host. You would have them always play but one thing? 

Jul. I would ahvays have one play but one thing. 
But, host, doth this sir Proteus, that we talk on, often re- 
sort unto this gentlewoman ? 

Host. I tell you what Launce, his man, told me, he 
loved her out of all nick.* 

Jul. Where is Launce ? 

Host. Gone to seek his dog ; which, to-morrow, by his 
master's command, he must carry for a present to his lad}'. 

Jul. Peace ! stand aside * the company parts. 

Pro. Sir Thurio, fear not you ! I will so plead, 
That you shall say, my cunning drift excels. 

Tliu. Where meet we ? 

Pro. At saint Gregory's well. 

Thu. Farewell. [Exe. Thurio and musicians. 

Silvia appears above at her window. 

Pro. Madam, good even to your ladyship. 

Sil. I thank you for your music, gentlemen : AVho is 
ihat, that spake ? 

Pro, One, lady, if you knew his pure heart's truth, 
You'd quickly loam to know him by his voice. 

Sil. Sir Proteus, as I take it. 

Pro. Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your servant. 

^i7. What is your will ? 

Pro. That I may compass yours. 

Sil. You have your wish ; my will is even this,— 
That presently you hie you home to bed. 
Thou subtle, perjur'd, false, disloyal man ! 
Think'st thou, I am so shallow, so conceitless, 
To be seduced by thy flattery. 
That hast deceiv'd so many with thy vows ? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 
For me, — by this pale queen of night I swear, 
I am so far from granting thy request. 
That I despise thee for thy wrongftil suit , 
And by and by intend to chide n^yself, 
£ven for this time I spend in talking to thee. 

Pro. I grant, sweet love, that I £d love a lady ; 

f I] Beyoad all leckoning or eount. Reckoohin are kept upon Biektvl a* volrhii 
feitiirf or tellies VA.RBV3KTOII. 
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But she is dead. 

Jul. 'Twere false, if I should speak it ; 
For, 1 am sure, she is not huried. - [Aside, 

Sil, Say, that she be ; yet Valentine, thy friend^ 
Survives ; to whom, thyself art witness, 
I am betroth'd : And art thou not asham'd 
To wrong him with thy importtinacy ? 

Pro, I likewise hear, that Valentine is dead. 

Sil, And so, suppose, am I ; for in his grave 
Assure thyself, my love is buried. 

Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth. 

SiL Go to thy lady's grave, and call hers thence ; 
Or, at the least, in hers sepulchre thine. 

Jul. He heard not that. [Ande. 

Pro. Madam, if your heart be so obdfirate, 
Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love. 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber ; 
To that I'll speak, to that I'll sigh and weep : 
For, siuce the substance of your perfect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadow ; 
And to your shadow I will make true love. 

Jul. If 'twere a substance, you would, sure, deceive it, 
And make it but a shadow, as I am. [Aside. 

SiL I am very loth to be your idol, sir ; 
But, since your felsehood shall become you well 
To worship shadows, and adore false shapes. 
Send to me in the morning, and I'll send it : 
And so, good rest. 

Pro. As wretches have o'er-night, 
That wait for execution in the mom. 

[Exeunt Proteus ; and Silvia, from above. 

Jul. Host, will you go ? 

Host. By my hallidom, I was ^t asleep. 

Jul. Pray you, where lies sir Proteus ? 

Host. Marry, at my house : Trust me, I think, 'tit) 
almost day. 

Jul, Not 80 ; but it hath been the longest night 
That e'er I watch'd, and the most heaviest. [Exeunt 

SCENE III. 

J%i same. Enter Eolaxour. 

Egh This i« the hour that madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mmd ; 
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There's some great matter she'd employ me in.*^ 
Madamrmadam! 

SiLTiA appears ahoroe at her window, 

Sil. Who caUs ? 

Egl, Your senrant, and your friend ; 
One that attends' your ladyship's coocMBand. 

61^.. Sir Eglamour, a thousand times good morrow. 

Egl. As *many, worthy lady, to yourself. 
According to your ladyship's impose,* 
I am thus early come, to know what service 
It is your pleasure to command me in. 

SH. O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman, 
(Think not 1 Matter, for I swear, 1 do not,) 
Valiant, wise, remorseful,* well accomplish'd* 
Thou art not ignorant, what dear good will 
I bear unto the banish'd Valentine ; 
Nor how my father would enforce me marry 
Vain Thurio, whom my very soul abhorr'd. 
Thyself hast lov'd ; and 1 have heard thee say, 
No grief did ever come so near thyheart. 
As when thy lady and thy true love died. 
Upon whose grave thou vow'dst pure chasti^.* 
Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, - ' 

To Mantua, where, 1 hear, he makes abode ; 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 
I do desire tKv worthy company, v ^ 
Upon whose faith and honour 1 repose, 
Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 
But think upon my griefj a lady's grief; 
And on the justice of my flying hence, 
To keep me from a most unholy match. 
Which heaven and fortune still reward with plagues* 
I do desire thee, even from a heart 

As full of sorrows as the sea of sands, 

■ I III I I ■III ^ , , I i _ I ,.■ 

[S] Impose is injunction, command. A task set at college, in consequence of i 
fault, is still called an imposition. STEEV. 

[3] Rm9r$^td is piti/id. So, in Chapmao*8 traoslatioD of the 2d book of Ho- 
mer's Iliad, 1598: 

** Descend on our long-toyled host with thy remon^l eye." STEEV. 
[4] It was common in foVmer ages for widowers and widows to make tows of 
chastity in honour of their deceased wives or husbands. In Dugdale*s JnHqvUU* 
of Warroickthirt^ p. 1013, (hei^ is the form of a commiuion by the bishop <tf the 
diocese for taking a vow of chastity made by a widow. It seems that, besidea ob- 
serving the vow, the widow was, for life, to wear a veil and a moumiog habit- 
Some suoh distinction we may suppose to have been made in respect c^ male TOta- 
r/rti ; and therefore this circumstance might inform the players now sir EglamQiur 
whouldhe dressed ; and will account (ot Suv\%?i \£M\tt^ c^ussati htm as a peraoB >* 
witom ibe could con6de« without Injury to \k«c tkwu c^axv:\.«t . ^'Y^'SSi.x « 
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To bear me company, and go with me : 
If not, to hide what I have said to thee. 
That I may venture to depart alone. 
- Egl. Madam, I pity much your grievances ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are plac'd^ ' 
Tgive consent to go along with you ; 
Recking as little what betideth me,' 
As much I wish all good befortune yoa« 
When will you go ? 

Sii, This evening coming. 

EgL Where shall 1 meet you ? 

Sil. At friar Patrick's ceH, 
Whe^e I intend holy confession. 

EgL I will not fail your ladyship: 
Good-morrow, gentle lady. 

SiL Good-morrow, kind sir Eglamour. [Exeunt* 

SCENE IV. 

^Thesame, Enter Lxdnce, with Ms dog. * 

When a man's servsmt shall play the cur with him, 
look you, it goes hard : one that I brought up of a pup- 
py ; one that I sav'd from drowning, when three or 
four of his blipd brothers and sisters went to it ! I have 
taught him — ^even as one would say precisely. Thus I 
would teach a dog. I was sent to deliver him, as a 
present to mistress Silvia, from my master ; and I came 
no sooner intp the dining-chamber, but he steps me to 
her trencher, and steals her capon's leg. O, 'tis a foul 
thing when a cur cannot keep himself in all compa* 
nies ! I would have, as one should say, one that takes 
upon him to.be a dog indeed, to be, as it were, a dog at 
all things. If I had not h^d more wit than he, to take a 
fault upon me that he did, I think verily he had been 
hanged for't ; sure as I live, he had suflfered for't : you 
shall judge. He thtusts me himself into the' company of 
three Or four gentleman-like dogs, under the duke's ta- 
ble : he had not been there (bless the mark) a pissing 
while ; but afl the - chamber smelt him. Out with the 
dog^ says one ; What cur is that ? says, another ; Whip 
Mm out J says the third ; Hang him up, says the duke. 
I, having been acquainted with the smell before, knew 

[5] To redr is to eare for. Both Chaacer and Spenser use this word with the 
MBie slgnifieatltiL STEEV 
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it was Crab ; and goes me to the fellow that whips the 
flogs : Friend, quoth I, you mean to whip the dog? .%, 
marry y do /, quoth he. You do him. the tnort wrongs qaoth 
I ; Uwas I did the thing you wot o/*. He makes me no 
more ado, but whips me out of the chamber. How many 
masters would do this for their servant ? Nay, I'll be 
sworn, I have sat in the stocks for puddings he hath sto- 
len, otherwise he had been executed : I have stood oa 
the pillorv for geese he hath killed, otherwise he had 
suffered for't : thou think'st not of this now I — ^Nay, I re- 
member the trick you served me, when 1 took my leave 
of madam Silvia ; did not 1 bid thee still mark me,, and do 
as I do ? When didst thou sec me heave up my leg, and 
make water against a gentlewoman's ^rthingale ? didst 
thou ever see me do such a trick ? 

Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro. Sebastian is thy name ? I like thee well, 
And will employ thee in some service presently. 

Jul. In what you please ; — I will do what I can. 

Fro. 1 hope, thou wilt. — How now, you whoreson 
peasant '! [To Launce. 

Where have you been these two days loitering ? 

iMun. Marry, sir, I carried mistress Silvia Uie dog you 
hade me. 

Pro. And what says she to my little jewel ? 

Jmiui. Marry, she says, your dog was a cur ; and telU 
you, currish thanks is good enough for such a present. 

Pro. But she received my dog ? 

Lavn. No, indeed,' she did not : here have I brought 
him back again. 

Pro. What, didst thou offer her this from me ? 

Laun. Ay, sir ; the other squirrel was stolen from me 
by the hangman's boys in the market-place : and then 1 
offered her mine o%\ii ; who is a dog as big as ten of 
yours, and therefore the gift the greater. 

Pro. Go, get thee hence, and find my dog again, 
Or ne'er return again into my sight. 
Away, 1 say : Stay'st thou to vex me here ? 
A slave, that, still an end, turns me to shame. [Ex, LiVJr. 
Sebastian, I have entertained thee. 
Partly, that I have need of such a youth, 
That can with some discretion do my business^ 
For 'tis no trusting to you foolish lowt ;, 
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Bat, chiefly, for thy face, and thy hehaviour ; 
Wkich (if my augury deceive me not) 
Witness good bringing-up, fortune, and truth : 
Therefore know thou, for this 1 entertain thee. 
Go presently, and take this ring with thee. 
Deliver it to madam Silvia : 
She lov'd me well, delivered it to me. 

Jul. It seems, you lov'd her not, to leave her token : 
She's dead, belike. 

Pro. Not so ; I think, she lives. ' 

Jtd,. Alas ! 

Pro. Why dost thou cry, alas ? 

Jul. I cannot choose but pity her. 

Pro. Wherefore should'st thou pity her ? 

Jul, Because, me thinks, that she lov'd you as well 
As you do love your lady Silvia : 
She dreams on hin^ that has forgot h^r love ; 
You dote on her, that cares not for your love. 
'Tis pity, love should be so contrary ; 
And thinking on it makes me cry, alas ! 

Pro. Well, give her that ring, and therewithal 
This letter ;— that's her chamber. — Tell my lady, 
I claim the promise for her heavenly picture. 
Your message done, hie home unto my chamber. 
Where thou shalt find me sad and solitary. [Ex. Pro 

Jul. How many women would do such a message ? 
Alas, poor Proteus ! ^ou hast entertain'd 
A fox, to be the shepherd of thy lambs : 
Alas, poor fool I why do I pity him 
That with his very heart despiseth me .? 
Because he loves her, he despiseth me ; 
Because I love him, I must pity him. 
This ring I gave him, when he parted from me> 
To bind him to remember my good will : 
And now am 1 (unhappy messenger) 
To plead for that, \rhich 1 would not obtain ; 
To carry that which I would have refus'd ; 
To praise his faith, which 1 would have disprais'd* 
I am my master's true confirmed love ; 
But cannot be true servant to my master. 
Unless 1 prove false traitor to myself. 
Yet I will woo for him' ; but yet so coldly, 
As, heaven, it knows, I would not have Usa «^^^« 
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Enter Silvia attended. 

Gentle t^oman, good day I I pray you, be my mean 
To bring me where to speak with madam Silvia. 

StL What would you with her, if that I be ahe ? 

Jul If you be she, 1 do entreat your patience 
To hear me speak the message I am sent oti, 

Sil. From whom I ' 

Jul. Frbm my master, sir Proteus, madam.- 

SiL O !^— he sends you for a picture ? 

Jul, Ay, madam. 

Sil, Ursula, bring my picture there. [Picture brought. 
Go, give your mSister this : tell him^from me, . 
One Julia, that his changing thoughts forget. 
Would better fit his chamber, than this shadow, 

Jul. Madam, please you peruse this letter. 
-^Pardon me, madam; I have unadvis'd. 
Delivered you a paper that 1 should not ; 
This is the letter to your ladyship. 

Sil. I pray thee, let me look on that againl 

Jul. It may not be ; good madam, pardon me. ^ 

St/. There, hold. . 

" I will not look upon your master's lines : 
I know, they are stufi^d with protestations, 
And full of new-found oaths ; which he will break, 
As easily as 1 do tear his paper. 

Jul. Madam, he sends your ladyship this ring. 

Sil. The more shame for him that he sends it me ; ^ 
For, I have heard him say a thousand times, 
His Julia gave it him at his departure : 
Though his false finger hath profan'd the ring, 
Mine shall not do his Julia so much wrong. . 
^ Jul. She tl^anks you. 

Sil. What say'st thou ? 

Jul. ' I th^nk you, madam, that you tender her : 
Poor gentlewoman ! my master wrongs her much. 

Sil. Dost thou know her ? 

Jul. Almost as well as I do know myself: 
To think upoaher wges, I do protest, 
That I have wept an hundred several times. 

Sil. Belike, she thinks that Proteus hath forsook her. ^ 
Jul. I think she doth, and that's her cause of sorrow. 
SiL Is she not passing fair ? 
Jul, She hath been fairer, ma^dam^ than she is ; 
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« 

len she did ttdnk my master lov'd her well, 
!, in my judgment, was as fair as you ; 
: since she did neglect her looking-glass, 
I threw her sun-expelling mask away, 
B air hath starv'd the roses in her cheeks^ 

I pinch'd the Uly-tincture of her face,® 
at now she is become as black as I. 
HL How tall was she ? 

W. About my stature ; for, at Pentecost, 
len all our pageants of delight were play 'd, 
r youth got me to play the woman's part, 

I I was trimm'd in madam Julia's goiyn ; 
ich served me as fit, by all men's judgment, 
if the garment had been made for me : 
ereibre, I know she is about my height. 

i, at that time, 1 made her weep a-good, 
* I did play a lamentable part : - 
iam, 'twas Ariadne,' passioniiig 

The colour of a parf pirwhed^ is liTidt as ft is cbmmoaly e^led, bUek aiUt 

The weather may t^refore be justly said to pinch when it produces th« 

visible effect I believe this is the reasoo why the cold is said to pinch. 

JOHNSON 

The history of this twice-deserted lady is too. well known to peed ao intro- 
on here ; her is the reader interrupted on the business of Shakespeare : but I 
it difficult to refrain from m&king a note the yebicle for a conjecture lilce this, 
b'l may have no better opportunity of communicating to the public. — Th« 
ct of a picture of Guido (commonly supposed to be Ariadue deserted by The- 
and courted by Bacrhus> may possibly have been hitherto mistaken. Who- 
wiU examine the fabulous bi^ory critically, as well as the performance itself, 
icquiesc'e in the truth of the remark. Ovid, in bis Fastis tells us, that Bacchus 

left Ariadne to go on his Indian expedition) found tpo ipany charms in thf 
Iter of one of J he kings of that country. 

** Interea Liber depexos crinibus Indos 

** Vincit et Eoo dives ah orbe redit 
** Inter captivas Cscie prestante puellas 

♦* Grata nimis Baccho filta regis erat. 
*' Flebat amans conjux, spatiataque Ilttore carvo -.. 

** Edidit incultis talia verl>a sonis. 
*» duid me desertis perlturam, Liber, areois 

** Servabas ? potui dedoluisse semel — 
** Ausus es ante oculos, adducta pellice, nostros 

" Tain bene compositum soUicitare torum,*' Ice. 

Ovidt Fast I. iii. ▼. 465. . 

is picture he appears as if just returned from India, brhighig with him his new 
irite, who hangs on his arm, and whose presence only causes those emotions to 
|e in the countenance of Ariadne, who has been hitherto represented, oo ilhis 

Ann am - 
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«• ...passioning 

For Theseus* perjury and unjust flight." 



1 this painting a plate was engraved by Giacimo Freij, which is generally t 
lanion to the Aurora of the same master. The print is so common that the cu- 
ipay easily satisfy themselves concerning the propriety of a remark which bat 
ded itself among the notes on Shakespeare. ' STEEyENS; 
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For Theseus' perjury, and unjust flight ; 
Which I so hvelv acted with my tears, 
That my poor mistress, moved therewithal, 
Wept hitterly ; and, would I might be dead. 
If I in thought felt not her very sorrow ! 

SiL She is beholden to tjiee, gentle youth ! — 
Alas, poor lady I desolate and left ! — 
I weep myself, to think upon thy words. 
Here, youth, there is my purse ; I g^ve thee this 
For thy sweet mistress* sake, because thou lov'st her. 
I'arcwell. [Exit Silvia. 

Jul, And she shall thank you for't, if e'er you know 
her. — 
A virtuous gentlewoman, mild, and beautiful. 
I hope my master's suit will be but cold. 
Since she respects my mistress' love so much. 
Alas, how love can trifle with itself! 
Here is her picture : Let me see ; I think, 
If I had such a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers : 
And yet the painter flatter'd her a little, 
Unless I flatter with myself too much. 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow : 
If that be all the diflerence in his love, 
I'll get me such a colour'd periwig. 
Her eyes* are grey as glass ; and so are mine : 
Ay, but her forehead's low, and mine's as high.^ 
What should it be, that he respects in her. 
But I can make respective in myself. 
If this fond love were not a blinded god ? 
Come, shadow, come, and take this shadow up, 
For 'tis thy rival. O thou senseless form, 
Thou shalt be worshipp'd, kiss'd, lov'd, and ador'd ; 
And, were there sense in his idolatry. 
My substance should be statue in thy stead, 
I'll use thee kindly for thy mistress' sake. 
That us'd me so ; or else, by Jove I vow, 
I should have scratch'd out your unseeing eyes. 
To make my master out of love with thee. [Exit^ 

[51 A high forehead was, in our author*i time, accounted a feature eaiiMiHy 
Mautiful. So, in the History of Guv of Warwick, *• Felice lUs lady*' to nM to 
•' Jiave tht torn* hi^hfwhtad a* Vtniu •* JOHNSOXf. 
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ACT V. 

SC£N£ I. — The same. An Abbey. Enter EaLAMOvn. 

EglamouTm 

The sun begins to gild the western skj ; 
And now, it is about the very hour 
That Silvia, at Patrick's cell, should meet me. 
She will not fail ; for lovers break not hoars, 
Unless it be to come before their time ; 
So much they spur their expedition. 

Enter Silvia. 
See, where she comes : — ^Lady, a happy evening ! 

Sil. Amen, amen ! go on, good Eglajnour ! 
Out at the postern by the abbey-waU ; 
I fear, I am attended by some spies. 

Egl. Fear not : the forest is not three leagues off ; 
If we recover that, we are sure enough. [Exeunt, 

SCENE 11. 

The same. An apartment in the Dvke^s palace. Enter 
Thurio, Proteus, and Julia. 

TTiu. Sir Proteus, what says SiWia to my suit ? 

Pro. O, sir, I find her milder than she was ; 
And yet she takes exceptions at your person. 

Thu. What, th?it my leg is too long ? 

Pro. No ; that it is too little. 

Thu. ru wear a boot, to make it somewhat rounder. 

Pro. But love will not be spurred to what it loathes. 

7%u. What says she to my face ? 

Pro. She says, it is a £ur one. 

77iu. Nay, then the wanton lies ; my iace is black. 

Pro. But pearls are fair ; and the old saying is, 
Black men ate pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes. 

Jul. 'Tis true, such pearls as put out ladies' eyes ; 
For I had rather wink than look on them. [Asicte. 

Thu. How likes she my discourse ? 

Pro. Ill, when you talk of war. 

Thu. But well, when 1 discourse of love, and peace ? 

Jul. But better, mdeed, when you hold your peace. 

\Aside. 
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Thu, What says she to my valour ? 

Pro. O, sir, she. makes no doubt of that. 

JtU. She needs not, when she knows it cowardice. [lAii. 

Thu, What says she to my birth ? 

Pro. That you are well deriv'd. 

JtU. True ; from a gentleman to a fool. [Ande 

Thu. Considers she my possessions ? 

Pro. O, ay ; and pities them. 

Thu. Wherefore ! 

Jul. That such an ass should owe them. [Mdt 

Pro. That they are out by lease. 

Jul. Here comes the Duke. 

Enter Duke. 

Duke. How now, sir Proteus ? how now, Thario ? 
Which of you saw sir Eglamour of late ? 

Thu. Not I. 

Pro. Nor I. 

Duke. Saw you my daughter ? 

Pro. Neither. 

Duke. Why, then she's fled unto that peasant Valentine; 
And Eglamour is in her company. 
'Tis true ; for friar Laurence met them both, 
As he in penance wander'd through the forest : 
Him he knew well, and guessM that it was she ; 
But, being mask'd, he was not sure of it : 
Besides, she did intend confession 
At Patrick's cell this even ; and there she was not ? 
These likelihoods coniinn her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray you, stand not to discourse, I 

But mount you presently ; and meet with me 
Upon the rising of the mountain-foot 
That leads towards Mantua, whither they are fled : 
Despatch, sweet gentlemen, and follow me. [Exit 

Thu. Why, this it is to be a peevish girl. 
That flies her fortune when it follows her : 
I'll afler ; more to be reveng'd on Eglamouf , 
Than for the love of reckless Silvia. [jEM. 

Pro. And I will follow, more for Silvia's lore. 
Than hate of Eglamour that goes with her. [Exit' 

Jul. And 1 will follow, more to cross that love. 
Than hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. [Exit 
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SCENE III. 

Frontiers of Mantua. The Forest, Enter Siltii, and 

(hulaws. 

Out. Come, come ; 
Be patient, we must bring jou to our captain. 

SiL A thousand more mischances than this one 
Have leam'd me how to brook this patiently. 

2 Out. Come, bring her away. 

X Out. Where is the gentleman that was with her ? 

3 Out. Being nimble-rooted, he hath out-run us, 
^ut Moyses, and Valerius, follow him. 

IJBo thou with her to the west end of the wood, 
There is our captain : we'll follow him that's fled ; 
The thicket is beset, he cannot 'scape. 

1 Out. Come, I must bring you to our captain's care : 
Fear not ; he bears an honourable itaind, 
And will not use a woman lawlessly. 

Sil. O Valentine, this I endure for thee. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Another part of the Forest. Enter Valentine. 

Val. How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns : 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 
And, to the nightingale's complaining notes. 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes.* 
O thou that dost inhabit in my breast, 
Leave not the mansion so long tenanUess ; 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was l^ * 
Repair me with thy presence, Silvia ; 
Thou gentle njmph, cherish thy forlorn swain i — 
What halloing, and what stir, is this to-day ? 
These are my mates, that make their wills their Taw, 
Have some unhappy passenger in chace : 
They love me well ; yet I have much to do^ 
To keep them from uncivil outrages. 
Withdraw thee, Valentine ; who's this comes here ? 

[Steps aside'. 






[61 To record aneieDtly tignified to sing. STEEV. 

t7j It ia hardly possible to point out four lines in anv of the plays of Shakf ' 

>eare, more remarlLtble for ease and elegaace. STEEvENS^ 
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Enter PWoteus, Silvia, and Julia. 

Pro, Madam, this service I have done for you, 

? Though you respect not aught your servant doth,) 
hazard life, and rescue you irom him, 
That would have forc'd your honour and your love. 
Vouchsafe me, for my meed, but one &ir look ; 
A smaller boon than this I cannot heg^ 
And less than this, I am sure, you cannot give. 

Vol, How like a dream is this 1 see and hear ! 
Love, lend me patience to forbear awhile. [Mdi. 

Sil. O miserable, unhappy that I am ! 

Pro, Unhappy, were you, madam, ere I came ; 
But, by my coming, I have made you happy. 

Sil. By thy approach thou mak'st me most unhappy. 

Jul, And me, when he approacheth to your presence. 

Sil, Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 
I would have been a breakfast to the beast. 
Rather than have false Proteus rescue me. 
O, heaven be judge, how I love Valentine, 
Whose life*s as tender to me as my soul ; 
And full as much, (for more there cannot be») 
I do detest false perjur'd Proteus : 
-Therefore begone, solicit me no more. 

Pro, What dangerous action, stood it next to death, 
Would I not undergo for one calm look ? 
O, 'tis the curse in love, and still approved, 
When women cannot love where they're belov'd. 

5*7. When Proteus cannot love where he's belov'd. 
Read over Julia's heart, thy first best love, 
For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy faith 
Into a thousand oaths ^ and all those oaths 
Descended into perjury, to love me. 
Thou hast no faith lefl now, unless thou hadst two. 
And that's far worse than none ; better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one : 
Thou counterfeit to thy true friend ! 

Pro, In love. 
Who respects friend ? 

Sil, All men but Proteus. 

Pro,' Nay, if the gentle spirit of moving wortb 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 
ru woo you like a soldier, at' arms' end ; 
And love you 'gamst the nature of love, force you. 
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&ii. O heaven ! 

Pro. I'll force thee yield to my desire. 

Val. Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch ) 
Thou friend of an ill fashion ! 

Pro. Vfdentine ! 

Fa/. Thou common friend, that's without faith or love ; 
(For such is a friend now,) treacherous man ! 
Thou hast BeguiPd my hopes ; nought hut mine eye 
Could have persuaded me : Now I dare not say 
I ihave one friend alive ; thou would'st disprove me. 
Who should he trusted now, when one's right hand 
Is perjur'd to the bosom ? Proteus, 
I am sorry, I must never trust thee more. 
Bat count the world a stranger for thy sake. 
The private wound is deepest : O time, most curst ! 
'Mongst all foes, that a friend should be the worst ! 

Proi My shame and guilt confounds me. — 
Forgive me, Valentine : if hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, ^' 

I tender it here ; I do as truly suffer, 
As e'er 1 did commit. 

FaL Then I am pajd ; • 

And once again I do receive thee honest :— 
Who by repentance is not satisfied. 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth ; for these are pleas'd ; 
By penitence the Eternal's wrath's appeaa'd : — 
And, that my love may appear plain and free, 
All that was mine in Silvia, I give thee.* 

Jul, O me, unhappy ! IFainis, 

Pro. Look to the boy. 

Val. Why, boy ! why wag ! how now ? what is the 
matter ? 
Look up ; speak. 

[8] It is, (I thinkO ▼ery odd, to give up bis mistress thus at once, without any rea-. 
nrm alleged. But our author probably followed the stories just as he found them 
in his novels as well as his histories. POPE. 

This passage either hath been much sophisticated, or is obe great |>roof that the 
noain parts of this play did not proceed from Sttalcespeare ; for it is impossible he 
<!ould make Valeotioeact and speak so much out of character, or five to Silvia so 
unnatural a behaviour, as to take no notice of this strange concession, if it had been 
made. UAKMER. 

Transfer these two lines to the end of Tburio's speech in page 63, and all is right. 
Why then should Julia faint? It is only an artifice, seemg Silvia given up to 
Valentine, to discover herself to Proteus, by a pretended mistake of the rings. One 
threat fault of this play is the haslening too abruptly, and without due preparation to 
rhe denouement, which shews that, if it be Shakespeare's, (which I cannot doubt,) it 
was one of bis very early perHnrmances. BLACKSTOK£. 

16 Vol. L L 
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Jul. O good sir, my master charg'd me 
To deliver a ring to madam Silvia ; 
Which, out of my neglect, was never done. 

Pro, Where is. that ring, boy ? 

JiiL Here 'tis : this is it. [Gifoes a ring. 

Pro. How ! let me see : 
Why this is the ring I gave to Julia. 

Jul. O, cry 3'ou mercy, sir, I have mistook ; 
This is the ring you sent to Silvia. [Sftotrs another ring. 

Pro. But, how cam'st thou by this ring ? at mj depart, 
I j^ave this unto Julia. 

JttL And Julia herself did give it me ; 
And Julia herself hath brought it hither. 

Pro. How ! Julia ! 

Jftl. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths. 
And entertained them deeply in her heart : 
How oil hast thou with perjury cleft the root ? 
O Proteus, let this habit make thee blush ! 
He thou asham'd, that 1 have took upon me 
Such an immodest raiment; if shame live 
In a disguise of love : 
.It is tlie lesser blot, modesty finds, « 
Women to change their shapes, than men their minds. 

Pro. Than men their minds ! 'tis true : O heavea I 
were man 
But constant, he were perfect : that one error 
Fills him with fa^ults ; makes him run through all sins : 
Inconstancy falls off, ere it begins : 
What is in Silvia's face, but 1 may spy 
More fresh in Julia's with a constant eye ? 

Fal. Come, come, a hand from either : 
Tjet me be blest to make this happy close' ; 
"Twere pity two such friends should be lone foes. 

Pro. Bear witness, heaven, I have my wish forever. 

Jul. And I have mine. 

Enter Out-laws, with Dvke and Tburio. 

Out. A prize, a prize, a prize ! 

Fal. Forbear, I say ; it is my lord the duke. 
Your grace is welcome to a man disgrac'<!^ 
Banished Valentine. 

Duke. Sir Valentine \ 

Thu. Yonder is Silvia ; and Silvia's mine. 
! Valt Thurio, give back, or else embrace thy death) 
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Come not within the measure of my wrath : 
Do not name Silvia thine ; if once again, 
Milan shall not behold thee. Here she stands, 
Take but possession of her with a touch ; — 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. — 

Thu. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I ; 
I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not : 
I claim her not, and therefore she is thine. 

DtJie. The more degenerate and base art thou, 
To make such means for her as thou hast done, 
And leave her on such slight conditions. — 
Now, by the honour of my ancestry, 
I do applaud thy spirit, Valentine, 
And think thee worthy of an empress' love. 
Know then, I here forget all former griefs,^ 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. — 
Plead a new state in thy unrivall'd merit. 
To which I thus subscribe, — sir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv'd ; 
Take thou tiby Silvia, for thou hast deserv'd her. 

ViaL I thank your grace ; the gift hath made me 
happy. 
1 now beseech you, for your daughter's sake. 
To grant one boon that I shall ask of you. 

Duke^ I grant it, for thine own, whate'er it be. 

Fal. These banish'd men, that 1 have kept withal , 
Are men endued with worthy qualities ; 
Forgive them what they have committed here, 
And let them be recalled from their exile : • 

They are reformed, civil, full of good, • 

And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 

Duke. Thou hast prevailed : I pardon them, and thee ; 
Dispose of them, as thou know'st their deserts. 
Come, let us go ; we will include all jars* 
With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity.* 

FaL And, as wc walk along, 1 dare be bold 
With our discourse to make your grace to smile : 
What think you of this page, my lord ? 

[9] Chrifft Id eld language frequently signified gHevaneet, wrongt. MALONS. 
h] To UuimU i9 to shut up, to etneOtde. STEEVENS. 
[al Triumpkt in tliis and many other passages of Shakespeare, signify MMnoes 
and Revels, £c 8TEEVBN9. 
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Dvke, I think the hoy hath grace in him ; be hluahee. 

Val. I warrant you, my lord ; more grace than hoy. 

Duke, What mean you hy that saying ? 

VaL Please you, I'll tell you as we pass sdong^ 
That you will wonder, what hath fortuned.-— 
Come, Proteus ; 'tis your penance, hut to hear 
The story of your loves discovered : 
That done, our day of marriage shall he yours ; 
One feast, one house^ one mutual happinesSr [Extmiil 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



OF this play tbere is a tradition, preserved by Mr. 
Rowe, that it was written at the command of Qjueen Eli- 
zabeth, who was so delighted with the character of Fal- 
staff, that she wished it to be diffused through more plays ; 
but suspecting that it might pall by continued uniformity, 
directed the poet to diversify his manner, by Viewing 
him in love. No task is harder than that of writing to 
the ideas of another. Shakespeare knew what the queen, 
if the story be true, seems not to have known, that by 
any real passion of tenderness, the selfish craft, the care- 
less jollity, and the lazy luxury of Falstaff must have suf- 
fered so much abatement, th&t little of his former cast 
would have remained. Falstaff could not love, but by 
ceasing to be Falstaff. He could only counterfeit love, 
and his professions could be prompted, not by the love of 
pleasure, but of money. Thus the poet approached, as 
aear as he could, to the work enjoined him ; yet having 
perhaps in the former plays completed his own idea, 
seems not to have been able to give Falstaff all his for- 
mer power of entertainment. 

This comedy is remarkable for the variety and number 
of the personages, who exhibit more characters appro- 
priated and discriminated, than perhaps can be found in 
amy other play. 

Whether Shakespeare was the first that produced ujioii 
the English stage the effect of language distorted and de- 
praved by provincial or foreign pronunciation, I cannot 
certainly decide. This mode of forming ridiculous cha- 
racters can confer praise only on him, who originally dis- 
covered it, for it requires not much of either wit or judg- 
ment : its success must be derived almost wholly from the 
player, but its power in a skilful mouth, even he that de- 
spises it, is unable to resist. 

The conduct of this drama is deficient ; the action be- 
pos and ends oflen before the conclusion, and the differ- 
ent parts might change place without inconvenience ; but' 
Its general power, that power by which all works of ge* 
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niufi shall finally be tried, is. such, that perhaps it never 
yet had reader or spectator, who did not think it too soon 
at the end. Johnsoit. 

A few of the incidents in this comedy noight have been 
taken from an old translation of H Pecorone by Gioyanni 
Fiorentino. I have lately met with the same stdry in a 
veiy contemptible performance, intitled. The fortunate^ 
the deceivedy and the unfortunate Lcyoers. Of this book, as 
I am told, there are several impressions ; but that in 
which I read it was published in 1632, quarto. A some- 
what similar story occurs in Piacevoli Notti di Straparola, 
Xott. 4a. Fav. 4a. Steevens, 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

Sir John Falstaff 

Feitton. 

Shallow, a country justice 

Slender, cowin to l^uUlow. 

M-' p!ge ' I ^"^^ g^tlimuin dwelling at Windsor. 

William Page, a boyy son to Mr. Page, 

Sir Hugh Evans, a Welch parson. 

Dr. Caius, a French physician. 

Host of the Garter Inn, 

Bardolfu, ^ 

Pistol, > followers of Falst(^, 

Nym, ) 

Robin, page to Falstaff, 

Simple, servant to Slender, 

RuoBir, servant to Dr. Caius. 

Mrs. Ford. 

Mrs, Page. 

Mrs, Anne Page, her daughter^ in love with Fenton, 

Mrs, QjaiCKLT, servant to Dr, Caius. 

Servants to Page^ Ford^ <J-c. 
SCENE f Windsor ; and the parts adjacent. 
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MERRY WIVES OP WINDSOR. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. — Windsor. Before Page's house. Enter Jus- 
tice Shallow, Slender, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

I^allow. 

oiR Hugh, persuade me not ; I will make a Star-cham- 
ber matter of it : If he were twenty «5ir John Falstaffa, 
he shall not abuse Robert Shallow, Esquire. 

iSlen. In the county of Gloster, justice of peace, and 
coram. 

i^taL Ay, cousin Slender, and Cust-alorum. 

Slen. Ay, and raiolornm too ; and a gentleman born, 
master parson ; who writes himself a rm%cro; in any bill. 
warrant, quittance, or obhgation, armigero. 

Sfud. Ay, that I do ; and have done any time theso. 
three hundred years. 

S^n. All his successors, gone before him, have done't: 
and all his ancestors, that come afler him, may : they 
may give the dozen white luces in their coat. 

Shal. It is an old coat. 

Eva, The dozen white louses do become an old coat 
well ; it agrees well, passant : it is a familiar beast to 
man, and signifies — ^love. 

I^L The luce is the fresh fish ; the salt fish is an old 
coat.* 

Slen. 1 may quarter, coz ? 

Shal. You may, by marrying. 

[1] Our author here alludes to the arms of Sir Thomaa Lucy, who is said to bav^ 
prosecuted him in the younger part of his life for a misfjemeanor, and wlio is sup- 
posed to be pointed at under the character of Justice iShallow. The text, however. 
by some carelesncss of the printer or transcriber, has been so corrupted, that th« 
passage, as it stands at present, seems inexplicable. MALONE. 

Mr. William Oldys (Korroy King at Arms, and well known from the share he had 
in eompiling the Blographia Britannica, among the collections which he left for a 
/.(/*« q/^S.4o*ei/)earf)ol»£erve3, that— " there was a very aged gentleman living i» 
the oeighbourhood of h'tratford, (where he died 6fty years since) who had not only 
feeard, from several old people in that town, of Shakespeare's transgression, but coiiM 
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Eva. It is marring, indeed, if he quarter it. 

Shal, Not a whit. 

Eva. Yes, py'r-lady ; if he has a quarter of your coat, 
there is but three skirts for yourself, in my simple con- 
jectures : but this is all one : If sir John Falstaff hare 
committed disparagements unto you, I am of the churchy 
md will he glad to do my benevolence, to make atone- 
ments and compromises between you. 

ShaL The council shall hear it ; it is a riot. 

Eva. It is not meet the council hear a riot ; there is 
!u> fear of Got in a riot : the council, look you, shall de- 
sire to hear the fear of Got, and not to hear a riot ; take 
your vizaments in that. 

ShaL Ha ! o' my life, if I were young again, the sword 
'hould end it. ; 

Eva. It is petter that friends is the sword, and end it: 
iiui there is also another device in my prain, which, per* 
.idvonturc, prings goot discretions with it : There is Anne 
Pasfo, which is daughter to master George Page, which 
is j)reUy virginity. 

SI en. Mistress Anne Page ? she has brown hair, and 
speaks small like a woman. 

Eva. It is that fery person for all the 'orld, as jost 
:i3 you will desire ; and seven hundred pounds of monies, 
and gold, and silver, is her grandsire, upon bis death's 
')ed (Got deliver to a joyful resurrections !) give, when 
-she is able to overtake seventeen years old : it were a 
-oot motion, if we leave our pribbles and prabblcs, and 

i-emember the first stanza of the bitter ballad, trbich, repeating to one of his ac- 
<,uaiutance, he preserved it in Trriting ; and here it is, neither beUer Bor worse. 
liut faithfully transcribed from the copy which his relation very courteously com- 
>p.:Dioatedtome: 

'* A parliement member, a justice of peace, 
** At home a poor scare-crowe, at London an asse. 
** IflowBieisLucy,assomefolkemJscaIle it, % * • 

*• Then Lucy is lowsie whatever befall it : 
" He thinks himselfe greate, 
" Tet an asse in his state, 
" We allow by his ears but with asses to mate. 
•• If Lucy is lonrsie, as some volke miscalleit, 
" Sing lowsie Lucy, whatever befall it." 

- (Joutemptible as this performance must now appear, at the lime when it wis 
'N ritten it might have bad sufficient power to irritate a vain, weak, and vindictive 
:na^i9trate ; especially as it was affixed to several of his park-gates, and coose 
l^ueotly published among his neighbours. It may be remarked likewise, that the 
^inwlc on which it turns, occurs in the first scene of the Meny fVivetof &i»dtor.^' 
I may add, that the veracity of the late Mr. Oldys has never been impeached ; uh' 
I is not very probable that a ballad should be forged, from which an uDdiscoT«re<f 
■*a;; coulil dferive no triumph over anjiquarian credulif v . STEE V 
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desire a marriage oetween master Abraham, and mistress 
Amie Page. 

Shal, Did her grandsire leave her seven hundred 
pound ? 

Eva, Ay, and her father is make her a petter penny. 

ShaL I know the young gentlewoman ; she has good gifts- 

Eva, Seven hundred pounds, and possibilities, is goot 
gifts. 

Shal. • Well, let us see honest master Page : Is Falstaff 
there ? 

Eva, Shall I teJl you a lie ? I do despise a liar, as I do 
despise one that is fiilse ; or, as I despise one that is not 
true. The knight, sir John, is there ; and, I beseech 
you, he ruled by your well-willers. I will peat the door 
[knocks] for master Page. — What, hoa ! Got pless your 
house here ! 

Page, Who's there ? 

Enter Page. 

Eva, Here is Got's plessing, and your friend, and jus- 
tice Shallow : and here young master Slender ; that, por- 
adventures, shall tell you another tale, if matters grow to 
your likings. 

Page, 1 am glad to see your worships well : I thank 
you for my venison, master Shallow. 

«S^. Master Page, I am glad to see you ; Much good 
do it your good heart ! I wished your venison better ; it 
was ill kill'd : — ^How doth good mistress Page ? — and I 
thank you always with my heart, la ; with my heart. 

Page, Sir, I thank you. 

Shal, Sir, I thank you ; by yea and no, I do. 

Page, I am glad to see you, good master Slender. 

Slen, How does your fallow greyhound, sir ? I heard 
say, he was outrun on Cotsale. 

Page, It could not be judg'd, sir. ■• 

Slen, You'll not confess, you'll not confess.' 

S/w/. That he will not ; — 'tis your fault, 'tis your fault : 
— 'Tis a good dog. 

Page, A cur, sir. 

SJial, Sir, he's a good dog, and a fair dog : Can there be 
more said ? he is good, and feir. — Is sir John Falstaff here ? 

Page, Sir, he is within ; and I would I could do a good 
office between you. 

Eva, ft is spoke as a Christian ought to speak. . J 
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Shal, He hath wrong'd me, master Page. 

Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it. ^ 

Shal. If it be coufess'd, it is not redress'd ; is noi that 
so, master Page / He hath wrong'd me ; — indeed, he 
hath ; — at a word, he hath ; — beheve me : Robert Shal- 
low, Esquire, saith, he is wrong'd. 

Page. Here comes sir John. 

Enter Sir John Falstaff, Bardolph, Ntm, and Pistol. 

Fal. Now, master Shallow ; you'll complain of me to 
the king ? 

Shal, Knight, you have beaten my men, killed my deer, 
and broke open my lodge.* 

Fal. But not kissM your keeper's daughter. 

I^al. Tut, a pin \ this shall be answer'd. 

Fal. I will answer it straight ; — I have done all this : — 
That is now answer'd. 

Shal, The council shall know this. 

Fal. 'Twere better for you, if it were known in coun- 
sel ; you'll be laugh'd at. 

Ev. Pauca verba, sir John, good worts. 

Fal. Good worts !• good cabbage. — Slender, I broke 
your head ; What matter have you against me ? 

Slen. Marry, sir, I have matter in my head against you ; 
and against your coney-catching rascals, Bardolph^ Nym, 
and Pistol. They carried me to the tavern, and made me 
drunk, and afterwards picked my pocket. 

Bard. You Banbury cheese I* 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. 

Pist. How now, Mephostophilus ?* 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. 

JSTym, SUce, I say ; pauca^ pauca ; slice ! that's my hu- 
mour^ 

Slen, Where's Simple, my man ? can you tell, cousin ? 

Eva. Peace, I pray you ! Now let us understand . 
There is three umpires in this matter, as I understand : 
that is, master Page, fidelicet, master Ps^e ; and there 

[2] This probably alludes to some real iocideDt, at that time well kmywii. 

JOHK80K. 

[31 Wortt was the ancient name for all the cabbage kind. STEEY. 

[4J This is said in allusion to the thin carcase erf" Slender. The same thoii|M oe- 
fturs in Jack Dntm's Entertatnment, 1601 : *' Put off* your clothes, and you un UkM 
» Banbury cheese,— nothing but paring.** STEEVENS. 

(•*>] This is the name of a spirit, or familiar, in the old story boolc of Sfr JaAh Fmo- 
**. or jQhu Faust : to whom our author alludes, Act II. sc. 3. , T. WARTON 
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I myself, JUeltcet^ myself; and the three party is, lastly 
ad finally, mine host of the Garter. 

Page. We three, to hear it, and end it between them. 

Eva. Fery goot : I will make a prief of it in my note- 
ook ; and we will aflerwards 'ork upon the cause with 
9 great discreetly as we can. 

Fal. Pistol— 

Pist. He hears with ears. 

Eva. The tevil and his tam ! What phrase is this, He 
ears voith ear ? Why, it is affectations. 

Fal. Pistol, did you pick master Slender's purse ? 

Slen. Ay, by these gloves, did he, (or I would I might 
ever come in mine own great chamber again else,) of 
»ven groats in mill-sixpences, and two Edward shovel- 
oards, that cost me two shilling and two pence a-piece 
f Yead Miller, by these gloves. 

Fal. Is this true, Pistol ? 

Eva. No ; it is false, if it is a pick-purse. 

Fist. Ha, thou mountain-foreigner ! — Sir John, and 

master mine, 
combat challenge of this latten bilboe :^ 
^ord of denial in thy labras here ;^ 
Vord of denial : frotii and scum, thou ly'st. 

Slen. By these gloves, then, 'twas he. 

Nym. Be advised, sir, and pass good humours : I will 
aty, marry trap* with you, if you run the nuthook's 
nmour on me ; that is the very note of it. 

t^en. By this hat, then he in the red face had it : for 
!iough I cannot remember what I did when you made me 
runk, yet I am not altogether an ass. 

Fal. What say you. Scarlet and John ?* 

Bard. Why, sir, for my part, I say, the gentleman had 
runk himself out of his five sentences. 

Eva. It is his five senses : fye, what the ignorance is ! 

Bard. And being fap, sir, was, as they say, cashier'd ; 
nd 80 conclusions pass'd the careires. 

[6] Pistol, seeing Slender such a slim, puny wight, would intimate, that be is a? 

ab as a plate of that compound metal, which Is called l^ten : and which vk as, ai we 

re tidd, the (dd oriehale. THEOBALD. 

latten may signiiry no more than as ihiM at a lath. STEEVENS. 

[7] I suppose it should rather be read—* Word qf denial in my labras hear \'—i. e 

tmr the word of denial in my lips. Thau ly*st. JOHNSON. 

[91 Wben a man was caught in his own stratagem, I suppose the exdamatioa of 

isuft wa s ■ ma rry, trap ! JOHNSON. 

[9] The names of two of Robin Hood^s companions ; but the humour consists in 

le allnsioD to Bardolph*s rtdfhu ; coDceroing which see The Second Part t^Xing 

tta^ir- WARBURTON. 
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SUn. Ay, you spake in Latin then too ; bat 'tis no 
matter : I'll ae'er be drunk whilst I live again, but ia 
honest, civil, godly company, for this trick : if I be 
drunk, I'll be drunk ivith those that have the fear of God, 
and not with drunken knaves. 

Eva. So Cot 'udgre me, that is a virtuous mind. 

Fal, You hear all these matters denied, gentlemen \ 
you hear it. 

Enter Mistress An'ne Page, tiiih imne ; Mistress Ford ani 

Mistress Page following, 

Pafre. Nay, daughter, carry the wine in ; we'll drink 
within. [Exit Aniye Page. 

Sleti. O heaven ! this is mistress Anne Page. 

Pasc, How now, mibtress Ford ? 

Fal. Mis*tress h ord, by my troth, you are Tery well 
met : by \oiir Icavo, good mistress. [JSTtWng her. 

Page. Wife, biti these gentlemen welcome :-^ome, 
we have a hot vei!Js(*b pasty to dinner : come, gentlemen, 
I hope wc sliall drink down all unkindness. 

[Exeunt all but Shal. Slend. and Evans. 

Slen, I had rather than forty shillings, I had my book 
of songs and sonnets here : — 

Enter Simple. 

How now, Simple ! Where have you been ? I must wait 
im myself, must I ? You have not T%e Book of RiddUs 
about you, have you ? 

Sim. Book of Riddles ! why, did you not lend it to 
Alice Shortcake, upon AUhallowmas last, a fortnight afore 
3Iichaelmas ? 

Shal. Come, coz ; come, coz ; we stay for you. A 
word with you, coz : marry, this, coz ; There is, as 
'twere, a tender, a kind of tender, made afar off by sir 
Hugh here ; — Do you understand me ? 

Slen. Ay, sir, you shall find me reasonable ; if it be so, 
1 shall do that that is reason. 

Shal. Nay, but understand me. 

(S/tfn. So I do, sir. 

Eva. Give ear to his motions, master Slender : I will 
description the matter to you, if you be capacity of it 

Slen. "S^jy I will do as my cousin Shallow says : I pray 
you, pardon me ; he's a justice of peace in his anmtrf 
simple though I stand here. 
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Eva. But tHiS 18 not the question ; the qaestioQ is con- 
ceming your marriage. 

ShaL Ay, there's the point, sir. 

E}va. Marry is it ; the very pomt of it ; to mistress 
Anne Page. 

Slen, Why, if it be so, I wffl marry her, upon any rea- 
sonable demands. 

Eva, But can you affection the 'oman ? Let us com* 
mand to know that of your mouth, or of your lips ; fop 
divers philosophers hold, that the Ups is parcel of the 
mouth ; — Therefore, precisely, can you carry your good 
mU to the maid ? 

Shed. Cousin Abraham Slender, can you lore her ? 

Slen. I hope, sir, — I will do, as it shall become one that 
would do reason. 

Eva. Nay, Grot's lords and his ladies, you must speak 
possitable, if you can carry her your desires towards her^ 

Shal. That you must: Will you, upon good dowry> 
marry her ? 

Slen. I will do a greater thing than that, upon your re- 
quest, cousin, in any reason. 

Shal. Nay, conceive me, conceive me, sweet coz ; what 
I do, is to pleasure you, coz ; Can you love the maid ? 

Slen. I will marry her, sir, at your request ; but if 
there be no great love in the beginning, yet heaven may 
decrease it upon better acquaintance, when we are mar- 
ried, and have more occasion to know one another : I 
hope, upon fkmiliarity will grow more contempt : but if 
you say, marry Acr, I will marry her, that I am freely 
dissolved, and dissolutely. 

Epa. It is a fery discretion answer ; save, the faul' is 
in the 'ort dissolutely : the 'ort is, according to our mean- 
ing, resolutely; — his meaning is good. 

ShaL Ay, I think my cousin meant well. 

Slen. Ay, or else I would I might be hanged, la. 

Re-enter Anke Page. 
ShaL H?re comes feir mistress Anne :— 'Would I wefe 
young, for your sake, mistress Anne ! 

Anne. The dinner is on the table ; my father desires 
your worship's company. 

Shal. I will wait on him, fair mistress Anne. 
Eva. Od's plessed will! I will not be absence at the 
ijrrace. [Exe. Shal. and Sir H Evans. 

17 Vol. I. 
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Anne. Will't please your worship to come in, sir ? 

Slen. No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily ; I am very 
well. 

Anne. The dinner attends you, sir. 

Slen. I am not a-hungry, I thank you, forsooth : — Go, 
sirrali, for all you are my man, g^, wait upon my coaflin 
Shallow : [Ex. Simp.] A justice of peace sometime may 
be beholden to his friend for a man : — I keep but three 1 
men and a boy yet, till my mother be dead : But what , 
though ? yet I live like a poor gentleman bom. 

Anne. I may not go in without your worship : they will 
not sit, till you come. 

Slen. riaith, Til eat nothmg: I thank you as much as 
though I did. 

Anne. I pray you, sir, walk in. 

Slen. I had rather walk here, I thank you : I bruised 
my shin the other day with playing at sword and dagger 
with a master of fence, three veneys* for a dish of stew- 
ed prunes ; and, by my troth, I cannot abide the smell of 
hot meat since. — ^Why do your dogs bark so ? be there 
bears i' the town ? 

^fi72c. I think there are, sir ; I heard them talked of. 

Slen. I love the sport well; .but I shall as soon quarrel 
at it, as any man in England : — You are afraid, if you see 
the bear loose, are you not ? 

Anne. Ay, indeed, sir. 

Slen. That's meat and drink to me now : I have seen 
Sackerson loose twenty times ; and hare taken him by 
the chain : but I warrant you, the women have so cried 
and shrieked at it, that it pass'd :* but women, indeed, 
cannot abide 'em; they are very ill-favoured, rough 
things. 

lie-enter Page. 

Page. Come, gentle master Slender, come ; we stay 
for you. 

Slen, I'll eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 

Page. By cock and pye, you shall not cho6se, sir:— 
come, come. 

Slen. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

[1] i. e. three venues, Fr. Three diflTereht set-to's, bouU, (or Mis, as Mr. lia- 
lone, perhaps more properly, explains the t^ord.) a technical term. 8TE. 

[2] Itptut*d or tkit pastes, was a way of spAakiog customary heretofore, to ftp}- 
■7 the excess, or extraordinarjf degree of any thing. The sentence eomplettd 
would be. This passes alt expression^ or perhaps. This passes oil things. We llBl 
Msstpassing welt, passing strange, WARBUKTOK. 
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Page. Come on, sir. 

SUn, Mistress Anne, yourself shall go first 

Anne. Not I, sir ; pray you, keep on. 
. Slen. Truly, I will not go first ; truly, la : I will not do 
you that wrong. 

Anne. I pray you, sir. 

SUn. I'll rather be unmannerly, than troublesome ; you 
do yourself wrong, indeed, la. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

The same. Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Eva. Go your ways, and ask of Dr. Caius' house, which 
is the way : and there dwelb one mistress Quickly, which 
is in the manner of his nurse, or his dry nurse, or his 
cook, or his l^undiy, his washer, and his wringer. 

Sim. Well, sir. 

Eva. Nay, it is petter yet : — give her this letter ; for 
it is a 'oman that altogether's acquaintance with mistress 
Anne Page ; and the letter is, to desire and require her 
to solicit your master's desires to mistress Anne Page : I 
pray you, be gone ; I will make an end of my dinner ; 
there's pippins and cheese to come. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

A room in the Garter Inn. Enter Falstaff, Host, Bar- 
DOLFH, Nym, Pistol, and Robin. 

Fal. Mine host of the Garter, — 

Host. What says my bully-rook V speak scholarly, and 
wisely. 

Fal. Truly, mine host, I must turn away some of my 
followers. 

Host. Discard, bully Hercules ; cashier : let them wag ; 
trot, trot. 

Fal. I sit at ten pounds a week. 

Host. Thou'rt an emperor, Caesar, Keisar, and Phee- 
zar. I will entertain Bardolph ; he shall draw,^ he shall 
tap : said I well, bully Hector ? 

[3} The latter part of this compound title is taken from the rookt at the game 
of cbesa. ST£E\ ENS Bvlly-rook seems to have been the reading of some edi- 
tions: in others it is bully-rocJ:. Mr. Steevens's explanation of it as alluding to 
cbeas-men, is right. But Shakespeare might possibly have given it buUjr-recl;, as 
rock is the true name of these men, which u softened or corrupted into rook* Ther^ 
ii seemingly more humour in buUy^roclr. WHALLET. 
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FaL Do so, good mine host. 

Host. I have spoke ; let him follow : Let me see thee 
froth, and lime :^ I am at a word ; follow. [Exit, 

FaL Bardolph, follow him ; a tapster is a good trade : 
An old cloak makes a new jerkin ; a withered serving- 
man, a fresh tapster : Go ; adieu. 

Bard. It is a life that I have desired : I will thrive. [£3;. 

Pist, O base Gongarian wight! wilt thou the spigot 
wield ?* 

Nym. He was gotten in drink : Is not the humour con- 
ceited ? His mind is not heroic, and there's the humour of it. 

FaL I am glad I am so acquit of this tinder-box ; his 
thefls were too open : his filching was like an unskilful 
singer, he kept not time. 

^ym. The good humour is, to steal at a minute!8 rest. 

Pist. Convey, the wise it call : Steal ! fob ; a fico for 
the phrase ! 

FaL Well, sirs, I am almost out at heels. 

Pist, Why then, let kibes ensue. 

Fal, There is no remedy ; I must coney-catch ; I must 
)hifl. 

Pist. Young ravens must have food. 

FaL Which of you know Ford of this town ? 

Pist. I ken the wight ; he is of substance good. 

FaL My honest lads, I will tell you what f am about. 

Pist. Two yards, and more. 

Fal. No quj{>8 now, Pistol ; indeed, I am in the waist 
two yards about : out I am now about no waste ; I am 
about thrill. Briefly, I do mean to make love to Ford's 
wife ; I spy entertainment in her ; she discourses, she 
carves, she ^ives the leer of invitation : I can construe 
the action of her familiar style ; and the hardest voice 
of her behaviour, to be EngUsh'd rightly, is, lamiir 
John Falstqff'^s. 

Pist, He hath studied her well, and translated her 
well ; out of honesty into English. 

JVym. The anchor is deep : Will that humour pass ? 

FaL Now, the report goes, she has all the rule of her 
husband's purse ; she hath legions of angels. 

[4] Frothing beer, and timing sack, were triclu practised io the timea of Shake* 

Seare. The first was dooe by putting soap into the bottom of tiia fankatd ' 
Bf drow the beer ; the other, by mixing time with the sack (i. e. ahenr) to i 
it sparkle in tbe glass. STEEVENS. 
[b] This is a parody on a line in one of the old bombast plays. 8TESV. 
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PisU As many devils entertain ; and, To /i«r, Ityy^ say I. 

Nym. The humour rises ; it is good : humour me the 
angels. 

Fal. I have writ me here a letter to her : and here 
another to Page's wife ; who even now gave me good 
ejes too, examin'd my parts with most judicious eyUads : 
sometimes the heam of her view gilded my foot, some-^ 
times my portly helly. 

Pist, Then did the sun on dung-hill shine. 

JV*ym. I thank thee for that humour.^ 

Fal, O, she did so course o'er my exteriors with such 
a greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did seeA 
to scorch me up like a burning glass ! — ^Here's another 
letter to her : she bears the purse too ; she is a region in 
Ghiiana,' all gold and bounty. I will be 'cheater^ to 
ihem both, and they shall be exchequers to me ; they 
shall be my East and West Indies, and I wiU trade to 
them both. — Go, bear thou this letter to mistress Page ; 
and thou this to mistress Ford : — we will thrive, lads, we 
wUl thrive. 

Pist, Shall I sir Pandarus of Troy become. 
And by my side wear steel ? then, Lucifer take all ! 

Nym. I will run no base humour : here, take the hu- 
mour letter ; I will keep the 'haviour of reputation. 

Fal. Hold, sirrah, bear you these letteYfl tightly ; 
Sail like my pinnace, to these golden shores. \To Rob. 
—Rogues, hence, avaunt ! vanish like hail-stones, go ; 
Trudge, plod, away, o' the hoof; seek shelter, pack ! 
Falstaff will learn the humour of this age. 
French thrift; you rogues ; myself^ and skirted page. 

[Exeunt Falstapp and Robin. 

rci What distioguishes the language of Nym, from that of the other attendants oti 
FUBtaff, is the constant repetition of this phrase. In the time of Shakespeare such an 
aflbetation seMos to have been sufficient to mark a character. 8TE£ V£NS. 

[7] If the tracKtion be true, (as I doubt not but it is,) of this play being wiote at 
mieeo Elizabeth^s command, this passage, perhaps, may furnish a probable conjec- 
ture that it could not appear till after the year 1598. The mention of Guiana, then 
so lately discovered to the English, was a yetj happy compliment to Sir Walter 
Ri^eigh, who did not begin his expedition for South America till 1595, and returned 
from it in 1596, with an advantageous account of the great wealth of Guiana. Such 
ao address of the poet was likely, I Imagine, to have a proper impression on the 
people, when the intelligence of such a golden country was fresh in their minds, and 
«aTe them expectations of immense gain. THEOBALD. 

[81 The same ioke is intended here, as in The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, 
Act II: — •♦ I will bar no honest man my house, nor no c/keater."-— By which is 
meant Eieheator, an officer in th.9 Eschenuer, in no good repite with the common 
paopte. WARBURTON. 
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Pist Let vultures gripe thy guts !' for gourd, and fuf- 
1am holds,* 
And high and low beguiles the rich and poor : 
Tester I'll have in pouch. When thou shalt lack, 
Base Phrygian Turk ! 

J^Tym. I have operations in my head, which be humours 
df revenge. 

Pist. Wilt thou revenge ? 

JVym. By welkin, and her star ! 

Pist. With wit, or steel ? 

JVym. With both the humours, I : 
f will discuss the humour of this love to Page. 

Pist, And 1 to Ford shall eke unfold. 
How Falstaff, varlet vile. 
His dove will prove, his g^ld will hold. 
And his soft couch defile. 

Nym. My humour shall not cool : I will incense Page 
to deal with poison ; I will possess him with yellowness,* 
for the revolt of mien is dangerous : that is my true 
humour. 

Pist. Thou art the Mars of malcontents : I second 
thee ; troop on. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

A Room in Dr: Caius' house. Enter Mrs. Quickly, 

Simple, and Rugby. 

Qute. What ; John Rugby ! — ^I pray thee, go to the 
casement, and see if you can see my master, master Doc- 
tor Caius, coming : if he do, i'faith, and find any body in 
the house, here will be an old abusing of God's patience, 
and the king's English. 

Rug. I'll gfo watch. 

Qmc. Go ; and we'll have a posset for't soon at night, 
in ^th, at the latter end of a sea-coal fire. [Exit Rug.] 
An honest, willing, kind fellow, as ever servant shall 
come in house withal ; and. I warrant you, no tell-tale, 

[9] Thii hemistich is a burlesque on a passage in TambwlaiMt^ or Ttu Sc^ian 
Ske:fiiera^ of which play a more particular account is given in one of the notes ta 
Hutry IV. Part 11. Act II. STEB VENS. 

[1] Pullain h a eant term for false dice, high and Um. Torriano, in his Italian 
dictionary, interprets PUe by/^iffe <(tee, high and low men, high^ttHams and Ion 
jyaiamt. WARBURTON. 

* Gourds were probably dice in which a secret cavi^ had been mt/dfyfnllanu 
those which had been loaded with a smiUI bit of lead. High mem and low men, wh!c& 
were likewise cant terms, explain themseWei. High numbers on the dice, at ha- 
zard, are from five to twelve, inclusive : lom, from aces to four. M JLLONE*. 

12] refA^nmetf is jealoosy. JOHVSON. 
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nor no breed-bate :* his worst feult is, that he is given to 
prayer ; he is something peevish that way : but no body 
but has his fault ; — ^but let that pass. Peter Simple, you 
say your name is ? 

Sim, Ay, for fault of a better. 

Qutc. And master Slender's your master ? 

Sim, Ay, forsooth. 

Quic. Does he not wear a great round beard, like ^a 
glover'^ paring-knife ? 

Sim. No, forsooth : he hath but a little wee face,^ 
with a httle yellow beard ; a Cain-coloured beard.* 

Quic, A soflly-sprighted man, is he not ? 

Sim, Ay, forsooth :' but he is as tall a man of his hands, 
as any is between this and his head ; he hath fought with 
a warrener. 

^ic. How say you ? — O, I should remember him ; 
Does he not hold up his head, as it were ? and strut in 
his ^t ? 

Sim. . Yes, indeed, does he. 

Quic. Well, heaven send Anne Page no worse for- 
tnne ! — Tell master parson Evans, I will do what I can 
for your master : Anne is a good giri, and I wish — 

Re-erUer Rugby. 

Hug. Out, alas ! here comes my master. 

Quic. We shall all be shent :* Run in here, good young 
man ; go into this closet. [I^uts Simple in tJie closet^ 

He will not stay long. — What, John Rugby ! John, what, 
John, I say !— Go, John, go, inquire for my master ; I 
doubt, he be not well, that he comes not home : — and 
dgwtiy doxin^ adown-a, ^c. [Singi. 

Enter Doctor Caius.. 

Caius. Vat is you sing ? I do not like dese toys : Pray 
you, go and vetch me in my closet un hoUtier verd ;^ a box, 
a green-a box ; Do intend vat I speak ? a green-a box. 

[3] Bate is an obsolete word, signtryin' strife, contention. 8TEEVENS. 

[4] Wte^ in tlie northern dialect, sigoiSos very little. Thus, in tbe Scottish pro* 
▼erb that apolo^zes for a little woman's marriage with a big man :->** A wtt mouse 
will creep, under a miclcle cornstack." COLLINS. 

LUtU wu implies something extremely diminutive, and is a very common vulgtar 
idiom in the Ndrth. Wet alone, has only the signification of Utile. Thus Cleve- 
land : — " A Torlcshire wee hU, longer than a mile."— Tbe proverb is, a mile and • 
net bii : i. e. about a league and a half. RITSON. 

J '5] Cain and Judas, in the tapestries and pictures of old, were represented with 
(f( " 



yellow beards. THEOBALD. 

In an age, when but a small part of the nation could read, ideas were frequently 
borrowed from representations in painting or tapes^. STEE YENS. 

Sktnt, i. e. scolded, roughly treated. STEEVENS. 

BoitiXT in French sigDifles a case of sutgeon*s instruments. GREY. 
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Qutc. Aj, forsooth, PU fetch it you. I am glad he 
went not in himself : if he had foond the young man, he 
would have been hom-mad. [Aside. 

Cdius, Fe,fe,feyfe! ma foiy il fait fort chaud. Je m'en 
vais a la Coury—la grande qffuin, 

Quic. Is it this, sir ? 

Cairn, ^Oui ; mettre le au mon pocket ; Dqpeche^ quick- 
ly : — Vere is dat knave Rugby ? 

Qutc. What, John Rugby ! John ! 

J^ti^. Here, sir. 

Caius/ You are John Rugby, and you are Jack Rug- 
by : Come, take-a your rapier, and come afler my heel 
to de court. 

Rug, 'Tis ready, sir, here in the porch. 

Caius. By my trot, I tarry too long : — Od's me ! Qu^ay 
j^aublid ? dere is some simples in my closet, dat I viU not 
for the yarld I shall leave behind. 

Quic, Ah me ! he'll find the young man there, and 
be mad. 

Cains, O diable^ diable ! vat is in my closet ?-— Vil- 
laine ! larron ! — Rugby, my rapier. \Pvlling Sim. ou%k 

Quic, Good master, be content. 

Gnus. Verefore shall I be content-a ? 

^ic. The young man is an honest man. 

Gztus. Vat shall de honest man do in my closet ? dere 
is no honest man dat shall come in my closet. 

Qutc. 1 beseech you, be not so flegmatic ; hear the 
truth of it : He came of an e^rrand to me froln parson Hugh. 

CoAus. Veil. 

iSim. Ay, forsooth, to desire her to— 

Qutc. Peace, I pray you. ' 

Caius, Peace -a your tongue : — Speak-a your tale. 

Sim, To desire this honest genUe woman, your maid, 
to speak a good word to mistress Anne Page for my mas- 
ter, in the way of marriage. 

Qutc. This is all, indeed, la ; but V\\ ne'er put my fin- 
ger in the fire, and need not. 

* Caius, Sir Hugh send-a you ? — Rugby, baillez me some 
paper : — Tarry you a little-a while. [Writes, 

Qutc. I am glad he is so quiet : if he had been tho- 
roughly moved, you should have heard him so loud, and 
so melancholy ; — But notwithstanding, man, I'll do j'our 
master what good I can : and the very yea and the no 
Wkifk the French doctor^ my master, — I niay call him my 
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master, look you, for I keep his house ; and I wash, 
wring, brew, bake, scour, dress meat and drink, make 
the beds, and do all myself; — ^ 

Sim. ^Tisa great charge, to come under one oody's hand. 

Qudc. Are you avis'd o' that ? you shall find it a great 
chaige : and to be up early and down late ;• — but notwith- 
standing, (to tell you in your ear ; 1 would have no words 
of it ;) my master himself is in love with mistress Anne 
Page : but notwithstanding that, — ^I know Anne's mind, — 
that's neither here nor there. 

Caitis. You jack'nape ; give -a das letter to sir Hugh ; 
by gar, it is a shallenge : I vill cut his troat in de park ; 
and I yill teach a scurvy jack-a-nape priest to meddle or 
make : — ^you may be gone ; it is not good you tany 
here :— by gar, I vill cut all his two stones ; by gar, he 
shaU not have a stone to trow at his dog. l&it Sim. 

Quic. Alas, he speaks but for his friend. 

Catus. It is no matter-a for dat : — do not you tell-a 
me, dat I shall have Anne Page for myself ?— by gar, 1 
vill kill de Jack priest f and I have appointed mine host 
of de Jarterre to measure our weapon : — By gar, I vill 
myself have Anne Page. 

Quic. Sir, the maid loves you, and all shall be well : 
we must give folks leave to prate : What, ^e good- 
jer !• 

Caius. Rugby, come to de court vit me : — By gar, if I 
have not Anne Page, I shall turn your head out of my 
door : — Follow my heels, Rugby. [Ex. Cai. 4* Ruo. 

Quic. You shall have An fool's-head of your own. No, 
I know Anne's mind fo( that : never a woman in Windsor 
knows more of Anne's mind than I do ; nor can do more 
more than I do with her, I thank heaven. 

Fenton. [Within.] Who's within there, ho ? 

Quic. Who's there, I trow ? Come near the house, I 
pray you. 

Enter Fenton. 

Fent, How now, good woman ; how dost thou ? 

Qtiic. The better, that it pleases your good worship to 
ask. 

rsl Jodr, io our autbor'i time, was a term of contempt MALONE. 

r9j She meamto say—** the fo«/ere/* i. e. morbus QaUicus^ STEEV. 

Mrs. Quickly scarcely ever pronounces a hard word rightly. Ooodjer and Ooo^ 
gear were in our author's time common corruptions of goujert ; and in the books flf 
tbat age the word is as often written one way as the other. IMLALONE. 

Vol. I. M 
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Fent. What news ? how does pretty mistress Anne ? 

Quic. In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and honest, and 
gentle ; and one that is your friend, 1 can tell you that 
by the way^ I praise heaven for it. 

Fent. Shall I do any good, thinkest thou ? Shall I not 
lose my suit ? 

Quic, Troth, sir, all is in his hands above : but not- 
withstanding, master Fenton, I'll be sworn on a book^ 
she loves you : — ^Have not your worship a wart above 
your eye ? 

Fent. Yes, marry, have I ; what of that ? 

Quic. Well, thereby hangs a tale ; — good ^th, it is 
such another Nan ; — ^but, I detest, an honest maid as ever 
broke bread : — We had an hour's talk of that wart ; — I 
shall never laugh but in that maid's company ! — But, in- 
deed, she is given too much to allichoUy and musing : But 
for you — ^Well, go to. 

Fent. Well, I shall see her to-day : Hold, there's mo- 
ney for thee ; let me have thy voice in iny behalT: if thou 
seest her before me, commend me — 

Quic. Will I ? Ffaith, that we wiU : and I wiU tell Jrour 
worship more of the wart, the next time we have confi- 
dence ; and of other wooers. 

Fent. Well, farewell ; I am in great haste now. [Exit, 

Quic. Farewell to your worship. — Truly, an honest 
gentleman ; but Anne loves him not ; for I know Anne's 
mind as well as another does : — Out upon't ! what have 
I forgot? [Exit. 



ACT 11. 

SCENE L — Before Page's house. Enter Mistress Page, 

with a letter, 

Mrs. Page. 

WHAT i have I 'scap'd love-letters in the holy-day time 
of my beauty, and am I now a subject ibr them ? Let me 
see : . [Reads. 

Ask me no reason why I love you; for though Icroe 
use reason for his precisian,^ he admits him not for his 

[1] By oreeitian h meant oba who pretends to a more than ordinary decree of 
▼iKue and sanctity. On whieh account they gave this name to the purttaoB of that 
time. W A RB.— — The character ot a vreeisitfH seems to btre heu ytry ccaeralir 
ridiculed in the tSaseiBf Shakespeare. STBSVfiNS. 
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eounnUor : You are not young, no more am I ; go to 
ihen, ihere*$ sympathy : you are merry, so am I ; ha ! 
ha ! then there"* s more sympathy; you love sack, and so 
do I ; wotUd you desire better sympathy ? Lei it suffice 
ihee, mistress Page, {at the least, if th£ love of a 9o/* 
dier can s%^e) that I love thee. I will not say, pity 
me, His not a soldier-like phrase ; hut I say, love me. 
. By me, 7%ine own true knight, 

By day or night. 
Or any kind of light. 
With all his might. 

For thee to fight. John FcUstqff^. 

What a Herod of Jewry is this ? — O wicked, wicked 
world !— one that is well nigh worn to pieces with age, 
to show himself a young gallant ! — What an unweighed 
behaviour has this Flemish drunkard picked (with the 
deviPs name) out of my conversation, that he dares in 
this manner aS^ay me ? Why,' he hath not been thrice in 
my company !— What should I say to him ? — I was then 
frugal of my mirth : — ^heaven forgive me !-T-Why, I'll ex- 
hibit a bill in the parliament for the putting down of men^ 
How shall I be revenged on him ? for revenged i will be, 
as sure as his guts are made of puddings. 

Enter Mistress Ford. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page ! trust me, I was going to 
your house. 

Mrs. Page. And, trust me, I was coming to you. You 
look very ill. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I'll ne'er believe that ; I have to 
show to the contrary. 

Mrs. Page. 'Faith, but you do in my mind. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, I do then ; yet, I say, I could show 
you to the contrary : O, mistress Page, give me some 
counsel ! 

Mrs. Page. What's the matter, woman ? 

Mrs. Ford. O woman, if it were not for one trifling re- 
spect, I could come to such honour ! 

Mrs. Page. Hang the trifle, woman ; take the honour * 
What is it ? — dispense with trifles ; — what is it ? 

Mrs. Ford. If I would but go to hell for an eternal mo*: 
ment, or so, I could be knighted. 

Mrs. Page. What ?— thou Kest !— Sir AUce Ford !— 
These knights will hack ; and so thou shouldst not alter 
the article of thy gentry. 
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Mrs. Ford. We bom day-light : — here,- read, read ; — 
perceive how I might be kmghted. — I shall think the 
worse of &t men, as long as 1 have an eye to make dif- 
ference of men's liking : And yet he would not swear ; 
praised women's modesty : and gfave snch orderly and 
well-behaved reproof to all uncomeliness, that I would 
have sworn his disposition would have gone to the truth 
of his words : but they do no more adhere and keep place 
. together than the hundredth psalm to the tune of Green 
Sleeves, What tempest, I trow, threw this whale, with 
so many tons of oil in his belly, ashore at Windsor ? How 
shall I be revenged on him ? I think, the best way were 
to entertain him with hope, till the wicked fire of lust 
have melted him in his own grease. — Did you ever hear 
the like ? 

Mrs. Page. Letter for letter ; but that the name of 
Page and Ford differs ! — To thy great comfort in this 
mystery o£ ill opinions, here's the twin-brother of thy let- 
ter : but let thine inherit first ; for, I protest, mine never 
shall. I warrant, he hath a thousand of these letters^ 
writ with blank space for different names,, (sure more,} 
and these are of the second edition : he will print them, 
out of doubt ; for he cares not what he puts into the 
prpss, when he would put us two. I had rather be a gi- 
antess, and lie under mount Pelion. Well, I will find you 
twenty lascivious turtles, ere one chaste man. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, this is the very same ; the very hand, 
the very words : What doth he think of us ? 

Mrs. Page. Nay, I know not : It makes me almost 
ready to wrangle with mine * own honesty. I'll entertain 
myself like one that I am not acquainted withal ; for, 
sure, unless he know some strain in me, that I know not 
myself, he would never have boarded me in this fury. 

Mrs. Ford. Boarding, call you it ? I'll be sure to keep 
him above deck. 

Mrs. Page. So will I ; if he comes under my hatches, 
I'll never to sea again. Let's be revenged on him : let's 
appoint him a meeting, give him a show of comfort in his 
suit ; and lead him on with a fine-baited delay, till he bath 
pawn'd his horses to mine host of the Garter. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I will consent to act any villany against 
him, that may not sully the chariness of our honesty.* O, 

^ g_^^ _^ -_ _ ■ . 

[2j Charlnets, i. e. tbe nution wkich'dMgkt to atteM it 8T££VJS1IS. 
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that my husband saw this letter ! it would giye eternal 
food to his jealousj. 

Mrs. Pose. Why, look, ^ere he comes ; and my good 
man too : ne's as far from jealousy, as I am from giving 
him cause ; and that, I hope, is an unmeasurable distance. 

Mrs. Ford. You are the happier woman. 

Mrs. Page. Let's consult together against this greasy 
knight : Come hither. [They retire. 

^Enier Ford, Pi&tol, Page, and Nym. 

Ford. Well, 1 hope, it be not so. 

Pist. Hope is a curtail-dog in some affairs :' 
Sir John affects thy wife. 

Ford. Why, sir, my wife is not young. 

Pist. He woos both high and low, both rich and poor, 
Both young and old, one with another. Ford : 
He loves thy gally-mawfry ; Ford, perpend. 

Ford. Love my wife ? 

Pist. With liver burning hot :* Prevent, or go thou, 
Like sir Actaeon he, with King- wood at thy heels : — 
0, odious is the name ! 

Ford. What name, sir ? 

Pist. The horn, I say : Farewell. 
Take heed ; have open eye ; for thieves do foot by night : 
Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo-birds do sing. 
—Away, sir corporal Nym. — 
Believe it, Page ; he speaks sense. [Exit Pistol. 

Ford. I will be patient ; I will find out this. 

Kym, And this is true ; [To Page.] I like not the hu- 
mour of lying. He hath wronged me in some humours : 
I should have borne the humoured letter to her ; but I 
have a sword, and it shall bite upon my necessity. He 
loves your wife ; there's the short and the long. My 
name is corporal Nym : I speak, and I avouch. 'Tis 
true : — ^my name is Nym, and Falstaff loves your wife. — 
Adieu ! I love not the humour of bread and cheese ; and 
there's the humour of it. Adieu. [Elxit. 

Page. The humour of it, quoth 'a ! here's a fellow 
iHghts humour out of its wits. 

Ford. I will seek out Falstaff. 

Page. I never heard such a drawling, affecting rogue. 

[3] CwrttM'dogt i. e. a dog that misses his game. The tail is accounted nece8sa> 
Tj to the agility of a greyhound ; and one method of disqualify ine a dog, according 
to the forest laws, is to cut his tail, or malce him a curtail. J0HN80N. 

f4l The liver was aDciei>t'r aupiMMed to be tlie iospirer of amorous pa^stoiis. 

^ ^ 8TEEVBNE- 
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Ford, If I do find it, well. 

Page. I will not believe such a Catalan,^ though the 
priest o' the town commended him for a true man. 
Ford. 'Twas a good sensible fellow : — ^WelL 

Re'Cnter Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford. 

Page. How now, Meg ? 

Mrs. Page. Whither go you, George ? — ^Hark you. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, sweet Frank ? why art thou me- 
lancholy ? 

Ford. I melancholy ! I am not melancholy. — Get you 
home, go. 

Mrs. Ford. Faith, thou hast some crotchets in thy head 
now. — Will you go, mistress Page ? 

Mrs, Page. Have with you. — ^You'll come to dinner, 
George ? — ^Look^ who comes yonder : she shall be our 
messenger to this paltry knight. [Aside to Mrs. Ford. 

Enter Mistress QtricKLT. 

Mrs. Ford. Trust me, 1 thought on her : she'll fit it. 

Mrs. Pa^e. You are come to see my daughter Anne ? 

Qutc. Ay, forsooth ; and, I pray, how does good mis- 
tress Anne ? 

Mrs. Page. Go in with us, and see ; we have an hour's 
talk with you. 

[Exe. Mrs. Page, Mrs, Ford, and Mrs, Qinc. 

Page, How now, master Ford ? 

Ford. You heard what this knave told me ; did you not ? 

Page. Yes ; and you heard what the other told me ? 

Ford. Do you thmk there is truth in them ? 

Page, Hang 'em, slaves ; I do not think the knight 
would offer it : but these that accuse him in his intent to- 
wards our wives, are a yoke of his discarded men ; very 
rogues, now they be out of service. 

Ford, Were they his men ? 

Page. Marry, were they. 

Ford. I like it never the better for that. — ^Does he lie 
at the Garter ? 

Page. Ay, marry, does he. If he should intend his 

voyage towards my wife, I would tarn her loose to him ; 

' - 

[6] China was aocienUy evlled CaitAa or Caikay^ bv the fint ulveotimn thittn- 
velled thither; such asM. Paulo, and our Mandeville, who told smIi ioefedWe 
wonders of this new discovered empire, (in which they Imre not bMOCNMOM cmo 
1^ the Jesuits themselves, who followed them) that a notorious U^ itm muSkg 
called a Cofaian. WARBURTON. ' 

The Chinese (anciently called CaiaUms) are said to be tiM WMt'dSKtunNB of ill 
the Bimble-Aogered tribe*, and to this bour they deserre tbe ium ebtrteter 

4 9TKXTKSS. 
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and what he gets more of her than sharp words, let it Ke 
on my head. 

Ford. I do not misdoaht my wife ; bnt I would be loth 
to turn them together : a man may be too confident : I 
would have nothing lie on my head : I cannot be thus sa- 
tisfied. . - 

Page, Look, where my ranting host of the Garter 
comes : there is either liquor in his pate^ or money in his 
purse j when he looks so merrily. — How now, mine hpst ? 

Enter Uost and Shallow. 

flb«^ How'now, bully-rook ? thou'rt a gentleman :— 
Cayalero-justice, I say. 

ShaL I jfollow, mine . host, I follow. — Good even, and 
twenty, good master Page ! Master Page, will you go, 
with us? we have sport in hand. ^ 

Host. Tell him,"^cavalero-justice ; tell him, bully-rook. 

ShaL Sir, there is a fray to be fought, between sir Hugh 
the Welch priest, and Caius the French doctor. 
'Ford. Good mine host o' the Garter, a word with you. 

Host. What say'«t thou, bully-rook ? [They go aside. 

ShaL Will you [To Page.] go with us to behold it ? My 
merry host hath had' the measuring of their weapons ; 
and, 1 think, he hath, appointed them contrary places : 
for, believe me, I hear, the parson is no jester. Hark, I 
will tell you what our sport shall be. 

Host. Hast thou no suit against my knight^ my guest- 
cavalier? 

Ford. None, I protest : but PU give you a pottle of 
burnt sack to give me recourse to him, ^uid tell him, my 
name is Brook ; only for a jest. 

Host. My hand, bully: thou shalt have egress and re- 
gress ; said I well ? and thy name shall be Brook : It is a 
merry knight.— ^-Will you go on, hearts ? 

iS^o^ Have with you, mine host 

Page. , I have heard, the Frenchman hath good skill in 
his rapier. 

ShaL Tut, sir, I could have told you more : In these 
times you stand on distance, your passes, stoccadoes, and 
I know not what : 'tis the heart, master Page ; 'tis here, 
'tis here. I have seen the time, with my long sword,^ I 
would have made you four tall fellows skip hke rats. 

[61 Before the introduction of rapiers, the swords in use were of an enormous 
length, and sometimes raised ^ith both hands. Shallow^ with an old man*8 vanitv, 
censures the imiovation by wbicb IJ^hte* weapons were introduced, tells wbat •* 
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Host Here, boys, here, here ! shall we wag ? 

Page. Have with you :-^I had rather hear them scdd 
than fight. [Exeunt Hoat^ Shai«. and Page. 

Ford. Though Page be a secure fool, and' stands so 
firmly on his wife's frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion 
so easily : She was in his company at Page's house ; and, 
what they made there, I know not. Well, I will look 
further into't : and 1 have a disguise to sound Falstaff: if 
I find her honest, I lose not mv labour ; if she be other- 
wise, 'tis labour well bestowed. lExit 

scene; II. 

j3 Room in the Garter Inni Enter Falstaff and Pistol. 

Fal. I will not lend thee a penny. 

Pist. Why, then the worid's mine oyster. 
Which I with sword will open.-^— 
I will retort the sum in equipagfe.^ 

Fal. Not a penny. I have been content, sir, yotr 
should lay my countenance to pawn : I have grated upon 
my good friends for three reprieves for you and yoar 
coach-fellow, Nym ; or else you had looked through the 
ffrate, like a geminy of baboons. I am danmed in hell, 
fi>r swearing to gentlemen my friends, you were good sol- 
diers, and tall fellows :^ and when mistress Bridget lost 
the handle of her fan,^ I took't upon mine honour, thou 
hadst it not. 

Pist. Didst thou not share ? hadst thou not fifteen 
pence ? 

■L I ■ 

could ooce have dooe with his long swords aod ridicules the ternn and rules of the 
rapier. JOHNSON. 

CarletOD, lo bis Thanl^nl Remembrance tff God*s Mercy ^ 1635, speaking of the 
treachery or ooe Rowland York, in betraying the town of Deventerto the Spaniard 
in 1ji87, says : ** he was a Londoner, famous among the cutters in hJs time for briog' 
ing in a new kind of fight— 4o run the point of the rapier into a man*8 body. This 
manner of fight he brought firtt into England, with great admiration of his audacious- 
ness : when in England before that time, the use was, with little bucklers, and with 
broad- s»9rdt^ to strike, and not to thrust ; and It was accounted unmanly to strike 
under the girdle." M ALONE. 

[7] This is added from the old quarto of 1619, and means, [ will pay yon again in 
stolen goods. WARB. 

[8J A taUfeUow^ in the time of our author, meant a stout, bold, or courageous 
person. STEEVENS. 



[9] It should be remembered, that /km, in our author's time, were more costly 
than they are at present, as wdl as of a different construction. They consisted oi 
ostrich feathers, -or others of equal length and flexibility, which were stuck into 



bandies, the richer sort of whiek were composed of gold, suvert or ivory of cori^ui 
workmanship. STEEVENS. 
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Fodi Retlrmi/ yon it>g^e, reason : Think'st thoo, Til 
endanger my soul gratis? At a word, hang no more about 
me, 1 am no gibbet for yoo : — go. — A short knife and a 
Ihfong ; to your manor of Pickt-hatch,' go. — You'U not 
belur h, letter for i3be, you rogue ! — ^you stand upon your 
IiOBOtir !*-^Why, thou unconfinable baseness, it is ar much 
as I can do, to keep the tertns of my honour precis^. I, I, 
I myself sometimes, leaving the feiar of heaven on the. 
left band, and hiding mine honour in my necessity, am fidh 
to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch ; and yet you, rogue, 
will ensconce your rags, your cat-a-mountain looks, your 
red-lattice -phrases,' ^d your bold-beating oaths, undet 
the shelter of your honour ! Tou will not do it, you ? 

PisU 1 do relent ; What wouldst thou more of man ? 

tlnter Robin. 
Bjoh. Sir, here's a woman would speak with you. 
Fal, Let her approach. 

Emier Mistress QpicKLT, 

Quic, Give your worship good-morrow. »' 

FaL Good-morrow, gopd wife. 

Quic. Not so, an't please your worship. 

Fal. Good maid, then. 

Qi/ic. I'll be sworn ; as my mother -was, the first hour 
1 vFas bom. 

Fai. I do believe the swearer : What with me ? 

Qm'c^hall I vouchsafe your worship a word or two ? 

Fo/.^wo thousand, fair woman ; and I'll vouchsafe 
thee the hearing. 

Quic. There is one mistress Ford, sir ; — I pray, come 
a little nearer this ways : — I myself dwell with master 
doctor C^us. 

FaL Well, on : Mistress Ford, you say, — 

Qtiic. • Your worship says very* true:: — I |>ray your 
worship, come a little nearer this ways. 

FaJ. I warrant thee, nobody hears ; — ^mine own peo- 
ple, mine own people. 

Quic, Are they so ? Heaven bless them, and make them 
his servants ! 

Fat WeU : Mistress Ford ;— what of her ? 

Quic. Why, sir, she's a g ood creature. Lord, lord I 

a A noted place for thierea and pickpockets. THEOBALD. ^ ^ ^ 
Your ale-houae convemtioD. JOH NSON.- — Red lattice, at the doon 
wa, were formerly tto f xternal denotements of an ale-house. STB. 

18 Vol. L M t 
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your worship's a wanton : Well, heaven ^rgive you, and 
4Uof us, I pray! — 

Fal. Mistress Ford ;— come, mistress Ford, — 

Qutc. Marry, this is the short and the long of it; you 
have brought her into such a canaries,' as 'tis wondenbl. 
The best courtier of them all, when the court lay at 
Windsor, could never have brought her to such a canary. 
Yet there has been knights, and lords, and gentlemen, with 
their coaches ; I warrant you, coach afler coach, letter 
after letter, gift after gift ; smelling so sweetly, (all musk) 
and so rushlmg, I warrant you, in silk and gold-; and in 
such alligant terms ; and in such wine and sugar of the 
best, and the fairest, that would have won any woman's 
heart ; and, 1 warrant you, they could never get an eye- 
wink of her. — 1 had myself twenty angels given me this 
morning : but 1 defy all angels, (in any such sort, as they 
say,) but in the way of honesty : — and, I warrant you, they 
could never get her so much as sip on a cup with the proud- 
est of them all : and yet there has been earls, nay, which is 
more, pensioners ; but, I warrant you, all is one with her. 

Fal, But what says she to me ? be brief, my good, she 
Mercury. 

Qutc. Marry, she hath received your letter ; for the 
which she thanks you a thousand times ; and she gives you 
to notify, that her husband will be absence from his house 
between ten and eleven. 

FaL Ten and eleven ? *^ 

Qutc, Ay, forsooth ; and then you may come and see 
the picture, she says, that you wot of; — ^master Ford, her 
husband, will be from home. Alas ! the ''sweet woman 
leads an ill life with him ; he's a very jealousy man ; she 
leads a very frampold life with him, good heart. 

FcU, Ten'and eleven: Woman, commend me to her; I 
will not fail her. 

Qtitc. Why, you say well : But I have another mes- 
senger to your worship : Mistress Page hath her hearty 
commendations to you too ; — ^and let me tell you in your 
ear, she's as fartuous a civil modest wife, and one (I 
tell you) that will not miss you morning nor evening 
prayer, as any is in Windsor, whoe'er be Uie other : a^a 
she bade me tell your worship, that her husband is sel* 

p] This is tbe name of a brisk light danee, ttid te therefbrewoperiv oaomlk 
Iniow laogiu^ for «D7 harry or perturbation. JOUTSBOJC, 
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dom from home ; but, she hopes, there will come a time. 
I never knew a woman so dote upon a man y surely, I 
think you have charms, la ; yes, in truth. 

Fal. Not'I, I assure thee ; setting the attraction of my 
good parts aside, I have no other charms. 

Quic, Blessing on your heart for't ! 

Fat. But, I pray thee, tell me this : h^s Ford^s wife, and 
Page's wife, acquainted each other how they love me ? 

Quic. That were a jest, indeed !•— they have not so lit< 
tie grace, I hope : — 'that were a trick, indeed ! But mis- 
tress Page would desire you to send her your little page, 
of all Idvei^ ; her husband has a marveuous infection to 
the little page ; and, truly, master Pa^e is an honest 
van. Never.a wife, in Wmdsor leads a better life than 
she does ; do what she will, say what she will, take all, 
pay all, go to bed when she list, rise when she list, all is 
as she will ; and, truly, she deserves it : for if there be 
a kind woman in Windsor, she is one. You must send 
Iter your page ; no remedy, 

Fal. Why, I will. . 

Qutc. Nay, but do so then : and look' you, he may 
come and go between you both ; and' in any case, have a 
nay-word, that you may know one another's mind, and 
the boy never need to understand any thing ; for 'tis not 
good that children should know any wickedness : old 
folks, you know, have discretion, as they say, and know 
the worldi 

Fal. Fare thee well : commend me to them both ; 
there's my purse ; I am yet tl^ debtor.-::-Boy, go along 
with this woman. — This news distracts me I 

[Exe. QfjjidKjLY and Kohija . 

Pist. This punk is one of Cupid's carriers :---- 
Clap on more sails ; pursue, up with your fights ;^ 
Give fire ; she is my prize, or ocean whelm them all! 

^ [Exit Pistol. 

Fa/. Say'st thou so, old Jack? go thy ways ;^-ril 
make more of thy old body than I have done.— t-Will 
they yet look after thee ? Wilt thou, ajfler the expense 
of^so much money, be now a gainer ? Good body, I thank 
thee : Let them say, 'tis grossly done ; so it be f^rly 
4one, no matter. 

[4] Fif M« are dothts hung round the ship to conceal the men from the eoernr. 
•Bd elon^Mt are butk^luadtt -or any other nhdtvr th»t ihe fabric of % t}fin 
ttSbtOk aOHKBOJT. 
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Enter Bardolph. 

Bard. Sir John, there's one master Brook below would 
fidn speak with you, and be acquainted with you ; and 
hath sent your worship a morning's draught of sack. 

FaL Brook, is his name ? 

Bard. Ay, sir. 

FaL Call him in. [Exit Bardolph.] Such Brooks are 
Welcome to me, that o'erflow with such liquor. Ah 1 ha ! 
Imstress Ford and unstress Page, haye I encompassed 
you ? £^ to ; via ! 

Re-enter Barbolph, with Ford disguised. 

Ford. Bless you, sir. 

Fal. And you, air : Would you speak with me ? 

Ford. I wake bold, to press wiUi so httle preparation 
upon you. 

Fal, You're welcome ; What's your will ? — Give us 
leave, drawer. [Exit Bardolph. 

Ford. Sir, I am a gentleman that have spent much ; 
my name is Brook. 

Fal. Good master Brook, I desire more acquaintance 
of you. 

Ford. Good sir John, I sue for yours : not to charge 
you ; for I must let you understand, I think myself in 
better plight for a lender than you are : the which hath 
something embolden'd me to this unseasoned intrusion ; 
for they say, if money go before, all ways do lie open. 

Fal. Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on. 

Ford. Troth, and I have a bag of money here troubles 
me : if you will help me to bear it, sir John, take all, or 
half, for easing me of the carriage. 

Fal. Sir, Iknow not how I may deserve to be your porter. 

Ford. I will tell you, sir, if you will give me the heauring. 

Fal. Speak, good master Brook ; I shall be glad to he 
your servant. 

Ford. Sir, I hear you are a scholar, — I will be brief 
with you ; — and you have been a man long known to me, 
though I had never so good means, as desire, to make 
myself acquainted with you. I shall discover a thing ta 
you, wherein I must very much lay open mine own imper* 
fection : but, good sir John, as you have one eyi upOB 
my follies, as you hear them un&lded, turn- ano^lnr iste 
the register of your own ; that I may pass with a repfo6f 
the easier, sith you yourself know, how easy it ii t» be 
inch an offender. 
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Fal. Very well, air ; proceed. 

Ford, There is a gentlewoman in this town, her hus- 
band's name is Ford. 

Fal. Well, sir. 

Ford. I have long loved her, and, I protest to you, be- 
stowed much on her ; followed her with a doting observ- 
ance , engrossed opportunities to meet her ; fee'd every 
slight occasion, that could but niggardly give me sight of 
her ; not only bought many presents to give her, but have 
g^ven largely to many, to know what she would have giv* 
en ; briefly, I have pursued her, as love hath pursued 
me ; which hath been, on the wing of all occasions. But 
whatsoever I have merited, either in my mind, or in my 
means, meed, I am sure, I have received none ; unless ex- 
perience be a jewel : that I have purchased at an infinite 
rate ; and that hath taught me to say this : 

Love like a ^ladow flies ^ when substance love pursues ; 
Pursuing tliat that flies, and flying what pursues. 

Fal. Have you received no promise of satisfaction at 
her hands ? 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Have you importuned her to such a purpose ? 

• Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quality was your love then ? 

Ford. Like a &ir house, built upon another man's 
ground ; so that I have lost my edifice, by mistaking the 
place where I erected it. 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded this to me ? 

Ford. When I have told you that, I have told you all. 
Some say, that, though she appear honest to me, yet, in 
other places, she enlargeth her mirth so far, that there 
is shrewd construction made of her. Now, sir John, 
hepe is the heart of my purpose : You are a gentlemau 
of excellent breeding, admirable discourse, of great ad- 
mittance, authentic in your place and person, generally 
allowed for your many war-like, court-like, and learned 
preparations. 

Fal. O, sir. 

Ford. Believe it, for you know it : — There is money ; 
spend it, spend it ; spend more ; spend all I have ; only 
giye me so much of your time in exchange of it, as to 
lay an amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford's wife : 
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use your art of wooing, win her to consent to you ; if any 
man may, you may as soon as any. 

Fal. Would it apply well to the vehemency of your af- 
fection, that I should win what you would enjoy ? Me- 
thinks, you prescribe to yourself very preposterously. 

Ford. O, understand my drift ! she dwells so securely 
on the excellency of her honour, that the folly of my 
soul dares not present itself; she is too bright to be 
looked against. Now, could I come to her with any de- 
tection in my hand, my desires had instance and argument 
to commend themselves; 1 could drive her then from 
the ward of her purity, her reputation, her marriage 
vow, and a thousand other her defences, which now are 
too strongly embattled against me : — What say you to\ 
sir John ? ' 

Fal, Master Brook^ I will first make bold with your, 
money ; next, give me your hand ; and last, as I am a 
gentleman, you shall, if you will, enjoy Ford's wife. 

Ford, O, good sir I 

Fal, Master Brook, I say you shall. 

Ford, Want no money, sir John, you shall want none. 

Fal, Want no mistress Ford, master Brook, you shall 
want none. I shall be with her (I may tell you) by her 
own appointment ; even as you came in to me, her as- 
sistant, or go-between, parted .from me : I say, I shall be 
with her between ten and eleven ; for at that time the 
jealous rascally knave, her husband, will be forth. Come 
you to me at night ; you shall know how 1 speed. 

Ford. I am blest in your acquaintance. Do you know 
Ford, sir? 

Fal, Hang him, poor cuckoldly- knave ! I know him 
not : yet I wrong him, to call him poor ; they say, the 
jealous wittoUy knave hath masses of money ; for the 
which his wife seems to me well favoured. I will use 
her as the key of the cuckoldly rogue's coffer ; and there's 
my harvest-home. 

Ford, I would you knew Ford, sir ; that you might 
avoid him, if you saw him. 

Fal, Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue ! 1 will- 
stare him out of his wits ; I will awe him with my cudg- 
el: it shall hang like a meteor o'er the cuckold's horns: 
Master Brook, thou shalt know, I will predominate o'er 
the peasant, and thou shalt lie with his wife.-— Come 
to me soon at night : — ^Ford's a knave^ and I will aggra* 
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▼ate his stile ; thoir, master Brook, shdt know him for a 
knaTe and cuckold ; come to me soon at night [ihcit. 

Ford. What a damned Epicurean rascal is this !-^-My 
heart is ready to crack with impatience. — Who says, this 
is iinproyident jealousy ? My wife hath sent to him, the 
hour i^ fixed, the niatch is made. Would any man have 
thought this ? — See the^ hell of havipg a &lse woman ! 
my bed shall be abusedj my coffers ransacked, my repu< 
tation gnawn at ; and I shall not only receive this vil- 
laiious wrong, 1)ut stand under the adoption of abQmina- 
ble terms, and by himlhat does me this wrong. Terms f 
names I — ^Amaimon sounds well ; Lucifer, well ; Barba^ 
son,* well ;f yet they are ' devils^ additions, the names of 
fiends : but cudLold ! wittol-cuckold !' the devil himself 
hath not such a name. Page is an ass, a secure ass ; he 
will trust his wife, he will not be jealous :. I will rather 
trust a Fleming with my butter, parson Hugh the Welch- 
man with my cheese ran Irishman withmiy iaqua- vitas bottle/ 
or a thief to walk my aipbling gelding, than my wife with 
herself: then she plots, then she ruminates, then she de- 
vises : and what they think in their hearts they may ef- 
fect, they will break their hearts but they will effect. 
Heaven be praised for my jealousy !^-Eleven o'clock the 
hour ; — I will prevent tlws, detect iny wife, be revenged 
on'Falstafi^ and laugh at Page. I will about it ;— better 
three hours too soon, than a minute too late* — ^Fye, fye, 
fye ! cuckold ! cuckold ! cuckold ! [Exit. 

SCEN&III. 

Windsor-Park. Enter Caius and Rugby. 

Caius. Jack Rugby ! * 

-Rug. Sir. 

Caius, Vat is de clock. Jack ? . 

Rug. 'Tis past the hour, i^r, that sir Hugh promised* 
tX} meet. 

[5] Amaimonr-^Barbason. The reader who is curious to koow any particulars 
coDeeminc these doemons* may find them in Reginald Scott!s '* loventarie of the 
Names, Shapes, Powers, Governments, and Effects of Devils and Spirits, of their 
several Segnories and Degrees : a strange Discourse worth the reading,** p. 377, be. 
From hence it appears that Amaiaum was king ^ the EasU and Barbatot a great 
couiUie orearle. Handle Holme, in his Academy of Armory and Blazon, B. II. ch. 1. 
Informs us, that ** Amaymon is the chief whose dominion is on the north part of 
tbe infernal gulph ; and that Barbatot is like a Sagittarius, and hath 30 legions uq.- 
derbim." ' STEEVENS. 

[6] Wittol-e«eito/d— One who knows his wife*a Xalaebood and is contented witb 
it :— from wtttan. Sax. to know. MALONE. 

[7] The Irish aqva-vits, I believe, was not brandy, bat wpubavgkj far whlclt 
Ireteiul has btea long celefanted. M ALONE. 
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Cttiui, By gar, hd has saye his soul, dat he is no coni^ *, 
he has praj his Pible veil, dat he is no come : by gar^ 
Jack Ragby, he is dead already, if he be come. 

Rug. He is wise, sir ; he Imew, your worship would 
kill bun, if he came. 

Caius^ By gar, de herring is no dead, so as I fill klB 
him. Take your rapier, Jack.; I vill tell yon how i liB 
kill him. 

Rug. Alas, sir, I cannot fence. 

Catus, Villain-a, take your rapier. 

Rug. Forbear ; here's company. 

Enter Host, Shallow, Slender, and Page. 

Host. 'Bless thee, bully doctor. 

Skat. 'Save you, master doctor Caius. 

Page. Now, good master doctor I 

Slen. Give yOu good-morrow, sir. 

Caius. Vat be aU you one, two, tree, four, come for ! 

Host. To see thee fight, to see thee foin, to* see thee 
traverse, to see thee here, to see thee there ; to see thee 
pass thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, th^ distance, thy 
montfint. Is he dead,, my Ethiopian ? is he dead, my 
Francisco ? ha, bully ! What says my iCscuIapius ? my 
Oalen ? my heart of elder ?* ha ! is he dead, bidly Stale ? 
is he dead ? 

Caius. Bv gar, he is de coward Jack priest of the 
vorld ; he is not show his. face. 

Host. Thou art a Castilian king, Urinal 1^ Hector of 
Greece, my boy ! 

Caius. I pray you, bear vitness that me have stay six or 
seven, two, tree hours for him, and he is no come. 

Shal. He is the wiser man, master doctor : he is a 
curcr of souls, and you a curer of bodies ; if you should 
fight, you go against the hair of your professions ; is it 
not true, master Page ? 

Page. Master Shallow, you have yourself been a great 
fighter, though how a man of peace. 

Sh>al. Bodyldns, master Page, though I now be old, 
and of the peace, if I see a sword out, my finger itches 

[81 It should be reoMmbered, to make this joke relish; that the eldtr tree has «# 
iUcrf. I suppose this expression was made use of in oppositiwi to the commoa oae. 
heart qf oak. STEEVENS. 



[9 J CattilUm and Ethiopian, like Cataian, appear in our author'a tine tc have 
been cant terms. STEEVENS. 

I believe this was a p<9uUir ^ur upon the Spaniards, who were held in grwt < 
tempt after the busihesB of the Armada. . rARMER. 
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to make one : though we are justices, and doctors, and 
churchmen, master Page, we haye some salt of our youth 
m OB ; we are the sons of women, master Page. 
, Page. 'Tis true, master Shallow. 

Shal. It will he found so, master Page. — ^Master doctor 
Caius, I am come to fetch you home. I am sworn of the 
peace ; you have shewed yourself a wise physician, and 
sir flugh hath shown himself a wise and patient church- 
man : you must go with me, master doctor. 

Host Pardon, g^est justice :— A word, monsieur Muck- 
water. 

GztW. Muck-yater 1 vat is dat ? 

Host. Muck- water, in our English tongue, is valour, bully. 

Caius. By gar, then, I have as much muck-vater as de 
Englishman :— Scurvy jack-dog priest ! by gar, me vil cut 
his ears. 

Host, He will clapper-claw thee tightly, bully. 

Caius. Clapper-de-claw ! vat is dat ? 

Host. That IS, he will make thee amends. 

Caius. By gar, me do look, he shall clapper-de-claw 
me ; for, by gar, me vill have it. 

Host. And- 1 will provoke him to't, or let him wag. 

Caius. Me tank you for dat. 

Host. And moreover, bully, — But first, master guest, 
and master Page, and eke cavalero Slender, go you 
through the town to Frogmore. [Aside to them. 

Page. Sir Hugh is there, is he ? 

Host. He is tiiere : see what humour he is in ; and I 
will bring the doctor about by the fields : Will it do well ? 

Shal. We virill do it. 

Page. Shal. and Slen. Adieu, good master doctor. 

[Exeunt Page, Shal. and Slen. 

Caius. By gar, me vil kill de priest ; for he speak for a 
jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

Host. Let him die : but, first, sheath thy impatience ; 
throw cold water on thy choler : go about the fields with 
me through Frogmore ; I will bring thee where mistress 
Anne Page is, at a farm-house a feasting ; and thou shalt 
woo her : Cry 'd game, said I well ? 

Caius. By gar, me tank you for dat : by gar, I love you ; 
and I shall procure-a you de good guest, de earl, de 
knight, de lords, de gentlemen, my patients. 

Host. For the which, I will be thy adversary towards 
Anne Page ; said I well ? ^ 
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Caius. By gar, 'tis good ; veil said. 

Host. L«t us wag then. 

Caius. Come at my heels, Jack Rugby [Exeunt, 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. — A Field near Frogmore. Enter Sir Hugh 

Evans and Simple. 

Evans. 
I PRAY you nt)w, good master Sleuder's serving-man, 
and friend Simple by your name, which wav have you. 
looked for master Caius, that calls himself Doctor of 

Physic ? 

Sim. Marry, sir, the City-ward, the Park-ward, every 
way ; old Windsor way, and every way but the town way. 

Eva. I most fehemently desire you, you will also look 
that way. 

Sim. I will, sir. 

Eva. 'Pless my soul! how full of cholers I am, and 
tremphng of mind ! — I shall be glad, if he have deceived 
me : — how melancholies 1 am ! — 1 will knog his urinals 
about his knave's costard, when I have good opportunities 
for the 'ork : — 'pless my soul ! [Sings. 

To sifiatlow rivers^ to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ; 
There rmll we mukfi our peds of roses, i 

And a thousand fragrant posies.^ j 

To shallow 

'Mercy on me ! I have a great dispositions to cry. 

Melodious birds sing madrigals : 

When as I sat in Pabyon,* ' 



[I] This ifl part of a beautiful littte poem of the author's ; which poem, with the 
answer to it, the readei' will not be displeased to find inserted.* [See VoL IX. p. 
100.1 JOHlfSON. ^ *^ 

* The conclusion of this and the poem in answer to it have furnished Milton with 
the hint for the last lines both of his Allegro and Perueroto. STEE VENS. 
£21 This line is from the old vention of the 137th Psalm : 
«« Wkem we did tU in Babylwn, 

** The riioert round about, 
" Then in remembrance of Sion, 
** The tears for grief burst out" 
Sir Bugh in- bis fright blends the sacred and profane song together. MAL. 
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And a thousand vagram potiesy 

To ikcUlow. 

Sim. Yonder he is coming, this way, sir Hogh. 

Eva. He's welcome : 

To Ludlow rivers^ to whose fcdU — 

Heayen prosper the right ! WhA weapons is he ? 

Sim. No weapons, sir : There comes my master, mas- 
ter Shallow, and another gentleman fromFrogmore, over 
the style, this way, * 

Eroa. Pray yon, giye me my gown ; or eke keep it in 
yoar arms. 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Shal. How now, master parson ? Good-morrow, good 
sir Hugh. Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good 
stadent from his book, and it is wonderful. 

Slen. Ah, sweet Anne Page ! 

Page. 'Save you, goofl sir Hugh l^ 

Eva. 'Pless you from his mercy sake, all of you ! 

Shod. What ! the sword and the word ! Do you study 
them both, master parson ? 

Page. And youthful still, in your doublet and hose, this 
raw rheumatic day ? 

Eva. There is reasons and causes for it. 

Page. We are com^ to you, to do a good office, master 
parson. 

Eva. Fery well : What is it ? 

Page. Yonder is a most reverend gentleman, who be- 
like, having received wrong by some person, is at most 
odds with his own gravity and patience, that ever you saw. 

Shal. I have lived fourscore years, and upward ; I 
never heard a man of his place, gravity, and learning, so 
wide of his own respect. 

Eva. What is he ? 

Page. I think you know him; master doctor Caius, the 
renowned French physician. 

Eva. Got's will, and his passion of my heart ! I had as 
lief you would tell me of a mess of porridge. 

Page. Why? 

Eva. He has no more knowledge in Hibocrates and 
Galen, — and he is a knave besides ; a cowardly knave, as 
you would desires to be acquainted withal. 

Page. I warrant you, he's the man should fight with 
him. 
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Slen. 0, s^eet Axme Page ! 

Shal. It appears so by his weapons : Keep them asun^ 
der ; — here coiaes doctor Caius. 

Enter Host, Caius, and Rugby. 

Page. Nay, good master parson, keep in your weapoD. 

Shal. So do you, goocftna^ter doctor. 

Host. Disarm them, and let them qoestioh ; let them 
keep their hmbs whole, and hack our English. 

Caius. I pray you, let-a me speak a word vit yonr ear: 
Verefore yil you not meet a-me ? 

Eva. Pray you, use your patience : In good time. 

Caius. By gar, you are de coward, de Jack dog^ John 
ape. 

Eva. 'Pray you, let us not be laughing-stogs to other 
men -s humours ; I desire you in friendship, and I will one 
way or other make you amends : — I will knog your urinals 
about your knave's cogscomb, £oY missing your meetings 
and appointments. 

Caius. DiaJble /—Jack Rugby, — mine Host de JarUrrt^ 
have I not stay for him, to kill him ? have I not, at de 
place I did appoint ? 

Eva. As I am a christian soul, now, look yoa, this is ^ 
place appointed ; I'll be judgment by mine host of the 
Garter. 

Host. Peace, I say, GuaUia and Gaul, French and 
Welch ; soul-curer and body-curer. 

Caius. Ay, dat is very good ! excellent. 

Host. Peace, I say ; hear mine host of the Garter. — ^Am 
I politic ? am I subtle ? am I a Machiavel ? Shall I lose 
my doctor ? no ; he gives me the potions, and the mo- 
tions. Shall I lose my parson ? my priest ? my sir Hugh? 
no ; he gives me the pro-verbs and the no-verbs.— Give 
me thy hand, terrestrial ; so : — ^Give me thy hand, celes- 
tial ; so. — Boys of art, I have deceived you both ; I have 
directed you to wrong places : your hearts are mighty, 
your skins are whole, and let burnt sack be the issue. — 
Come, lay their swords to pawn : — Follow me, lid of 
peace : follow, follow, follow. 

^haX. Trust me, a mad host : — ^Follow, gentlemen, fd- 
low. 

iSZen. O, sweet Anne Page ! 

{Exeunt Shal. Slen. Page, and Hoii. 

Caius. Ha ! do I perceive dat ? have you make-a de sot 
pf us ? ha, ha ! 
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'3va, This is well ; he has made us his vlouting-stogi 
*— I desire you, that we may be friends ; and let us knog 
•HT praun together, to be reTenge on this same scaB^ 
^f^^oiYjj cogging companion, the host of the Garter. 

Cams. By gar, yit ati my heart : he promise to bring 
me Tepe is Anne Page : by gar, he deceive me too. . 

Eva. Well, i will smite his noddles :— Pray yon, fol- 
low. [Exeunt. 

SCENE H. 

The Street in Windsor. Enter Mrs. Pao£ and Robin. 

Mrs. Pa^e. Nay, keep your way, little gaUant ; you 
were wont to be a foUdwer, but nowi you ar^ a leader : 
Whether had you rather, lead mine eyes, or eye your 
master's heels ? 

Rob. 1 had rather, forsooth, go before you. like a man, 
than follow him like a dwarf. ' 

Mrs. Page. O you are a flattering boy ; now, I see 
you'll be a courtier. 

Enter Ford. 

Ford. Well met, mistress Page : Whither go you ? 

Mrs. Page. Truly, sir, to see your wife c Is she at home ? 

Ford. Ay ; and as idle as she may hang together, for 
want of company : I think, if your husbands were dead, 
you two would marry. 

Mrs. Page. Be sure of that, — Two other husbands. 

Ford, Where had you this pretty weafher-cock ? 

Mrs. Page. I cannot tell what the dickens ' his name is 
my husband had him of : What do you call your knight's 
name, sirrah ? - 

. Rob. Sir John Falstaff. 

jporrf. Sir John Falstafl"! 

Mrs. Page. He, he ; I can never hit on's name. — 
There is such a league between my good man and he ! 
— Is your wife at home, indeed ? 

Ford. Indeed, she is. 

Mrs. Page. By your leave, sir ; — I am sick, till I see 
her. [Exeunt Mrs. Page and RoBiir. 

Ford. Has Page any brains ? hath he any eye^ ? hath 
he any thinking ? Sure, they sleep ; he hath no use of 
them. Why, this boy will carry a letter twenty miles, 
as easy as a cannon will shoot point-blank twelve score. 
He pieces out his wife's inclination; he gives her folly 
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motion^ and advantage : and now she's going to my wife, 
and FalstafiPs boy with her. A man may hear this shower 
sing in the wind ! — and FalstaflPs boy with her !— ^od 
plots ! — they are laid ; and our revolted wives share 
damnation together. Well : I will take him, then tor- 
ture my wife, pluck the borrowed veil of modesty from 
the so seeming Mrs. Page, divulge Page himself for a se- 
cure and wilful Actaeon : and to these violent proceedings 
all my neighbours shall cry aim.' [Clock strikes,] The 
clock gives me my cue, and my assurance bids me search ; 
there I shall find Falstafif : I shall be rather praised for 
this, than mocked ; for it is as positive as the earth is 
firm, that Falstaff is there : — I will go. 

Enter Page, Shallow, Slender, Host, Sir Hugh Evans, 

Caius, and Rugbv. 

Shal, Page, 4*c. Well met, master Ford. 

Ford. Trust me, a good knot : — I have good cheer at 
home ; and, I pray you, all go with me. 

Skal. I must excuse mvself, master Ford. 

Slen. And so must I, sir ; we have appointed to dine 
with mistress Anne, and I would not break with her for 
more money than V\\ speak of. 

Skal. We have lingered about a match between Anne 
Page and my cousin Slender, and this day we shall have 
our answer. 

Slen. I hope, I have your good will, father Page. 

Page. You have, master Slender ; I stand wholly for 
you : — ^but my wife, master doctor, is for you altogether. 

Caius. Ay, by gar; and de maid is love-a me ; my 
nursh-a Quickly tell me so mush. 

Host. What say you to young master Fenton ? he ca- 
pers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes verses, he 
speaks holyday ,* he smells April and May : he will carry't, 
he will carry't ; 'tis in his buttons ;* he will carry't 



[3] To cTjf aim signifies to coDsent to« or approve of aay thii«. The plmip 
wu taken, originally, from archery When any one had challenged mwOiw tr 
shoot at the butts, (the perpetual diversion, as well as exercise, of thit tinw,) tkt 
standera-by used to say one to the other, Crji aim^ I e. accept the challeHB. 

r , ^ .. . ^. WARBUHTOS. 

[4] To aptak hotjfdag must mean to speak out of the common road, superior to 
the vulgar ; alluding to the better dress worn on such days. RITSON. 

[5] Alluding to an ancient custom among the country fellows, of trytoc wtaOw 
they shall succeed with their mistresses, by carrying the baehOoi^s butimut (t 
plant of the iMchnU kind, whose flowers resemble a coat button in form) In tMr 
pockets. And they jod^ of their good or bad tucecs, ]qr Uwtr tf^miag m Ml 
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\ge. Not by mj consent, 1 promise you. The gen<« 
in is of no having : he kept company with the wild 
:e and Poins ; he is of too high a region, he knows 
i%ch. No, he shall not knit a knot in his fortunes 
the finger of my substance : if he take her, let him 
her simply ; the wealth 1 have waits on my consent, 
ny consent goes not that way. 
rd. I beseech you, he^tily, some of you go home 
me to dinner: besides your cheer, you. shall have 
: ; I will shew you a monster. — ^Master Doctor, you 
go ; — so shall you, master Page ;- — and you, sir 
b, - . • . . 

al. Well, fare you well : — ^we shall have the freer 
ng at master Page's. [Exe. Shal. and Slen. 

lius. Go home, John Rugby ; I come anon. [Ex. Rug. 
)sL Farewell, my hearts : I will to my honest knight 
afif, and drink canary with him. [Exit Host, 

rd. [Aside.] I think, I shall drink in pipe-wine^ first 
him ; I'll make him dance. — Will you go, gentles ? 
I. Have with you, to see this monster. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. ^ 

kMn in Ford's htrns^. Enter Mrs, Ford and Mrs. 

Page. 

^rs. Ford. What, John 1 what, Robert ! 

rs. Page. Qjuickly, quickly : Is the buck-basket— 

W. Ford, I warrant : What, Robin, I say. 

Enter Servarits Tmth a basket. 
Vs. Page. Come, come, come. 
Vs. Ford. Here, set it down. ^ 

Vs. Page. Give your men the charge ; we must be 

r. . • 

fir*. Ford. Marry, as I told you before, John, and 
ert, be ready here hard by in the brew-house ; and 
n I suddenly call you, come forth, and (without any 
e, or staggering) take this basket on your shoulders : 
done, trudge with it in all haste, and carry it among 
whitsers in Datchet mead, and there empty it in the 
dy ditch, close by the Thames side. 

Irs. Page. You will do it ? 

1----- --- 

The je«t here lies io a play of words. " 1*11 give bimjvfoe-wioe, which slmll 
him dance.'' Edinbifirgk Maiaxine,No^ 1786. 8T£ifV£NS. 
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Mrs, Ford. I hare told them over and over ; they lack 
uo direction : Begone, and come when you are calM. 

[jExewtU's^gromUi* 
Jlfrt. Page. Here comes little Robin. 

Enter Robin. 

Mrs, Ford* How now, my eyas-muskets what news 
with you ? 

Rob, My master sir John is come in at your back-door, 
mistress Ford ; and requests your company. 

Mrs, Page, You little Jack-a-lent, have you been true 
to us ? 

Rob, Ay, I'll be sworn : My master knows not of your 
being here ; and hath threatened to put me into ever- 
lasting liberty, if I tell you of it ; for, he swears, he'll 
turn me away. 

Mrs. Page. Thou'rt a good boy ; this secrecy of thine 
shall, be a tailor to thee, and shall make thee a new dou- 
blet and hose.-— ril go hide me. 

Mrs, Ford. Do so : — Go tell thy master, I am akme. 
— Mistress Page, remember you your cue. [Exit Robiv. 

Mrs, Page, I warrant thee ; if 1 do not act it, hiss me. 

[Exit Mrs, Page. 

Mrs. Ford, Go to then ; we'll use this unwholesome 
humidity, this g^oss watry pumpion ; — ^we'U teach him to 
know turtles £rom jays. 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Have I caught thee, my heavenly jewel ? Why, now 
let me die, for 1 have lived long enough ;* this is the pe- 
riod of my ambition : O this blessed hour ! 

Mrs, Ford, O sweet sir Jphn ! 

•Fal. Mistress Ford, I cannot cog, I cannot prate, mis- 
tress Ford. Now shall I sin in my wish : I would thy 
husband were dead ; I'll speak it before the best lord, 1 
would make thee my lady. 

— ' 

[TJ EifOi is a young UDfledgeU ban k ; I suppose t'lom the Italian IfUu9t »Mek 
origuraHy signified any young bird taken from the nest unfledged, afterwanli • 
young bawic. Tbe Frencb, fh>in hence, took their niaU, and used it io both tbose 
■igniaeatiooB; to wbicb they added a third, metaphoricallv, atiUyf^lMf; ungtfr- 
e<Mj'ort fila<f, «n niait. Musket signifies a sparrow hawh^ or the smallest q>«ciei 
«f hawks. This too is from the Italian MusehettQ^ a small hawk, aa ai^>eart trwn tbe 
original signification of tbe word, namely, a troublesome stinging fly. So that the 
humour of calling the little page an evat-ntusket is very intelligible. 

WARBURTON. 

[8] This sentiment, which is of sacred wigin, is here fasdecently introduced. It 
■ppears again, with acMnewhat less of profaoeness, ia tbe Winter*! Tale, Act IT. sod 
In Othello, Act 11 8T££VfiNS. 
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Mrs. Ford. I your lady, sir John ! alas, I should he a 
pitiful lady. 

Fal. Let the court of France show me such another ; I 
see how thine eye would emulate the d^mond : Thou hast 
the right arched hent of the hrow, that hecomes the ship- 
tire,* the tire-valiant, or any tire of Venetian admittance. 

Mrs, Ford, A plain kerchief,' sir John : my hrows he- 
come nothing else ; nor that well neither. 

Fal. Thou art a traitor to say so : thou wouldst make 
an absolute courtier ; and the firm fixture of thy foot 
would give an excellent motion to thy gait, in a semi- 
Qircled fitrthingale. I see what thou wert, if fi>rtune thy 
ibe were not ; nature is thy friend : Come, thou canst 
not hide it. 

Mrs, Ford. Believe me, there's no such thing in me. 

Fal. What made me love thee ? let that persuade thee, 
there's something extraordinary in thee. Come, I can- 
not cog, and say, thou art this and that, hke a many of 
these lisping haw-thorn buds, that come like women in 
men's apparel, and smell like Bucklers-bury in simple- 
time ;* I cannot : but I love thee ; none but thee ; and 
thou deservest it. 

Mrs. Ford. Do not betray me, sir ; I fear, you love 
mistress Page. 

Fal. Thou might'st as well say, I love to walk by the 
Counter-gate ; which is as hateful to me as the reek of 
a lime -kiln. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, heaven knovra, how I lore you ; and 
you shall one day find it. 

Fal. Keep io that mind ; I'll deserve it. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I must tell you, so you do ; or else 1 
r.ould not be in that mind. 

Roh. [Within.'] Mistress Ford, mistress Ford ! here's 
jf^istress Page at the door, sweating, and blowing, and 
looking wildly, and would needs speak with you presently. 

Fal. She shall not see me ; I will ensconce me behind 
the arras. 

Mrs. Ford. Pray you, do so ; she's a very tattling 
woman.— [Falstaff hides himself, 

[9] The thip-iin was an open bead dress, with a kind of scarf dependias from be- 
1)ind. Its name of ship-tire was, I presume, from its giving the wearer some re- 
aemblanoe of a thip (as Shakespeare save) in a/I her trim : with all her peadftpte 
<liit, and flags and streamers flying. WARB. 

[11 Bucklers-bury in the time of Shakespeare was chiefl/ inhabited by druggists 
who sold all kinds (tf herbs, green as well as dry. STEEVENS. 

19 Vol. I. N 
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Enter Mistress Page and Robin. 
What's the matter ? how now ? 

Mrs, Page, O mistress Ford, what have you done ? 
You're shamM, you are overthrown, you are undone for 
ever. 

Mrs, Ford, What's the matter, good mistress Page ? 

Mrs. Page, O well-a-day, mistress Ford ! having an 
honest man to your hushand, to give him such cause of 
suspicion ! 

Mrs, Ford, What cause of suspicion ? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion ? — ^Out upon you ! 
how am I mistook in you ? 

Mrs, Ford, Why, alas ! what's the matter ? 

Mrs. Page, Your husband's coming hither, woman, 
with all the officers in Windsor, to search for a gentle* 
man, that, he says, is here now in the .house, by your 
consent, to take an ill advantage of his absence : You are 
undone. 

Mrs. Ford. Speak louder. [Aside.] — 'Tis not so, I hope* 

Mrs^ Page, Pray heaven it be not so, that you have 
such a man here ; but 'tis most certain your husband's 
coming with half Windsor at his heels, to search for such 
a one. I come before to tell you : If you know your- 
self cl^ear, why I am glad of it : but if you have a mend 
here, convey, convey him out. Be not amazed, call all 
your senses to you ; defend your reputation, or bid fare- 
well to your good life forever. 

Mrs, Ford. What shall I do ? — There is a gentleman, 
my dear friend ; and I fear not mine own shame, so much 
as his peril : I had rather than a thousand pound he 
were out of the house. 

Mrs, Page, For shame, never stand you had rather^ 
and you had rather ; your husband's here at hand, be- 
think you of some conveyance : in the house you cannoft 
hide him* — O, how have you deceived me ! — ^Look, here 
is a basket ; if he be of any reasonable stature, he nSay 
creep in here ; and throw foul linen upon him, as if it 
were going to bucking : Or, it is whiting-time, send him 
by your two men, to Datchet mead. 

Mrs, Ford, He's too big to go in there : What shall I do ? 

Re-enter Falstapf. » 

Fal. Let me see't, l^t me see't ! O let me seeH ! Ill 
in, I'll in j — ^follow your friend's counsel ; — ^I'll in. » 
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Mrs. Page. What! Sir John Fallstaffl Are these your 
letters, knight ? 

Ftd. I love thee, and none hut thee ; help me away : 

let me creep in here ; I'll never 

[He goes into the basket^ they cover him with foul linen, 

Mrs. Page. Help to cover your master, hoy : — Call 
your men, mistress Ford : — You dissemhling knight ! 

Mrs. Ford. What, John, Rohert, John ! [Exit Robin. 
Re-enter Servants.} go take up these clothes here, quick- 
ly ; Where's the cowl-staff?* look, how you drumhle : car- 
ry them to the laundress in Datchet mead ; quickly, come. 

Enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. Pray you, come near : if I suspect without cause, 
why then make sport at me, then let me he your jest ; I 
deserve it. — How now ? whither hear you this ? 

Serv. To the laundress, forsooth. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, what have you to do whither they 
bear it ? you were best meddle with buck- washing. . 

Ford. Buck ? I would I could wash myself of the buq^ ! 
Buck,*buck, buck ? Ay, buck ; I warrant you, buck ; and 
of the season too ; it shall appear. [Exeunt Servants with 
the hasketS\ Gentlemen, I have dreamed to-night ; I'll tell 
you my dream. Here, here, here be my keys : ascend 
my chambers, search, seek, ^nd out : I'll warrant, we'll 
unkennel the fox : — ^Let me stop this way first : — So, now 
tmcape. . 

Page. Good master Ford, be contented : you wrong 
yourself too much. 

Ford. True, master Page. — Up, gentlemen ; you shall 
see sport anon : follow me, gentlemen. . [Exit. 

Eva. This is fery fantastical humours, and jealousies. 

Caius. By gar, 'tis no de fashion of France : it is not 
jealous in France. 

Page. Nay, follow him, gentlemen ; see the issue of 
his search. [Exeunt Evans, Page, and Caius. 

Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excellency in this ? 

Mrs, Ford, I know not which pleases me better, that 
my husband is deceived, or sir John. 

Mrs. Page, What a taking was he in, when your hus- 
liand asked who was in the basket ! 



[21 A cpw^flo^is a staff used for canjing a large tub or basket wiUitwo btt* 
dies. InEisexaeTroTdceivIisyetiiBedfora^b. MALQNlS. 
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Mrs, Ford. I am half afraid, he will have need of wash- 
ing ; 80 throwing him into the water will do him a benefit 

Mrs. Page, Hang him, dishonest rascal 1 1 would, all of 
the same s&ain were in the same distress. 

Mrs. Ford. 1 think, my husband hath some special sus- 
picion of FalstafTs being here ; for 1 never saw him so 
gross in his jealousy till now. 

Mrs. Page. I will lay a plot to try that : And we will 
yet have more tricks with Falstaff: his dissolute disease 
will scarce obey this medicine. 

Mrs, Ford. Shall we sepd that foolish carrion, mistress 
Qiiickly, to him, and excuse his throwing into the water ; 
and give him another hope, to betray him to another pu' 
nishment ? 

Mrs. Page. We'll do it ; let him be sent for to-morrow 
eight o'clock, to have amends. 

Rc'enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. I cannot find him : may be the knave bragged of 
th^t he could not compass. « 

Mrs. Page., Heard you that ? 

Mrs. .Ford. Ay, ay, peace : — ^You use me well, master 
Ford, do you ? 

Fbrd. Ay, I do so. 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven make you better than your thoughts! 

Ford. Amen. 

Mrs. Page. You do yourselfmighty wrong, master Ford. 

• Ford. Ay, ay ; I must bear it. 

Eva. If tiiere be any pody in the house, and in the 
chambers, and in the coffers, and in the presses, heaven 
forgive my sins at the day of judgment ! 

Caius. By gar, nor I too ; dere is no bodies. 

Page. Fye, fye^ master Ford! are you not ashamed ? — 
what spirit, what devil suggests this imagination ? I would 
not have your distemper in this kind, for the wealth of 
Windsor Castle. 

Ford. 'Tis my feiult, master Page : I suffer for it. 

Eva. You suffer for a pad conscience : your wife is as 
honest a 'omans, as I will desires among five thousand, and 
five hundred too. 

Caius. By gar, I see 'tis an honest woman. 

Ford. Well;--4 promis'd you a dinner: — ^Come, 
-comie, walk in the park: I pray you, pardon me; I 
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will hereafter make known to jou, why I hare done 
this.— -Come, wife ;— come, mistress Page ; I pray you, 
pardon me ; pray heartily, pardon me. 

Page. Let's go in, gentlemen ; but, trust me, we'U 
mock him. I do invite you to-morrow morning to my 
house to breakfast ; after, we'll a birding together ; I 
have a fine hawk for the bush : Shall it be so ? 

Ford, Any thing. 

Eva. If there is one, I shall make two in the company. 

Caius. If there be one or two, I shall make-a de tird. 

Eva, In your teeth :— for shame. 

Ford. Pray you go, master Page. 
i Eva. I pray you now, remembrance to-morrow on the 
lousy knave, mine host. 

Caius. Dat is good ; by gar, vit all my heart. 

Eva. A lousy knave ; to have his gibes, and his mock* 
eries. [Exeuni, 

SCENE IV. 

A Room in Page's house. Enter Fezyton and Mistress 

Anne Page. 

Fcnt. I see, I cannot get thy father's love ; 
Therefore, no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 

Anne. Alas ! how then ? 

Fent. Why, thou must be thyself. 
lie doth object, I am too great of birth ; 
And that, my state being gall'd with my expense, 
I seek to heal it only by his wealth : 
Besides these, other bars he lays before me,— 
My riots past, my wild societies ; 
And tells me, 'tis a thing impossible 
I should love thee, biit as a propierty. 

Anne. May be, he tells you true. 

Fent. No, heaven so speed me in my time to come ! 
Albeit, I will confess, thy father's wealth' 
Was the first motive that I woo'd thee, Anne : 
Yet, wooing th^e, I found thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealed bags ; 

[3] Some light may be RiTen to those who shall endeavour to calculate the iocrease 
of English wealth, by observing, that Latymer, in the time of Edward VI. mentioa* 

latter endof Ellsabctb, 
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And 'tis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. 

Arine. Gentle Master Fenton, 
Yet seek my father's love : still seek it, sir : 
If opportunity and homblest suit 
Cannot attain it, why then. — tfark you hither. 

[J%ey converse apart, 

f Enter Shallow, Slender, and Mistress Quickly. 

ShaL Break their talk, mistress Quickly ; my kinsman 
shall speak for himself. 

Slen. m make a shaft or a bolt on't : slid, 'tis but ven^ 
turing. 

ShaL Be not dismay'd. 

Slen. No, she shall not dismay me : I care not for that, 
— but that I am afeard. 

Qmc. Hark ye ; master Slender would speak a word 
with you. 

Anne. I come to him. — This is nty Other's choice. 
O, what a world of vile ill-favour 'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year ! [Aside, 

Quic. And how does good master Fenton ? Pray you, 
a word with you. 

Sfial. She's coming ; to her, coz. O boy, thou hadst 
a father ! 

Slen. I had a ^ther, mistress Anne ; — ^my imcle can tell 
you good jests of him : — Pray you, uncle, tell mistress 
Anne the jest, how my father stole two geese out of a 
pen, good uncle. 

Slial, Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you. 

Slen. Ay, that I do ; as well as I love any woman in 
Glostershire. 

Skal. He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

Slen. Ay, that I will, come cut and long-tail,^ under 
the degree of a 'squire. 

ShaL He will make you a hundred and fifty pounds 
jointure. 

Anne. Good inaster Shallow, let him ^roo for himself 

ShaL Afarry, I thank you for it ; I thank you for that 

good comfort. — She calls you, coz : I'll leave you. 

I - - ' -*— 

[4] !. e. come poor or rich. The followiag is said to be the origin of the phnse >" 
Acuordiqg to the forest laws, a man, who bad no right to the priTilege of chue, was 
obliged to cut; or taw bla d(%, amongst other modes of disabling him, bj deprhriog 
him of his tail. 'A dog so cut, was called a c«(, curp^ailf and by cmtraetioii, cm. 
Cut and long-tail therefbre signify the dog of a clowo, and the dog of a genUemas. 

STBEVEMS. 
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Anne, Now, master Slender. 

S^en. Now, good mistress Amie. 

Atme. What is your will ? 

Slen, My will ? od's heartlings, that's a pretty jest, in- 
deed ! I ne'er made my will yet, I thank heaven ; I am 
not such a sickly creature, I give heaven praise. 

Anne. I mean, master Slender, what would you with me? 

iS^. Truly, for mine own part, I would httle or no- 
thing with you : Your &ther, and my uncle, have made 
motions : if it be my luck, so ; if not, happy man be his 
dole ! They can tell you how things go, better than I can : 
you may ask your father ; here he comes. 

Enter Page and Mt^ress ^age. 

Page. Now, master Slender : — ^Love him, daughter 
Anne. 
— ^Why, how now ! what does master Fenton here ? 
You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my house : 
I told you, sir, my daughter is disposed of. 

FenL Nay, master Page, be not impatient. 

Mrs^ Page, Good master Fenton, come not to my child. 

Page. She is no match for you. 

Fent. Sir, will you hear me ? 

Page. No, good master Fenton.— r 
Come, master Shallow ; come, son Slender ; in :— 
Knowing jny mind, you wrong me, master Fenton. 

[Exeunt Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Qmc. Speak to mistress Page. 

Fent. Good mistress Page, for that I love your daughter 
In such a righteous fashion as I do. 
Perforce, against all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
I must advahce the colours of my love. 
And not retire : Let me have your good will. 

Anne. Good mother, do not marry me^to yond' fool. 

Mrs. Page. I mean it not ; I seek you a better husband, 

Quic. That's my master, master doctor. 

Anne. Alas, I had rather be set quick i' the earth, 
And bowl'd to death with turnips. 

Mrs. Page. Come, trouble not yourself: Good master 
Fenton, 
I will not be your friend, nor enemy : 
My daughter will I question how she Iqves you, 
And as I find her, so am I affected j 



f 
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Till then, farewell, sir : — She miist needs go in ; 
Her &ther will be angry. [Ex. Mr$. Page and Anihb. 

Pent. Farewell, gentle mistress ; ferewell, Nan. 

Qtnc. This is my doing now ; — ^Nay^ said I, will you 
cast away your child on a fool, and a physician ? Look on 
master Fenton : — this is my doing. 

Fent. I thank thee ; and I pray thee, once to-night gire 
my sweet Nan this ring : — There's for thy pains. [Exit. 

Quic. Now heaven send thee good fortune ! A kind 
heart he hath : a woman would run through fire and wa- 
ter for such a kind heart But yet, I would my master 
had mistress Anne ; or I would master Slender had her ; 
or, in sooth, I would master Fenton had her : I will do 
what I can for them all three ; for so I have promised, 
and ril be as good as my word ; but speciously fer mas- 
ter Fenton.^ Well, I must of another errand to sir John 
Falstaff from my two mistresses : What a beast am I to 
slack it. [Exitf 

SCENE V. 

A Room in the Garter bm. Enter Falstaff and 

Bardolph. 

Fal. Bardolph, I say , ■ 

Bard. Here, sir. 

Fal. 60 fetch me a quart of sack ; put a toast in*t 
[Exit Bard.] Have I lived to be Carried in a basket, like 
a barrow of butcher's of£al ; and to be thrown into the 
Thames ? Well, if I be served such another trick, I'll 
have my brains ta'en out, and buttered, and give them to 
a dog for a new year's gift. The rogues slighted me In* 
to the river with as little remorse as they would liave 
drowned a bitch's blind puppies, fifteen i' the litter: 
and you may know by my size, that I have a kind of 
alacrity in sinking ; if the bottom were as deep as hell, 
I should down. I had been drowned, but that the shore 
was shelvy and shallow ; a death that I abhor v for the 
water swells a man ; and what a thing should I have 
been, when I had been swelled ! I should have been a 
mountain of mummy. 

Re-enter Bardolph, with the wine. 

Bard. , Here's mistress Qjuickly, sir, to speak with you. 
Fal. Come, let me pour in some sack to the Thames 

[5)' She means to ssy tpeciaUjf, STEE V EJff S. 
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irater ; for my belly's as col4, as if I had swallowed snow- 
balls for pills to cool the reins. Call her in. 
Bard. Come in, woman. 

Enter Mrs, Qjdickly. 

Quur. By your leave ; — I cry you mercy : — Give your 
wof^hip good-morrow. 

FcU, Take away these chalices : Go brew me a pottle 
It sack finely. 

Bard. With eggs, sir ? 

Fal. Simple of itself ; I'll no pullet-sperm in my brew- 
age. [Exit Bardolph.] — How now ? 

Qictc. Marry, sir, I come to your worship from mistress 
Ford» 

FaL Mistress Ford ! I have had ford enough : I was 
thrown into the ford : I have my belly full of ford. 

Qiitc. Alas the day ! good heart, that w4fe not her fault : 
she does so take on with her men ; they mistook their 
erection. 

Fal. So did I mine, to. build upon a foolish woman's 
promise. 

Quic. Well, she laments, sir, for it, that it would yearn 
jrour heart to see it. Her husband goes this morning a 
birding; she desires you once more to come to her be- 
tween eight and nine : I must carry her word quickly t 
she'll make you amends, I warrant you. 

FaL Well, I will visit her : Tell her so ; and bid her 
think, what a man is : let her consider his frailty, and then 
judge, of my merit. 

Quic. I will tell her. 

Fal. Do so. Between nine and ten, say'st thou ? 

Quic. Eight and nine, sir. 

Fal. Well, be gone : I will not misi^her. 

Qiiic. Feme be with you, sir ! [Exit^ 

Fal. I marv A, I hear not of master Brook ; he sent me 
word to stay within : I like his money well. O, here he 
comes. 

Enter Ford. 

Fordf Bless you, sir! 

Fal. Now, master Brook, you come to know what 
hath passed between me and Ford's wife ? 

Ford. That, indeed, sir John, is my business 

FaL Master Brook, I will not lie to you ; I was at her 
house the hour she appointed me. 
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Ford, And how sped you^sir? 

FaL Very iU-fayouredly, master Brook. 

Ford. How so, sir ? Did she change her determinaitii 

FaT. No» master Brook ; but the peaking comuto I 
husband, master Brook, dwelling in a continual 'larum 
jealousy, comes to me in the instant of our encount 
afler we had embraced, kissed, protested, and, as it we 
spoke the prologue of our comedy ; and at his heel 
rabble of his companions, thither provoked and instiga 
1>y his distemper, and, forsooth, to search his house 
his wife's love. 

Ford. What, while you were there ? 

FaL While I was there. 

Ford. And did he search for you, and could not find y< 

Fal. You shall hear. As good luck would have 
comes in one mistress Page ; gives intelligence of Fo] 
approach ; and, by her invention, and Ford's wife's 
traction, they conveyed me into a buck-basket. 

Ford. A buck -basket ! 

FaL By the Lord, a buck-basket : rammed me in i 
foul shirts and smocks, socks, foul stockings, and grc 
napkins ; that, master Brook, there was the rankest c 
pound of vill^ous smell,, that ever oflendcd nostril. 

Ford, And how long lay you there ? 

FaL Nay, you shall hear, master Brook, what I I 
suffered to bring this woman to evil for your good. B< 
thus crammed in the basket, a couple of Ford's kna 
his hinds, were called forth by their mistress, to carr] 
in the name of foul clothes to Datchet-lane : they 
me on their shoulders ; met the jealous knave their i 
ter in the door ; who asked them once or twice \ 
they had in their J^asket : I quaked for fear, lest th< 
natic knave would have searched it; but ^ite, ordai 
he should be a cuckold, held his hand. •Well ; on i 
he for a search, and away went I for foul clothes, 
mark the sequel, master Brook : I suffered the pang 
three several deaths : first, an intolerable fright, to be 
tected with a jealous rotten bell*wether : next, to be ( 
passed, like a good bilbo,^ in the circumference 
peck, hilt to point, heel to head : and then, to be sto] 
in, hke a strong distillation, with stinking clothes 
fretted in their own grease : think of that, — a man oi 

[6] A Hlbo Is • SpaDub blade, (d which the excelleiuee is flexibleness and 
cify. J0HN8019. rrornvBilboat « city of iBiseay, irhere the heat MM 
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kidney,^ — ^tLink of that ; that am as subject to heat, as 
butter ; a man of continual dissolution and thaw ; it was 
a miracle, to 'scape sufibcation. And in the height of 
this bath, when I was more than half stewed in grease, 
like a Dutch dish, to be thrown into the Thames, and 
cooled, glowing hot, in that surge, like a horse -shoe ; 
think of that, — hissing hot, — think of that, master Brook. 

Ford, In good sadness, sir, I am sorry that for my sake 
you have suffered all this. My suit then is desperate , 
you'll undertake her no more. 

FaL Master Brook, I will be thrown into £tna, as I 
have been into Thames, ere I will leave her thus. Her 
husband is this morning gone a birding : I have received 
from her another embassy of meeting ; Hwixt eight and 
nine is the hour, master Brook. 

Ford* 'Tis past eight already, sir. 

Fal. Is it ? I will then address me to my appointment. 
Come to me at your convenient leisure, and you shall 
know how I speed ; and the conclusion shall be crowned 
with your enjoying her : Adieu. You shall have her, 
master Brook ; master Brook, you shall cuckold Ford. 

[Exit. 

Ford, Hum ! ha ! is this a vision ? is this a dream ? do 
I sleep ? Master Ford, awake ; awake, master Ford ; 
there's a hole made in your best coat, master Ford. 
This 'tis to be miarried ! this ^tis to have linen, and 
buck-baskets ! — Well, I will proclaim myself what I am ; 
I will now take the lecher ; he is at my liouse : he can- 
not 'scape me ; 'tis impossible he should ; he cannot 
creep into a halfpenny purse, nor into a pepper-box : 
but, lest the devil that guides him should aid him, I will 
search impossible places. Though, what I am I cannot 
avoid,^ yet to be what I would not, shall not make me 
tame : if I have horns to make one mad, let the proverb 
go with me, I'll be horn mad.® * [EoinU 

• [7] Kidney in this phrase now signifies kind or nvatUUtt but Falstaff meaai, ** a 
aao whose Icidnies are as fat as mine.*' JOHNSON. 

[8] There is no image which our author appears so fond of, as that of cuclcolds' 
boras. Scarcely a light character is introduced that does not endeavour to prodace 
merriment by some allusion to horned husbands. As be wrote his plays for tbe 
i^e rather than the press, he perhaps reviewed them seldom, and did not observe 
this repetition, or finding the jest, however frequent, stiU succesdrul, did not think 
torrectloD necessary. JOHNSON 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — The Street. Enter Mrs. Pjloe, Mrs. QuicKLT, 

and William. 

Mrs. Page. 
IS he at master Ford's already, think'st thou ? 

Qutc. Sure, he is by this ; or will be presently : but 
truly, he is very courageous mad about his throwing into 
the water. Mistress Ford desires you to come suddenly. 

Mrs, Page. I'll be with her by and by ; I'll but bring 
my young man here to school : Look, where his master 
comes ; 'tis a playing-day, 1 see. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 

How now, sir Hugh ? no school to day ? 

Eva. No ; master Slender is let the boys leave to play. 

Qtitc. Blessing of his heart ! 

Mrs. Page. Sir Hugh, my husband says, my son profits 
nothing in the world at his book ; I pray you, ask him 
some questions in his accidence. 

Eva. Come hither, William ; hold up your head ; come. 

Mrs. Page, Come on, sirrah ; hold up your head ; an- 
swer your master, be not afraid. 

Eva. William, how many numbers is in, nouns ? 

Will. Two. 

Qutc. Truly, I thought there had been one number 
more ; because they say, od's nouns. 

Eva. Peace your tatUings. What isyair, William ? 

Will. Pulcker. 

Quic. Poulcats ! there are fairer things than poulcatS) 
sure. 

Eva. You are a very simplicity 'oman ; I pray you, 
peace. What is lapis y William ? 

Will. A stone. 

Eva. And what is a stone, William ? 

Will. A pebble.. 

Eva. No, it is lapis ; I pray you, remember in your 
prain. ^ 

Will. Lapis. 

Eva. That is a good William. What is he, William^ 
that does lend articles ? 

Will. Articles are borrowed of the pronoun ; and be 
^us declined, Singulariter^ nominativo^ kiCy hac, hoc. 
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Eva» JSTomdnativo^ kig, hag^ hog ; — ^pray jou, mark : gt^ 
nittvoy hujus : Well, what is your accusative case ? 

Will* Accusativo, htnc, ■ . - 

Eraa. I pray you, have your remembrance, child ; Ac" 
cutttttvOy king, kangy h&g, ' 

Quic, Hang hog is Latin for bacon, T warrant you. 

Eva, Leave your prabbles, *oman. — ^What is the /ocfl- 
Hve ease, WiUiam ? 

WilL O — vocativOy O. 

Eva. Remember, William ; focativt is, careU 

Quic, And that's a good root 

Eva. 'Oman, forbear. 

Mrs, Pag^. Peace. 

Eva, What is your genitive case plural, William ? 

Will, Genitive case ? - " 

Eva, Ay. 

"Will, Genitive, — horum, harum, Jiorum, 

Quic, 'Vengeance of Jenny\s case ! fye on tter !— nevC* 
nanie her, chHd, if she be awhore. 

Eva, For shame,.' Oman. . 

Quic, You do ill to teach the child such words : he 
teaches him to lAck and to haclr, which they'll d^ fast 
enough of theiAselves ; and to call horum : — fye ujon you '. 

Eva, 'Oman, art thou lunatics ? hast thou no under- 
standings for thy cases, and the numbers of the genders ? 
Thou art as iboilish christian creatures as I would desires. 

Mrs, Page, Pr'ythee, hold thy peace. 

Eva. Shew me now, Willianl, some declefi^ipnsof your 
pronouns. 

Wilt, ' Forsooth, I have forgot. 

Eva, It is hi, kce, cod ; if you forget your kies, your 
kas, and ybur cods, you must be preeches. Go your 
ways, and play, go. 

Mrss, Page, He is a better scholar than I thought he was. 

Eva, He is a good sprag memory. Far^welf^ Mrs. Page. 

* lExit Sir Hugh. 

Mrs, Page, Adieu ^ good sir Hugh. — Get you home, 
boy.^^—Come, we stay too long. lExeunt\ ' 

SCENE IL 
A jRdom in Ford's house. Enter Palstafp and Mrt. 

Ford. 
Fal, Mistress Ford, your sorrow hath* eaten up my 
sufferance r 1 see, you are obsequious in your love /and 
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I profess requital to a hair's breadth ; not only, miatress 
Ford, in the simple office of love, but in all the accoutre- 
ment, complement, and ceremony of it But are you 
sure of your husband now ? 

Mrs. Ford, He's a birding, sweet sir John. 

Mr$, Page. [Within.] What hoa, gossip Ford ! whathoa I 

Mrs. Ford, Step into the chamber, sir John. [Ex, Fal, 

Enter Mrs, Page. 

Mrs, Page, How now, sweetheart ? who's at home be- 
sides yourself? 

Mrs, Ford. Why, none but mine own people. 

Mrs, Page. Indeed? 

Mrs, Ford. No, certainly ; — Speak louder. [Aside. 

Mrs, Page. Truly, I am so glad you have nobody here. 

Mrs, Ford. Why? 

Mrs. Page. Why, woman, your husband is in his old 
lunes again : he so takes on yonder with my husband : 
80 rails against all married mankind ; so curses all Eve's 
daughters, of what complexion soever ; and so buffets 
himself on the forehead, crying,' Peer-otit, Peer^mt I 
that any madness, I ever yet beheld, seeiped but tame- 
neas, civility, and patience, to this his distemper he is in 
now : I am glad the fat knight is not here.* 

Mrs, Ford, Why, docs he talk of him ? 

Mrs, Page, Of none but him ; and swears, he was car- 
ried out, the last time he searched for him, in a basket : 
protests to my husband, he is now here ; and hath drawn 
him and the rest of their company from their sport, to 
make another experiment of his suspicion : but I am glad 
the knight is not here ; now he shall see his own. foolery. 

Mrs, Ford, How near is he, mistress Page ? 

Mrs. Page. Hard by ; at street end ; he will be here 
anon. 

Mrs. Ford. I am undone ! — the knight is here. 

Mrs. Page, Why, then you are utterly shamed, and 
he's but a dead man. What a woman are you 7 — Awa} 
with him, away with him ; better shame than murder. 

Mrs, Ford. Which way should he go ? how should I 
bestow him ? Shall I put him into the basket ag^aiin ? 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

Fal, No, I'll come no more i' the basket : May I not 
go out, ere he come ? 

Mrs, Page, Alas, three of master Ford'li brothers 
watch the door with pistols^ that none should issue mit ; 
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otherwise jou might slip away ere he came. But what 
make you nere ? 

Fal. What shall 1 do ? — I'll creep up into the chimoey. 

Mrs, Ford. There they always use to discharge theii* 
birding-pieces : Creep into the kiln-hole. 

Fdl. Where is it ? 

Mrs, Ford, He will seek there, on my word. Neither 
press, coffer, chest, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an ab- 
stract for the remembrance of such places, and goes to 
them by his note : There is no hiding you in the house. 

Fal. I'll go out then. 

Mrs. Page. If you go out in your own semblance, yoti 
die, sir John. Unless you go out disguised, — 

Mrs, Ford, How might we disg^iise him ? 

Mrs, Page. Alas the day, I know not. There is no wo- 
man's gown big enough for him ; otherwise, he might put 
on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and so escape. 

Fal, Good hearts, devise something : any extremity, 
rather than a mischief. 

Mrs, Ford. My maid's aunt, the &t woman of Brentford, 
has a gown above. 

Mrs, Page, On my word, it will serve hiiQ ; she's as 
big as he is : and there's her thrum'd hat, and her muffler 
too :* Run up, sir John. 

Mrs, Ford, Go, go, sweet sir John : mistress Page and 
1 will look some linen for your head. 

Mrs, Page, Qjiiick, quick ; we'll come dress you straight, 
put on the gown the while. [Exit Fal. 

Mrs, Ford. I would my husband would meet him in this 
shape : he cannot abide the old woman of Brentford ; he 
swears, she'*s a witch ; forbade her my house, and hath 
threatened to beat her. 

Mrs, Page. Heaven guide him to thy husband's cudgel , 
and the devil guide his cudgel afterwards ! 

Mrs, Ford. But is my husband coming ? 

Mrs. Page. Ay, in good sadness, is he ; and talks of the 
basket too, howsoever he hath had intelligence. 

Mrs, Ford, We'll try that ; for I'll appoint my inen to 
carry the basket again, to meet him at the door with it^ 
as they did last time. 

Mrs, Page. Nay, but he'll be here presently : let's go 
dress liim hke the witch of Brentford. 



for 

COT 



[11 Tbe thnm is the end of a weaver's wmrp, and we may suppose, waa used 
r tbt puipoM of makinr coarse hats. The muffler wn • tbbi phct of lines th«t 
»Tert4 tU lips tsd efiia. STGB VEN& 
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Mr». Ford. I'll first direct my men what they shall do 
with the basket. Go up, Til bring linen for him straight. 

[Exit. 
Mr$. Page. Hang him, . dishonest varlet ! we cannot 
misuse him enough. 

We'll leave a proof, by that which we will do, 

Wives may be merry, and yet honest too : 

We do not act, that often jest and laugh ; 

'Tis old bnt true, l^iil swine eat aU the drc^. \Exit. 

Re-enter Mrs. Ford, nntk two Servants. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, sirs, take the basket again on your 
shoulders ; your master is hard at door ; if he bid you set 
it down, obey tiim : quickly, despatch. [Exit. 

1 Serv. Come, come, take it up. 

2 Serv. Piray heaven, it be not full of the knight again. 
1 Serv. I hope not ; I had as lief bear so much lead. 

Enter Ford, Page, Shallow, Caius, and Sir Hugh 

EvAira. 

Ford. Ay, bijt if it prove true, master Page, have you 
any way then to unfool me again ? — Set down the basket, 
villain : — Spmebody call my wife : — You, youth in a bas- 
ket, come out here ! — O, you panderly rascals ! there's a 
knot, a ging,* a pack, a conspiracy against me : Now shall 
the devil be shamed. — What ! wife, I say ! come, come 
forth; behold what honest clothes you send forth to 
bleaching. 

Page, Why, this passes ! Master Ford, you are not to 
go loose any longer ; you must be pinioned. 

Eva. Why, this is lunatics ! this is mad as a mad dog ! 

Shot, Indeed, master Ford, this is not well ; indeed. 

Enter^Mrs. Ford. 

Ford. So say I too, sir. — Come hither, mistress Ford ; 
mistress Ford, the honest woman, the modest wife, the 
virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hus- 
band ! — I suspect without cause, mistress, do I ? 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven be my witness, you do, if you sus* 
pect me in any dishonesty. 

Ford. Well said, brazen-face ; hold it out. — Come forth^ 
sirrah. [Ptdls the clothes out of ther baskets 

Pctge.^ This passes ! 

Mrs. Ford. Are you not ashamed ? let the clothes alone 

12] Oing was anciently used for f «f > MALONE. 
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Ford, I shall find you anon. 

Eva, 'Tis unreasonable ! Will you take up your wife's 
clothes ? Come away. 

Ford. Empty the basket, I say. 

Mrs, Ford. Why, man, why. 

Ford. Master Page, as 1 am a man, there was one con- 
veyed out of my house yesterday in this basket : Why 
may not he be there again ? In my 'house I am sure he 
is : my intelligence is true ; my jealousy is reasonable : 
Pluck me out all the linen. 

Mrs. Ford. If you find a man there, he shall die a flea's 
death. 

Page. Here's no man. 
- &ial. By my fidelity, this is not well, master Ford \ 
this wrongs you. 

Eva. Master Ford, you must pray, and not follow the 
imaginations of your own heart : this is jealousies. 

Ford. Well, he's not here I seek for. 

Page. No, nor no where else, but in your brain. 

Ford. Help to search my house this one time : if I 
find not what I seek, shew no colour for my extremity, 
let me forever be your table-sport ; let them «ay of me, 
As jealous as Ford, that searched a hollow wall-nut for 
his wife's, leman.' Satisfy me once more ; once more 
search with me 

. Mrs. -Ford. What hoa, mistress Page ! come you, and 
the old woman, down ; my husband will come into the 
chamber. 

Ford. Old woman ! What old woman's that ? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, it is my maid's aunt of Brentford. 

Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean ! Have 
I not forbid her my house ? She comes of errands, does 
she ? We are simple men ; we do not know what's brought 
to pkis under the profession of fortune-telling. She works 
by charms, by spells, by the figure, and such daubery as 
this is ; beyond our element : we know nothing. — Come 
down, you witch, you hag you ; come down, I say. 

Mrs, Ford. Nay, good, 'sweet husband ; — good gentle- 
men, let him not strike the old woman. 

Enter Falstaff in women's clothes^ led by Mrs. Page. 

Mrs. Page. Come, mother Prat, come, give me your 

hand. 

■■■■■■ i» II .III ■ ' 

[3] Leemflnt i. e. t&ver, is derived from lerft Dutch, irrfovetf, and man. 8TEC 

20 Vol. I. 
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Ford. I'll prat her: — Out of my door, you witch! 
\heati him,'] you rag, you baggage, you polecat, you ron- 
yoo! out! out! I'll conjure you, TU fortune-tell you. 

[Exit Fal. 

Mrs. Page. Are you not ashamed ? I think, you haTC 
killed the poor woman. 

Mrs, Ford. Nay, he will do it : — 'Tia a goodly credit 
for you. 

Ford, Hang her, witch ! 

Eva. By yea and no, I think, the 'oman is a witch in- 
deed : I like not when a 'oman has a great peard ; I spy 
a g^cat peard under her muffler. 

Ford, Will you follow, gentlemen ? I heseech you, fol- 
low ; see but the issue of my jealousy : if I cry out thus 
upon no trail, ^ never trust me when I open again. 

Page, Let's obey his humour a little further: Come, 
gentlemen. [Exe. Page, Ford, Shal. and Eva. 

Mrs. Page. Trust me, he beat him most pitifully. 

Mrs. Ford, Nay, by the mass, that he did not ; he beat 
him most unpitifully, methought. 

Mrs. Page. I'll have the cudgel hallowed, and hung o'er 
the altar; -it hath done meritorious service. 

Mrs. Ford, What think you ? May we, with the war- 
rant of woman- hood, and the witness of a good conscience, 
pursue him with any further revenge ? 

Mrs. Page, The spirit of wantonness is, sure, scared 
out of him ; if the devil have him not in fee-simple, with 
fine and recovery,^ he will never, I think, in the way of 
waste, attempt us again. 

Mrs, Ford, Shall we tell our husbands how we have 
served him? 

Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means ; if it be but to scrape 
the figrures out of your husband's brains. If they can &id 
in their hearts, the poor unvirtuous fat knight shall be 
any further afflicted, we two will still be the ministen. 

Mrs. Ford. I'll warrant, they'll have him publicly 

[A] The expression is taken from tbe hunten. Trail is the scent left bythe pit- 
tafe of the game. To cry oul is to open or bark. JOHNSON. 

As the second stratagein, bv which Ftlstaff escipes, Is mneh the iiowur oCjfike 
two, I wish it had been practised first. It is verj unlikely ttat Ton, haTiuttee 
•0 deceived before, and knowiof that he had been deceived, would aiiflbr hu Ui 
eseape In so slight a disguise. JOHNSON. 

[6] Our author bad been long' enough in an attomeT*aofllce, to toun tlwtyii- 
smplt is tbe largest cffqle, and i7M and rtuwersf the oronMSt ai tu raa u , knima to 
JBof lish law. RITSON. 
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shamed : and, methinks, there would he no period to the 
jest, should he not he puhlicly shamed. 

Mrs, Page. Come, to the forge with it then, shape it : 
I would not have things cool. [ExeunU 

SCENE III. 

A Room in the Garter Inn, Enter Host and Bardolph. 

Bard, Sir, the Germans desire to have three of your 
horses : the duke himself will he to-morrow at court, and 
they are going to meet him. 

Host, What duke should that he, comes so secretly ? I 
hear not of him in the court : Let me speak with the gen* 
tlemen ; they speak English ? 

Bard, Ay, sir ; I'll call them to you. 

Host. They shall have my horses ; hut PU make them 
pay, PU sauce them : They have had my house a week 
at command ; I have turned away my other guests : they 
must come off; PU sauce them: Come. [Exevnt^ 

SCENE IV. 

A Room in Ford's house. Enter Page, Ford, Mrs. Faqe, 
Mrs, Ford, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Eva. 'Tis one of the pest discretions of a 'oman as ever 
I did look upon. 

Page. And did he send you both these letters at an in 
stant? 

Mrs. Page. Within a quarter of an hour. 

Ford. Pardon me, wife : Henceforth do what thou wilt 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold, 
Than thee with wantonness : now doth thy honour stand 
In him that was of late an heretic, 
As firm as faith. 

Page. 'Tis well, 'tis well ; no more. 
Be not as Extreme in submission, 
As in offence ; 

But let our plot go forward : let our wives 
Yet once a^n, to make us public sport, 
Appoint a me^ng with this old fitt fellow, 
miere we may t^e him, and disgrace him for it 

Ford. There is no better way than that they spoke o£. 

Page. How ! to send him word they'll meet hiin ia ibH^ 
park at midnight! fye^ fye ; he'U never oome* 

' i 
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Eva. You say, he has been thrown into the merg ; and 
has been grievously peaten, as an old *oman : methinks, 
there should be terrors in him, that he should not come ; 
methinks, his flesh is punished, he shall have no desires. 

Page, So think I too. 

Mrs. Ford. Devise but how you'll use him when he 
comes, 
And let us two devise to bring him thither. 

Mrs. Page. There is an old tale goes, that Heme the 
hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg'd horns ; 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes me cattle f 
And ms^es milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideoiis and dreadful manner : 
YouVe heard of such a spirit ; and well you know. 
The superstitious idle-headed eld 
Received, and did deliver to our age, 
This tale of Heme the Hunter for a tmth. 

Page. Why, yet the re Wiint not many, that do feai 
In deep of night to walk by this Heme s oak : 
But what of this / 

Mrs, Ford. Marry, this is our device ; 
That Falsta£f at that oak shall meet with us; 
Disguised Uke Heme, with huge homs on his head. 

Page. Well, let it not be doubled but he'll come. 
And in this shape : When you have brought him thither> 
What shall be done with him ? what is your plot ? 

Mrs. Page. That likewise have we thought upoB, and 
thus: — 
Nan Page my daughter, and my little son. 
And three or four more of their growth, we'H dress 
Like urchins, ouphes,^and fiuries, green and white, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on tiieir heads, 
And rattles in their hands ; upon a sudden, 
As Falstaff, she, and I, are newly met. 
Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at once ' 

[6] To tojte, iB Sbakespeare, signifies to seize or strilie with • disease, to blait 






JOHNSOV. 



fV] The primitive sigoificatioD of wriM% is a liedge-hog. Heooe it comes to ^ 
vStf vkj thing little and dwarfish. Ovfh is the Teatonie woid for ayiiiiy or 
goorbi. STfiEVEIiS. 
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With some diffused song ;* upon their sight, 
We two in g^eat amazedness will jfly : 
Then let them all encircle him ahout, 
And, £diy-like, to pinch the unclean knight ; 
And ask him, why, that hour of fairy revel, 
In their so sacred paths he dareji to tread, 
In shape profane ? 

Mrs. Ford. And, till he tell the truth, 
'Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound, 
And hufn him with their tapers. 

Mrs, Page, The truth heing known, 
We'll all present ourselves ; dis-hom the spirit, 
And mock him home to Windsor. 

Fordi The children must 
Be practised well to this, or they'll ne'er do't. 

Eva. I will teach the children their behaviours, and I 
will be like a jack-an-apes also, ^o bum the knight with 
my taber. 

Ford, That will be excellent. I'll go buy them vizards. 

Mrs, Page, My Nan shall be the queen oi all the fairies, 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 

Page. That silk will I go buy ; — ^and in that time 
Shall master Slender steal my Nan away, [Aside, 

And marry her at Eton. — Go, send to Falstaff straight. 

Ford', Nay, I'll to him^ again in name of Brook: 
He'll tell me all his purpose : Sure, he'll come. 

Mrs. Page, Fear not you that : Go, get us properties, 
And tricking for our fairies.* 

Evat Let us about it : It is admirable pleasures, and 
f^y honest knaveries. [Ex. Page, Ford, a:nd Evans. 

Mrs. Page. Go, mistress Ford, 
Send Qjaickly to sir John, to know his mind. 

[Exit Mrs. FoRn.- 
rU to the doctor ; he hath my good will, 
And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. 
That Slender, though well landed, is an idiot ; 
And he my husband best of all affects : 
The doctor is well money'd, and his friends 
Potent at court ; he, none but he, shall have her. 
Though twenty tnousand worthier come to crave her. [Ex* 

[8] A diffused song Mgnifies a aongthmt atrikes out iDto wild seDtiroenta beyoiMi 
the bounds of otture, such as thdte whose sul^ect is fairy huid. WABB. 

[9] ProperiUs are little incidental necessaries to a theatre^ exclusive of Keoft 
and dresses. STEEVENS. 
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SCENE V. 

A Room in the Garter bm. Enter Host and Simple. 

Host. What wouldst thou have, hoor ? what, thick- 
Axa ? speak, breathe, discuss ; brief, short, quick, snap. 

Sim. Marry, sir, I come to speak with sir John Falsta£f 
from master Slender. 

Host. There's his chamber, his hopse, his castle, hia^ 
dtandmg-bed, and truckle-bed; 'tis painted about wiUi 
the story of the prodigal, fresh and new : Go, knock and 
call ; he'll speak like an Anthropophaginian unto thee : — 
Knock, I say. 

Sim^ There's an old woman, a fat woman, gone up into 
bis chamber ; I'll be so bold as stay, sir, till she come 
down : I come to speak with her, indeed. 

Host. Ha ! a fat woman ! the knight may be robbed ; 
ril call. — ^Bully knight ! H)ully sir John ! speak from thy 
lungs military : Art thqu there ? it is thine host, thine 
Ephesian, calls. 

Fal. [above.] How now, mine host ? 

Host. Here's a Bohemian-Tartar,* tarries the coming 
down of thy fat woman : Let her descend, bully, let her 
descend ; my chambers are honourable: Fye ! privacy? fye! 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. There was, mine host, an old fat woman even now 
with me ; but she's gone. 

Sim. Pray you, 8ir,'was't not the wise woman of Brent- 
ford? 

Fal. Ay, marry, was it, muscle-shell ;' what would you 
with her ? 

Sim. My master, sir, my master Slender, sent to her, 
seeing her go through the street, to know, sir, whether 
one Nym, sir, that beguiled him of a chain, h^d the chain-, 
:or no. 

Fal. I spake with the old woman about it. 
: Sim. And what says she, I pray, sir? 

Fal. Marry, she says, that the very same man that be** 
guiled master Slender of his chain, cozened him of it. 

Sim. I would, I could have spoken «ivith th« woman 

[11 lo Germaoy there were several companies of vagabonds, Itc. called Tartart 
ana Zigens. ** These were the same in my opinion," says Mezeny, ** ta tkiae tint 
French call BohemUuu and the English Ggptiei.** TOLLBT. 

[2] Be calls poor Simple ffi»fcte>«Aef/« becaun he etands w1U| his Bouth open. 
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herself; I had other things to h^ye spoken with her too, 
from iiim. 

Fal. What are they ? let us know. 

Host, Ay, come ; quick. 

Sim, I may not conceal them, sir. 

Fed. Cbnceal them, or thou dy'st. 

Sim. Why, sir, they were nothing hut ahout mistreas 
Anne Page ; to know, if it were my master's fortune to 
have her, or no. 

Fed. 'Tis, 'tis his fortune. 

9kn. What, sir ? 

Fed. To have her, — or no : Go f say, the woman told 
me so. 

Sim. May I he so hold to say so, sir ? 

Fed. Ay, sir Tike ; who more hold ? 

Sim. I thank your worship : I shall make my master 
glad wjth these tidings. [Exit Sim. 

Host. Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly, -sir John : 
Was there a wise woman with thee ? 

Fed. Ay, that there was, mine host ; one, that hath 
taught me more wit than ever I learned hefore in my 
life : and I paid nothing for it neither, hut was paid' for 
my leamflS^. 

Enter Bardolph. 

Bard, Out, alas, sir ! cozenage ! mere cozenage ! 

Host, Where be my horses ? speakwed of them, varletto. 

Bard. Run away with the cozeners : for so soon as I 
came beyond Eton, they threw me off, from behind one 
of them, in a slough of mire ; and set spurs, and away, 
like three german derils, three doctor Faustuses.^ 

Host. They are gone but to meet the duke, villain ; 
do not say, they be fled ; Germans are honest men. 

Ejnter Sir Hugh Evans. 

EvIl. Where is mine host ? 

Host. What is the matter, sir ? 

Eva. Have a c^re of yoiyr entertainments : there is a 
friend o' mine come to town, tells me, there is three 
cozen germans, that has cozened all the hosts of Read" 
ings, of Maidenhead, of Colehrook, of horses and money. 
I teU you for good-will, look you : you are wise, and full 
of gibes, and vlouting-stogs ; and 'tis not convenient you 
should be cozened : Fare you well. [Exit. 

, [3J Jobn Fwist, comoooly c»Ued i)octor Faustusi waa a GtrmM. STfiKV. 
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EhitBT Doctor Caius. 

Caiu$. Vere is mine Host de Jarterre ? 

ffott. Here, master doctor, in perplexity, and doubtful 
dilemma. 

Cuius. I cannot tell vat is dat : But it is tell-a me, dat 
you make grand preparation for a duke de Jdrtnany : by 
my trot, dere is no duke, dat de court is know to come r 
1 tell you for good vill : adieu. [ExU. 

Host. Hue and cry, villain, go: — assist me, knight: 
I am undone : — fly, run, hue any cry, villain ! I am un- 
done ! [Exeunt Host and Bard. 

Fal. I would, all the world might be cozened ; for I 
have been cozened, and beaten too. If it should come to 
the ear of the court, how I have been transformed, and 
how my transformation hath been washed and cudgeled, 
they would melt me out of my fat, drop by drop, ^d li- 
quor fishermen's boots with me ; I warrant, they would 
whip me with their fine wits, till I was as crest-fidlen 
as a dried pear. I never prospered since I forswore 
myself at pritnero. Well, if my wind were but long 
enough to say my prayers, I would repent — 

Enter Mrs. Qjejickly. ^ 

Now ! whence come you ? 

Quic. From the two parties, forsooth. 

Fal. The devil take one party, and his dam the other, 
and so they shall be both bestowed ! I have suffered more 
for their sakes, more, than the villanous inconstanc^r of 
dian's disposition is able^to be^r. 

Quic. And hacvse-'not they suffered ? Yes, I warrant 7 
speciously one of them ; mistress Ford, good heart, is 
beaten black and blue, that you cannot see a white spot 
about her. 

Fal. What tell'st thou me of black and blue ? I was 
beaten myself into all the colours of the rainbow ; *and 1 
was Uke to be apprehended for the witch of Brentford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, my counterfeiting 
the actions of an old woman, deliver'd me, the knave 
Constable had set me i' the stocks, i' the conrnion stocks, 
for a witch. 

Quic. Sir, let me speak with you in your chamber : 
you shall hear how things go ; and, I warrant, to your 
content. Here is a letter will say somewhat. Good 
hearts, what ado is here to bring you together ! Sore, one 
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of you does not serve heaven well, that you are so crossed.^ 
FaL Come up into my chamber. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

Another Room in the Garter Inn. Enter Fenton and Host, 

Host, Master Fenton talk not to me ; my mind is hea< 
vy, I will give over all 

Fent. Yet hear me speak : Assist me in my purpose, 
And, as I am a gentleman, PU give thee 
A hundred pound in gold, more than your loss. 

Host. I will hear you, master Fenton ; and I will, at the 
leait, keep your counsel. 

Fent. From time to time I hate acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page ; 
Who, mutually, hath answered my affection 
(So fkr forth as herself might be her chooser) 
Even to my wish : I have a letter from her 
Of such contents as you will wonder at ; 
The mirth whereors so larded with my matter. 
That neither, singly, can be manifested, 
Without the show of both j wherein fat Falstaff 
Hath a great scene : the image of the jest 

^ * [Shomng the letten 

I'll show you here at large. Hark, good mine host : 
To-night at Heme's oak, just Hwixt twelve and one, 
Most my sweet Nan present the fairy queen ; 
The purpose why, is here ; in which disguise, 
While other jests are someUiing rank on mot, 
Her father hath commanded her to sUp 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 
[nunediately to marry ; she hath consented : 
Now, sir, • 

Her mother, even strong against that match. 
And firm for doctor Cains, hath appointed 
That he shall likewise shuffle her away. 
While other sports are tasking of their minds, . ' 

And at the deanery, where a priest attends, 
Straight marry her: to this her mother's plot 

She, seemingly obedient, likewise hath 

— " — — ■ ■ — — ■- - I 

[5] The great fault of this pla^ is the frequencv of expressions so profanf", that 
m necessity of preservlog character caA justify tnem. There are higher lam than 
hose of critichm. JOHNSON. 

Vol. L O 
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Made promise to the doctor ; — ^Now, thus it rests : 
Her rather means she shall be all in white ; 
And in that habit, when Slender sees his time 
To take her by the hand, and bid her go, 
She shall go with him : — ^her mother hSith intended^ 
The better to denote her to the doctor, 

?i*or they must all be masked and vizarded,) 
hat, qaaint in green, she shall be loose enrob'd. 
With ribbands pendant, flaring 'bout her head ; 
And when the doctor spies his vantage ripe, 
To pinch her by the hand, and, on that token, 
The niaid hath given consent to go with him. 

Host. Which means she to deceive ? hther or mother ? 

Fent. Both, my good host, to go along with me : 
And here it rests, — that you'll procure the vicar 
To stay for me at church, 'twixt twelve and one. 
And, in the lawful name of marrying. 
To give our hearts united ceremony. 

Ihst, Well, husband your device ; I'll to the vicar : 
Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a priest. 

Fent. So shall I evermore be bound to thee ; 
Besides, I'll inake a present recompense. [ExeurU* 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. — A Room in the Garter Inn. Enter Falstaff. 

and Mrs, Qjuicely. 

Falstaff^. 
PR'YTHEE, no more prattling ;— go.— I'll hold :— This 
is the third time ; I hope, good luck lies in odd numbers. 
Away, go ; tl^ey say, there is divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity, chance, or death.— Away. 

Qiit'c. I'll provide you ia chain ; and I'll do what I caa 
to get you a pair of horns. • [Exit Mrs. Qjljickly. 

FaL Away, I say ; time wears : hold up your head, and 
mince. 

Enter Ford. 
How now, master Brook? Master Brook, the matter will 
be known to-night, or never. Be you in the Park about 
midnight, at Heme's oak, and you shall see wonders. 

Ford. Went you not to her yesterday, eir, ai you told 
me you had appointed ? 
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Fai. I went to her, master Brook, as you see, like a 
poor old man : but I came from her, master Brook, like 
a poor old woman. That same knave, Ford her husband, 
hath the finest mad devil of jealousy in him, master Brook, 
that ever governed frenzy. I will tell you. — He beat me 
grievously, in -the shape of a woman ; for in the shape of 
man, master Brook, I fear not Gohath with a weaver's 
beam ; because I know also, life is a shuttle. I am in 
haste ; go along with me ; Til tell you all, master Brook. 
Since I plucked geese ,^ played truant, and whipped top, 
I knew not what it was to be beaten, till lately. Follow 
me : I'll tell you strange things of this knave Ford ; on 
whom to-night I will be revenged, and I will deliver hia 
wife into your hand.— Follow :— Strange things in hand, 
master Brook ! follow. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Windsor Park. Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Page. Come, come ; we'll couch i' the castle-ditch, till 
we see the light of our fairies. — Remember, son Slender, 
my daughter. 

Slen. Ay, forsooth ; I have spoke with her, and wb 
have a nay-word, how to know one another. I come to 
her in white, and cry, mum; she cries budget; and by 
that we know one another. 

Shal. That's good too : but what needs either your 
mum, or her budget ? the white will decijpher her well 
enough. — It hath struck ten o'clock. 

Page. The night is dark ; light and spirits will become 
it weH. Heaven prosper our sport I No man means evil 
but the devil, and we shall know him by his horns. Let'i 
away ; follow me. [fJxewnf. 

SjCENE III. 

T7ic Street in Windsor. Enter Mrs. Page, Jidrs. Ford, 

and Caius. 

Mrs. Page. Master doctor, my daughter is in green : 
when you see your time, take her by the hand, away 
with her to the deanery, and despatch it quickly : Go be- , 
fore into the park ; we two must go together. 

Caius. I know vat I* have to do ; Adieu. [Eocit^ 



[61 To atrip a IWiog goose of his feathers, was formerly an act of puerile bar* 
irity. STEEVENS. 



bar it y 
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Mrs. Page, Fare you well, sir. — My husband will not 
rejoice so much at the abuse of Falstaff, as he will chafe at 
the doctor's marrying my daughter : but 'tis no matter : 
better a little chiding, than a great deal of heart-break. 

Mrs, Ford, Where is Nan now, and her troop of fairies ? 
and the Welch devil, Hugh ? 

Mrt. Page, They are all couched m a pit, hard by 
Heme's oak, with obscured lights ; which, at the very 
instant of FalstaflPs and our meeting, they will at once 
display to the night 

Mrs, Ford, That cannot choose but amaze him. 

Mrs, Page, If he be not amazed, he will be mocked ; 
if he be amazed, he will every way be mocked. 

Mrs, Ford, We'll betray him finely. 

Mrs. Page. Against such lewdsters, and their lechery. 
Those that betray them do no treachery. 

Mrs, Ford, The hour draws on ; To the oak, to the 
oak. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Windsor Park, Enter Sir Hugh Evans, and Fairies, 

Eva, Trib, trib, fairies ; come ; and remember your 
parts : be pold, I pray you ; follow me into the pit ; and 
when I give the watch-'ords, do as I pid you : Come, 
come ; trib, trib. lExeutU, 

SCENE V. 

Another Part of the Park, Enter Falstaff disguised^ mth 

a buck^S'head on. 
Fed. The Windsor bell hath struck twelve ; the minute 
draws on : Now, the hot-blooded gods assist me : — Re- 
member, Jove, thou wast a bull for thy Europa ; love set 
on thy horns. — O powerful love ! that, in some respects, 
makes a beast a man ; in some other, a man a beast. — 
You were also, Jupiter, a swan, for the love of Leda ; — 
O, omnipotent love I how near the god drew to the com- 
plexion of a goose ? — A fault done first in the form of a 
beast ; — O Jove, a beastly fault I and then another fault 
in the semblance of a fowl ; think on't, Jove ; afoul fault. 
— ^When gods have hot backs, what shall poor men do ? 
For me, 1 am here a Windsor stag ; and the fattest, I think, 
i' the forest : Send me a cool rut-time, Jove, or who can 
blame me to piss my tallow ? Who comes here ? my doe ? 
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Eater Mrs. Ford and_ Mrs. Page. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John. ? art thou there, my deer ? mj 
male deer ? 

Fal. Mj doe with the hlack scat ? — ^Let the sky rain 
potatoes f let it thunder to the tune of Green Sleeves ; 
hail kissing-comfits, and snow eringoes ; let there come a 
tempest of proYOcation, I will shelter me here. 

[Embracing her. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page is come with me, sweetheart. 

Fed. Divide me like a bribe-buck, each a haunch : I 
will keep my sides to faiyself, my shoulders for the fellow 
of this walk, and my horns I bequeath to your husbands. 
Am I a woodman ? ha ! Speak I like Herae the hunter ? 
Why, now is Cupid a child of conscience ; he makes re- 
stitution. As 1 am a true spirit, welcome ! [JSToise within. 

Mrs. Page. Alas ! what noise ? 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven forgive our sins ! 

Fal. What should this be ? 

Airs. Ford, Mrs. Page. Away, away. [They run q^. 

Fal. I think the devil will not have me damned, lest 
the oil that is in me should set hell on fire : he would 
never else cross me thus. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans, like a satyr / Mrs. Quickly, and 
Pistol ; Annb Page, as the Fairy Queen^ attended by 
her Brother and others^ dressed like Fairies ^ with waxen 
tapers on their heads. 

Quic. Fairies, black, gray, green, and white, 
You moon-shine revellers, and shades of night, 
You Ouphen heirs of fixed destiny. 
Attend your office, and your quality. — 
Crier Hobgoblin, make the Fairy o-yes. 

Pist. Elves, list your names ;- — silence, you airy toys.-— 
Cricket, to Windsor chimneys shalt thou leap : 
Where fires thou find'st unrak'd, and hearths unswept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry :* 
Our radiant queen hates sluts, and sluttery. 

Fal. Th^y ^^6 fairies : he, that speaks to them, shall die : 
I'll wink and couch : No map their works must eye. 

[Lies down upon his face, 

Eva. Where's Pede ? — Go you, and where you find a 
That, ere she sleep, has thrice her prayers said, [maid, 

[7] PoMoett when tbey were first introduced into Eaglsnd, were 8nppofle<] to !)• 
strong provocativM. ]%]ThtbUbtrry\tt\itnhortUberry^ STEGV. 
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Raise up the organs of her &ntasy ; 

Sleep she as sound as careless in&ncy ; 

But those that sleep, and think not on their sins, 

Pinch them, arms, leg^, hacks, shoulders, sides, and shinSr 

Quic. About, about ; 
Search Windsor castle, elves, within and out : 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room ^ 
That it may stand till the perpetual doom, 
In state as wholesome, as in state 'tis fit ; 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it. 
The several chairs of order look you scour 
With juice of balm,* and every precious flower: 
Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest, 
With loyal blazon, evermore be blest ! 
And nightly, meadow-fairies, look, you sing, 
Like to the Garter's compass, in a ring : 
The expressure that it bears, green let it be, 
More fertile-fresh than all the field to see ; • 
And, Honi soit qui mat y pense^ write. 
In emerald tufls, flowers purple, blue, and white ; 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery. 
Buckled below fair knight hood's bending knee ; 
Fairies use flowers for their charactery.' 
Away ; disperse : But, till 'tis one o'clock. 
Our dance of custom, round about the oak 
Of Heme the hunter, let us not forget. 

Eva. Pray you, lock hand in hand ; yourselves iu order 
And twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns be, [set ? 

To guide our measure round about the tree. 
But, stay ; I smell a man of middle earlh.^ 

Fal. Heavens defend me from'that Welch fairy ! lest he 
transform me to a piece of cheese ! 

Pist. Vile worm, thou wast o'er-look'd even in thy birth. 

Quic, With trial-fire touch me bis finger-end : 
If he be chaste, the flame will back descend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he start, 

^■i— —— — ^'^".— — .^^■— .™^— ^^^"^— "^"^»^^-^''^— — — — ^~~^— ^— — ■ I 

[8] It was an article of our ancicot luxury, to rub tables, be. with aromatic herbs- 
Pluy infoniB us, that the Romans did the same, to drire away evil spirit^. 

STKEVENS. 

(9] Charactery— For the matter with which they make letters. JOHNSON. 

Bullokar, in his '* English Expositor improved by R. Browne,** says that charac- 
Ury is ** a writing by characters in strange marlis.** In 1588 was printed — ** Cha- 
racterVt an arte or shorte, swift, and secrete writing, by character. Invented by 
IMmothie Brighte, doctor of Ptii.sike.** This seems to have been the Orst bnok up(^ 
abort-hand writing printed in England. DOUCE. 

[I] Spirits are supposed to inhabit thff ethereal regions, and fairies to dwell un- 
der grounU \ men are therefore in a middle station. JOHNSON. 
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It is tho flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Ptst, A trial, come. [They bum him "with their tapers, 

Eva, Come, will this wood take fire. 

Fal. Oh, oh, oh ! 

Quic, Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in desire ! — 
About him, fairies ; sing a scornful rhyme : 
And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time. 

Era. It is right ; indeed, he is full of lecheries and 
iniquity. 

SONG. 

Fye on sinful phantasy ! 

Fye on lust and luxury ! 

Lust is but a bloody JirCy 

Kindled with unchaste desire. 

Fed in heart ; whose flames aspire y 

Jis thoughts do blow them, higher and higher ^ 

Pinch him, fairies, mutually ; 

Pinch him for his villany ; 
Pinch him, and bum him, and turn him about, 
Till candles, and star-light, and moon-shine be aut» 

During this song, the Fairies pinch Falstaff. Dr. Caius 
comes one way, and steals away a Fairy in green ; Slen- 
der another way, and takes off a Fairy in white ; and 
Fenton coines, and steals away Mrs, Anne Page. A 
noise of hunting is made within. All the Fairies run 
away. Falstaff pulls off his buck's-head, ajid rises. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mrs. Page, and Mrs, Ford. They lay 

hold on him. 

Page. Nay, do not fly : I think, we have watch'd you now : 
Will none but Heme the hunter serve your turn ? 

Mrs, Page. I. pray you, come ; hold up the jest no higher: 
— ^Now, good sir John, how like you Windsor wives ? 
— See you these, husband ? do not these fair yokes 
Become the forest better than the town ? 

Ford. Now, sir, who's a cuckold now ? — Master Brook, 
FalstafTs a knave, a cuckoldly knave ; here are his horns, 
master Brook : And, master Brook, he hath enjoyed no- 
thing of Ford's but his buck-basket, his cudgel, and 
twenty pounds of money ; which must be paid to master 
Brook ; his horses are arrested for it, master Brook. 

Mi's. Ford. Sir John, we have had ill luck ; we could 
never meet. I will never take you for my love again^ 
but I will always count you my deer. 
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FaL I do begin to perceive that I am made an ass. 

Ford. Ay, and an ox too ; both the proofs are extant. 

FaL And these are not fairies ? I was three or four 
times in the thought, they were not &iries ; and yet the 
guiltiness of my mind, the sudden surprise of my powers, 
drove the grossness of the foppery into a received behef, 
in despight of the teeth of ail rhyme and reason, that they 
were fairies. See now, how wit may be made a jack-a- 
lent, when 'tis upon ill employment ! 

Eva. Sir John Falstaff, serve Got, and leave your de- 
sires, and fairies will not pinse you. 

Ford. Well said, fairy Hugh. 

Eva, And leave your jealousies too, I pray you. 

Ford, 1 will never mistrust my wife again, till thou art 
able to woo her in good Engli$«h. 

FaL Have I laid my brain in the sun, and dried it, that 
it wants matter to prevent so gross o'er-reaching as this ? 
Am I ridden with a Welch goat too ? Shall I have a cox- 
comb of frize ?" 'tis time I were choked with a piece of 
toasted cheese. 

Eva. Scese is not good to give putter ; your pelly is 
all putter. 

FaL Seese and putter ! have I lived to stand at the taunt 
of one that makes fritters of English ? This is enough to 
be the decay of lust and late-walking, through the realm. 

J\[rs, Page. Why, sir John, do you think, though we would 
have thrust virtue out of our hearts, by the head and shoul* 
ders, and have given ourselves without scruple to hell, 
that ever the devil could have made you our delight ? 

Ford. What, a hodge-pudding ? a bag of flax ? 

Mrs. Page. A puffed man ? 

Page. Old, cold, withered, and of intolerable entrails ? 

Ford. And one that is as slanderous as Satan ? 

Page. And as poor as Job ? 

Ford. And as wicked as his wife ? 

Eva. ArA given to fornications, and to taverns, and 
sack, and wine, and metheglins, and to drinkings, and 
swearings, and starings, pribbles, and prabbles ? 

FaL Well, I am your theme : you have the start of 
me ; I am dejected ; I am not able to answer the Welch 
flannel :' ignorance itself is a plummet o'er me : use me 
as vou will. 

r2] i. e. A fool's cap made of Welch materials. Wales was famous for this clotb. 
i»TH£r\'. [aj^/aTuulwMorisUmlljrthemaoufutureofWales. ST££V. 
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Ford. Marry, sir, we'll bring you to Windsor, to one 
master Brook, that you have cozened of money, to whom 
you should have been a pander : over and above that 
you have suffered, I think, to repay that money will be a 
biting affliction. 

Mrs, Ford. Nay, husband, let that go to make amends \ 
Forgive that sum, and so we'll all be friends. 

Ford, Well, here's my hand ; all's forgiven at last. 

Page, Yet be cheerful, knight : thou shalt eat a pos- 
set to-night at my house ; -nrhcro I will desire thee tO 
laugh at my wife, that now laughs at thee : Tell her, 
master Slender hath married her daughter.^ 

Mrs. Page. Doctors doubt that : if Anne Pagfe be my 
daughter, she is, by this, doctor Caius' wife. [Aside, 

Enter Slender. 

Slen, Whoo, ho ! ho ! father Page ! 

Page. Son I how now ? how now, son ? have you des- 
patched ? 

5/671. Despatched !— I'll make the best in Gloucester- 
shire know on't ; would I were hanged, la, else. 

Page. Of what, son ? 

Slen, I came yonder at Eton to marry mistress Anne 
Page, and she's a great lubberly boy : If it had not been i* 
the church, I would have swinged him, or he should have 
6 winged me. If I did not think it had been Anne Page^ 
would I might never stir, and 'tis a post-master's boy. 

Page. Upon my life, then, you took the wrong. 

Slen. What need you tell me that ? I think so, when I 
took a boy for a girl : If I had been married to him, for all 
he was in woman's apparel, I would not have had him. 

Page. Why, this is your own folly. Did not I tell you^ 
how you should know my daughter by her garments ? 

Slen. I went to her in white, and cri'd m«/ii, and she 
cri'd budget^ as Anne and I had appointed ; and yet it was 
not Anne, but a post-master's boy. 

Eva. Jeshu ! Master Slender, cannot you see but 
marry boys ? 

Page. O, I am vexed at heart : What shall I do ? 

Mrs. Page. Good George, be not angry: I knew of your 
purpose ; turned my daughter into green ; and, indeed, 
she is now with the doctor at the deanery, and there married* 

[4] The two plots are excellently connected, and the transition very artfdly 
naade in this speech. J0HT?S0N. 

21 Vol. I. 2 
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Enter Caius. 

Caius. Vere is mistress Page ? By gar, I am cozened : 
I ha* married un garcon, a boy ; un paisan, by gar, a boy : 
it is not Anne Page : by gar, I am cozened. 

Mrs. Page. Why, did you take her in green ? 

Gxiii5. Ay, be gar, and 'tis a boy : be gar, I'll raise all 
Windsor. [Exit Caius. 

Ford. This is strange : Who hath got the right Anne ? 

Page. My heart misgives me : Here comes master 
Fenton. 

Enter Fenton and Anne Page. 

How now, master Fenton ? 

Jnne. 'Pardon, good father ! good my mother, pardon 1 

Page, Now, mistress, how chance you went not with 
master Slender ? 

Mrs. Page. Why went you not with master doctor, maid : 

Fent, You do amaze her : Hear the truth of it 
You would have married her most shamefully, 
Where there was no proportion held in love. 
The truth is, she and 1, long since contracted. 
Are now so sure, that nothing can dissolve us. 
The ofifence is holy, that she hath committed : 
And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
Of disobedience, or unduteous title ; 
Since therein she doth eviate and shun 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours. 
Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 

Ford. Stand not amaz'd : here is no remedy : — 
In love, the heavens themselves do guide the state ; 
Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. 

Fal. I am glad, though you have ta'en a special stand 
to strike at me, that your arrow hath glanced. 

Page. Well, what remedy ? Fenton, heaven give thee 
What cannot be eschew'd, must be embrac'd. [joy '. 

Fal. When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer are chac'd. 

Eva. I will dance and eat plums at your wedding. 

Mrs, Pa. Well, i will muse no further : — Master Fenton. 
Heaven give you many, many merry days ! — 
Good husband, let us every one go home. 
And laugh this sport o'er by a country fire ; 
Sir John and all. 

Ford. Let it be so : — Sir John, 
To master Brook you yet shall hold your word : 
For he, to-night, shall lie with mistress Ford. lExeunL 
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